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Swooping, swirling, 
Riding high, 
Into the blue and boundless sky 


Gliding, dipping, 
Plunging far, 


Hovering to caress a star 


Dashing, flirting, 
Just to woo, 


An airy fairy cloud or two. 


BESSIE RAINER FORD. 


WACO PLANE IN VERTICAL BANK 
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11 
“Simple duty hath 


no place for fear’ 
Whittier 


UiILL 


ADYOCATES 


A unified air service with 
adequate appropria- 


HEROES ALL tions. 


A sgreat 
HE great Cleveland show is 
4 past and dead, but still food 
for thought. 

It was a grand success or a ridicu- 
lous frost, depending on how you 
looked at it. 

ArRONAUTICS has contended for 
past that it was time 


aircraft. 


4 


some mont! 


to stop mal 





Industry. Aviation progress is now 

resting on the back of the commer- 

cial manufacturer, and ordinary 

eo00d sense should dictate a priv- 

ileged position for him in the shape of a little intelligent 
help from the rest of the naticn. 

[f he is to be given no assistance he should at least 
be let alone and not coerced or cajoled into a lot of 
expensive undertakings designed to further the ambi- 
tions of a few Chambers of Commerce, and in the case 
of Cleveland, create new heroes for people to gape at. 

It seemed to your humble orator, who circulated 
around for a few days during the Cleveland Cireus, 

iat the real heroes of the oceasion were the struggling 
manufacturers and builders, who wasted much-needed 
money on booths, and valuable time which could have 
been devoted to the development of their businesses. 

The exhibits and booths were sparsely attended by a 
crowd eomposed mostly of boys, potwallopers, and the 


exhibitors themselves. The auditorium was continually 


filled with a gaudy musie that had the sound of a fly- 
wheel cutting through tin, and even the writer, who 
confidently thought he had the crass aural sensibilities 


of a hickory tree, was so affected that he had to vacate 
the premises after a harrowing half hour, 

The only place where planes could be demonstrated 
was the municipal airport, which was located a dis- 
‘e out into the open country. Demon- 
strations could only be made before eleven in the morn- 
ing, the rest of the day being given over to stunts and 
the creation of heroes. 

Stunts and heroes are great stuff, and we are not 
lacking in proper appreciation of either, but if any- 
one thinks that a prospective plane purchaser is going 
to arise from his soft couch at five in the morning and 
rush madly out without his breakfast on an uncomfort- 
able ride to an airport stuck far back in the hinterland, 


heartening dista1 


he had better get his ideas over- 


National Air hauled. Up to date, selling airerait 
Academy. 

Repeal of tax on gasoline 
sold on air fields. 

Unified State and Na- 


tional laws governing 


has been a slow, hard business under 
the most ideal conditions. There are 
no records which indicate that any- 
one has ever been killed in the mad 
rush to buy. 

The net result was that a lot of 
unfortunate builders, badly needed 
at home, frittered away their time 


who never showed up. 

Most of these men had been high- 
pressured into coming by the inti- 
mation that they would suffer badly 

if they were not present with costly trappings. Most 
of them would have been heartily glad if they could not 
have been there. We believe that some would have even 
been contented if the whole show had never happened. 

As was to be expected there was a great deal of 
under-cover resentment and private growling. The 
blues were freely sung everywhere, but no one seemed 
to know what to do about it. 

Seen from the viewpoint of perspective the affair at 
Cleveland was not bad as a pure matter of entertain- 
ment. Most of the men in the industry were not in the 
mood for entertainment, however, at that particular 
time, and would have preferred to sit in their factories 
figuring out how to avoid a starvation winter. 

Hard on the heels of the Cleveland show comes the 


ng a sucker out ot The ES ee and eash waiting for buyers to come 
SSS 


news of more shows, and still more shows. The bally- 
hoo is large, and the serews put on everyone again to 
attend and help pay for the event. 

These things are alleged to be good for aviation. 
They are supposed to help make America air-conscious. 
It would be better if America were pocket-book con- 
scious of the poor exhibitors, who will soon individually 
need a benefit if this sort of thing keeps up. 

There is only one remedy for this type of ridiculous 
thing. If a city is ‘‘airminded’’ enough to want to 
put on a show, undoubtedly for its own advancement, it 
should do so without annoying the Industry. Those in 
the Industry should be asked to come as invited guests, 
and if the city wants a loud noise and fireworks it 
should pay for it. Under this haleyon condition, a good 
time might possibly be had by-all. 

In addition the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce 


[Continued on page 62] 
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AIR POWER WILL 





by 


GENERAL WM. MITCHELL 


HE rumblings of impending war in 

a Asia between the Muscovite and 

Chinese, the attentive attitude of 
the Japanese, ready to seize any pretext 
for the occupation of the Asiatic main- 
land, the interests of the United States 
in Asia and regard for our possessions of 
Alaska, Hawaii and the Philippine Is- 
lands, all make it necessary for us to 
“have an eye” to the Pacific and Asia. 
This applies not only in a military way 
but commercially as well. 

The first three articles that I wrote for 
AERONAUTICS dealt with the general con- 
dition of aviation in the United States, 
how it has been and is being mismanaged 
by the present administration, and some- 
thing about the use of air power in the 
Atlantic Ocean and in the vicinity of our 
Panama Canal. In this article, I shall 


treat of our air power in the Pacific and 
what it means to us as a nation. 

Strategically, the American position 
with to the Pacific Ocean is a 
very strong one. Most of us have a very 
hazy idea of what strategy means. _With 
armies, the side that the mostest 
men there firstest” excelled in strategy. 
With a navy, whoever got the “mostest 
ships there firstest” excelled. With air 
power, the one who gets the “mostest 
airplanes there firstest” is the strongest, 
whether it be in a commercial or a mili- 
tary operation. Although our position 
in the Pacific was very strong before the 
advent of air power, since that time our 
potential strength has been immeasur- 
ably increased if we take advantage of 
what the air offers us. 

We are the only great white power, 


respect 


“got 


the home shores of whose territory are 
washed by the Pacific Ocean. Opposite 
us is the continent of Asia, containine 
some 950,000,000 people, or one-half the 
population of the world. It is with the 
people of Asia that Europeans have al- 
ways sought to trade and in many eases 
this has resulted in war, not only with 
Asia, but also between the European na- 
tions themselves. The World War was 
fought largely over who should control 
the trade routes to the Far East and the 
Pacific. 

Today with our Diesel motored sea 
vessels we need no bases or refueling sti- 
tions in the Far East, 
and coal burning steamers used to. A 
motor vessel can take on its fuel oil at 
San Francisco, go to Shanghai or Canton 
China, and return without refueling. 


as sailing vessels 


Illustrating the strategical position of the Pacific Ocean. Its shape is that of an isosceles 
triangle of which Alaska is the vertex, and corequently closer to all the vital centers than 


any other point in the triangle. 
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TRIANGULAR OUTLINE 
OF THE PACIFIC OCEAN 
UNDER CONTROL OF AIR 
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DOMINATE THE PACIFIC 


Alaska the Key to 
the Shrinking Ocean 


Traffic by air has changed the lines of 
communication irom one country to an- 
other. The commerce and 
what are known as lines of operation in 
war (the lines along which war is made) 
always follow each other. Before the 
coming ir power, when vessels and 
warships were the only means of trav- 
is, the line across the Pacific 


routes of 
of 


ersing the se 
om San Francisco to the Hawaiian 


is fr 
Islands, thence across to Japan or 
China; but with air power, the shortest 
route is by wv of Alaska. 

Alaska is really the key point to the 
whole Pacific Ocean. It almost touches 


Asia, the distance across Bering Strait 
being only 52 miles, with two islands, the 


Diomedes, in the middle, which are only 


six miles apart. One belongs to Russia 
nd the other to the United States. 
Attu Island, at the end of the Aleutians, 


is no further away from Yokohama, 


Japan, than is Manila in the Philippines. 
Airplanes can fly there and back with- 
out taking on additional fuel. 
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Hawaiian Islands: 2,000 miles from both our Pacific Coast and Japan. 
An important strategical point for both commercial and military flight. 


The point I wish to emphasize is that 
we are so situated that from United 
terrttory on the continent of 
North America not only merchant ships 
but aircraft are able to go to Asia and 


States 


return with a single charge of fuel. 
Now, the crossing the Pacifie is 
nothing. It is no more than a ferry be- 
tween two points across the water. Air- 
planes can fly from New York to Peking 
by way of Alaska in some sixty hours 
and to the center of China or even India 
in ten or twenty hours more. It is not 
miles that count in transportation, it is 
the time required to negotiate the dis- 
tance. The vast leagues of the Pacific 
are shrinking continually under the 
magic of scientific aircraft development. 
The day is not far off when neither 
months, weeks nor days will be used in 
computing the trip, but hours alone. 


of 


From an aeronautical standpoint, it is 
very interesting to look at the Pacific 


Ocean in a strategical way. We may 
consider the north Pacific as a huge 
isosceles triangle, with its vertex on 


Jering Strait, one end of the base on the 
Panama Canal and the other end in the 
Philippines or the coast of Asia directly 
PI b 
opposite. 
The sides of this great triangle are ap- 
proximately 7,500 miles in length, while 


the base measures about 11,000 miles, or 
about half the distance around the earth 
at that latitude. Along the eastern side 
of this triangle, we find the United States 
either in completely 
dominating the whole extent of territory, 
including that part of Canada fronting 


possession of, or 


on the Pacific Ocean between Puget 
Sound and the Portland Canal, the 
southern border of Alaska. In any al- 
tercation arising between the United 
States and an Asiatic power, Canada 


would either openly side with us or run 
the risk of occupation. 
Freedom maneuver of 
force is dependent on the length of the 
base. Taking as the definition of “base” 
the line which connects the military de- 
pots or country, the 
United States has a base of 7,500 miles 
from Alaska to Panama. Any part of 
this base may be reached either on or 
over the land and all elements for the 
maintenance 


of 1 military 


magazines of a 


raising, concentration and 
of military power is to be found within 
its borders. 
The western 
triangle is very 
The coastling is 
a straight line drawn from any one place 
along its coast to another usually passes 
a considerable distance seaward. A 


or Asiatic side of this 
different from our side. 
greatly indented so that 


1 
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fringe of islands covers the coast of Asia 
all the way from the Peninsula of Kam- 
chatka to the Equator, varying in dis- 
tance to the mainland from a very few 
miles, as at Sakhalin Island, to one hun- 
dred in the case of Japan, and about five 
hundred in the case of the Philippines 
and Borneo. 

These islands are rich by nature, ca- 
pable of great development and bear 
very much the same strategical relation 
to the continent of Asia that the British 
Isles do to the continent of Europe. In 
other words, if the is- 
landers in times past were 
able to dominate in sea 
power, they rendered 
themselves not only im- 
mune from attack from 
the mainland but they 
had the power of initia- 
tive against the continent. 
The strategical develop- 
ment of Japan in this re- 
spect has not been unlike 
that of Great Britain. 
Hence, we find the policy 
of Japan to be the com- 
plete dominance of all 
these Asiatic islands, not 
only as a means for her 
own military protection 
but also for furthering her 
interests on the continent. 

Another strategical sim- 
ilarity between Japan and 
Great Britain is that the 
latter finds the European 
continental air power to 
be the greatest menace to 
her existence. Practically 
everywhere on the conti- 
nent of Asia we find a 
population more or less 
hostile to the Japanese. 
Japan therefore will de- 
velop her air power to the 
utmost. Insofar as the 
application of her air 
power is concerned, Japan 
has the line Formosa-Kamehatka exclu- 
sively available, or a distance of al 
4,000 miles. 

Surveying the two sides of the triangle, 
we find ‘our side to be a homogeneous 
strategical entity complete in itself and 
menaced only from across the Pacific, 
while on the west or Asiatic side we find 
an insular empire occupying a base 
little more than half the length of one 
side of the triangle and menaced strategi- 
cally both from the Pacific and the con- 
tinent of Asia. 

At the base of the triangle, or the line 
Panama-Manila, we find first an expans¢ 
of 5,000 miles of ocean to the Kingman 
Reef, owned by the United States, but 
from there on a practically continuous 
series of islands within short distances of 
each other, clear to the coast of Asia. 
These islands are either in the possession 


Out 


of or entirely dominated by Great 
Britain. The only land encountered be- 
tween Panama and the Kingman Reef is 
Clipperton Island, about 1,900 miles west 
of Panama and claimed both by France 
and the Republic of Mexico. The United 
States should acquire this at once. Eng- 
land, through her foothold on _ these 
islands, combined with her air and sea 
powe f. should be able to control about 
half the base of the triangle. This, 
joined up to her base Singapore-New 





Airline distance between centers of population in the 
Northern Hemisphere. With sufficient air power the 
United States would dominate the whole Pacific area. 


Note position of Alaska in this regard. 


Zeal ind, covers all the rest of the Pacific 
Ocean. 

Having taken this hasty survey of our 
strategical position, let us consider what 
is necessary to establish a military depot, 
sometimes erroneously called a base. It 
can be said at the outset that by far the 
easiest depot to organize is an aero- 
nautical one, which at the same time has 
command of power much superior to 
that of an army or a navy. 

An army may occupy a position and 
if given a few days to prepare it for de- 
fense, may develop it to almost as great 
an extent as if they had been there for 
a protracted space of time. If its com- 


munications are squarely behind it, and 

hostile ground forces have to come 
across the water, it has little to fear from 
either land or sea, its only menace being 


from air power. On the other hand, if 


an army catches a fleet in a harbor, the 
army may destroy it, there having been 
such examples as Cervera at Santiago, 
Makaroff at Port Arthur, or Napoleon’s 
capture of the Danish fleet with his 
cavalry, when it was frozen in the ice. 
A navy, to establish a depot, must first 
seek out a harbor with a depth of water 
of forty feet at low tide, otherwise a 
wounded battleship will be unable to 
enter it. If it is not accessible at all 
times, when it is needed the most will be 
just the time that it cannot be entered. 
With the complexity of 
modern naval armaments 
has come a correspond- 
ing augmentation 
of shore establishments. 
The dockyards take 
years to build, the tech- 
nical repair and sup- 
ply facilities require not 
only vast sums of money 
but infinite attention to 
detail and a great deal of 
time. This is rapidly be- 
coming so intricate a pro- 
i ceeding that fleets are 
growing less and less mo- 
bile, are chained to their 
de pots and with every 
/ change of the theater of 
/ operations require a new 
arrangement of supply 
points. Any a 
ol sea power at a distance 
of over 2,000 miles from 
its base necessitates years 
of preparation and not 
merely millions but  bil- 
lions of dollars’ expenii- 
ture. As naval prepara- 
tions increase in size and 
extent, just so much do 
they became better tar- 
gets for air attack, and as 
the utility of the great 
surface battleship is rap- 
idly drawing to a close, 
most of the effort ex- 
pended in large surface naval armaments 


pplieation 


is a waste of energy. 

An air force, on the other hand, can 
establish itself with the greatest ease. 
An unoccupied field, a stretch of ocean 
beach, even the center of a voleano may 
be occupied and operated from with a 
minimum of preparation, compared to 
the installation of a naval depot or the 
emplacement of artillery of position. 
The First Bombardment Group landed 
on and operated from Hatteras Island 
along our Atlantic Coast with little prep- 
aration. All their supplies, including 
2,000-lb. bombs, tractors, gasoline and 
fuel, were landed in three and one-half 
feet of water. I have landed pursuit 
planes in an open roadstead, set them 
up and made them ready for flight in a 
couple of hours. 

[Continued on page 84] 
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PROTECT THE PIONEERS 
IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 











by Congressman John L. Cable* 


HE latter part of July this year, 
Mason and Dixon Air Lines, Inc., 
established a through air transpor- 
tation route between Cincmnati, stopping 
including my 
home city ol Lima, Ohio, and on to De- 
troit, Michigan. This was the first com- 
pany to offer such service to the people 


at cities along the route, 


of Lima 
The initial 
with a great 


n at Cincinnati 
which the 


flight beg 


celebration in 


] 


Speaker of the House of Representatives, 
Nicholas Longworth, Governor F. D. 
Samson of Kentucky, former Governor 


James M. Cox of Ohio, and others par- 
t Several thousand people were 
on hand when the planes arrived at Lima 
to offer congratulations to the officers of 


icipated 


the company for their courage and 
pioneer spirit in establishing the line. 
Mr. J. R. Vorhees, State Director of 
\eronautics, and others made short ad- 
dresses. This scene, no doubt, has been 
duplicated many times throughout the 


United States and thousands have as- 
sembled in 
presence friendly cooperation, as well as 
to the officers and investors of 

engaged in a comparatively 
rcial industry. As 
assembled at Lima, I 
and all other air 
In operation, particu- 
into this new 


cities to indicate by their 


a tribute 

companies 
new but great comme 
one of that crowd 
that this cc mpany 
line companies now 
larly the first to 

line of business, not only should have the 
amount of encouragement, but 


venture 


oreatest 
also that their investment should be pro- 
far as could be done without 
ffecting the tremendous progress being 
transportation and the won- 


and development of the 


tected so 


made in air 
} 
derful growth 
industry. 

As a lawyer pr Ohio 


eticing in for 


quite a few years, I had often been en- 
vaced in the Courts and before the Pub- 
lic Utilities Commission of Ohio in hear- 


ings where a certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity was an issue. 1 
that protection best 
to air transportation companies by means 
of a Federal law, because a state would 
have no jurisdiction over the interstate 
lines excepting perhaps from its police 
power, restricted to the regulating of air 
line companies operating wholly within 
the state or to laws and regulations gov- 
erning safety of the traveling public in 
interstate commerce. 

The State of Ohio could not prohibit 
an interstate air line, if it complied with 
its police regulations, from entering, stop- 
ping at such such 
might see fit and leaving the state. Con- 
gress has full authority, under the Con- 
stitution, to regulate interstate and 
foreign commerce and this should and 
does include interstate commerce by air 

Why should a second company, not 
having the courage or initiative to make 
a survey, establish a new route, develop 
business and educate the people to travel 
by air, be permitted to set up a parallel 
route and take the cream when public 
convenience and necessity does not de- 
mand such service, the pioneer, or first 
company, adequately taking care of the 
business offered? The public and the in- 
vestor have suffered too often when two 
carriers—railroads, motor bus lines or 
interurban railways—have both 
tempted to carry on their business in a 
territory when there is but sufficient busi- 
ness for one. This has put companies 
out of business or raised rates. 

Believing that the “public convenience 
and necessity” rule would be of great 
benefit, not only to the public and the 
present investor in the airplane industry, 
and would bring in more capital for the 
establishment of new routes in territory 
not now served by this mode of travel, 
I wrote Mr. Ziff, President of Aeronau- 


believe ean come 


cities as 


company 


at- 


tical Publications, Inc., for his opinion on 
the subject. He was kind enough to give 
the idea serious consideration, but was of 
the opinion, “There seems to be plenty 
of available money for development of 
every type and not much hesitancy about 
using it. The great difficulty does not 
seem to be the attracting of capital at 
this time. The major difficulty is in sell- 
ing the people on the convenience and 
soundness of air transportation.” 

My thought was, that to protect the 
investor would encourage others to make 
new surveys, establish new routes, pur- 
chase more planes and develop new ai! 
lines; that the certificate of public con- 
venience and necessity rule would have 
a stabilizing effect on the industry. 

Mr. Ziff’s reply raises another ques- 
tion, and that is, for example: the Mason 
and Dixon Air Lines, Inc., and all other 
companies similarly situated, must neces- 
sarily expend a considerable amount of 
money, as Mr. Ziff says, in selling the 
public on the convenience and soundness 
of air transportation. The pioneer air 
line spends money for this purpose, and, 
building up a business until the income 
may perhaps justify reduction in rates, 
a second company enters the field and 
takes part of the business. The second 
company thus benefits from the dollars 
spent by the first company in educating 
the public to travel by air. The first 
company may have built up its business 
until it was prepared to offer additional 
facilities in the way of bigger and better 
planes for the transportation of pas- 
sengers and express matter; the second 
company stepping in divides the business 
until by such division the income of each 

[Continued on page 82] 

* 4th District, Ohio, elected in 1920 to 
67th Congress, serving also in 68th and 
71st Congress. Author of several major 


Federal Laws. A deep student and sincere 
friend of aviation. 
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by Francts | Keally 


Proposed landing 

platform over piers of 

North River, New 
York City. 


PLANNING 
THE MODERN 
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Famous architect and student of landing field 


problems. Other articles in this important series 


will follow. 


HE building of airports brings us 

into a world of new perspectives 

in which the view of the landing 
field from the air is only secondary to 
that obtained from the ground. Surely, 
then, the airport builder who is able to 
fly over the tallest mountains should be 
able from a lesser vantage point in the 
air beneath which the whole country is 
spread out like a map, to determine the 
location for the site of the airport. 

Its first accessibility. 
Since speed is the object of aviation it is 
vital that the airport be easily reached. 
Not only should the airport be designed 
with vision and foresight to handle pas- 
sengers, light freight or express, and mail 
with the facilities corresponding to those 
enjoyed by the modern railroad terminal, 


requisite is 


but it ‘is absolutely necessary that it 
must be so situated as to enjoy rapid 
transportation to and from the city 
which it serves. This can be accom- 


plished by quick speed boats, by a loca- 
tion along a railroad or trolley line lead- 
ing to the city, by broad highways, and 
by means of small taxi planes plying be- 
tween the city and the airport. 

A site where rail and motorways al- 
ready converge possesses an initial ad- 
vantage which can only be overcome by 
means of accessibility of the 
chosen site. 


An airport adjoi 


creating 


ning a body of water 
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Proposed landing platform over P. R. R. station and postoffice, 
New York City. 


is, generally speaking, the more desira- 
ble, because it protects the landing area 
against obstacles on the water side. In 
the future, the amphibian plane will 
probably be the popular plane with ama- 
teurs on account of its being able to land 
on water or land in case of necessity, 
which increases the factor of safety for 
forced landings. The number of pos- 


sible sites along the water in the United 
States must be considerable. Moreover, 
it is always possible to dredge areas for 
the landing of amphibian planes. 

The question of ample area is quite 
as vital as that of accessibility, but free- 
dom from obstacles in the vicinity of the 
site must also be considered. It should 
be possible for the public safety to limit 
the erection of obstacles in the neighbor- 
hood of airports. The city planning 
commission or whatever constituted 
authority has charge of the municipal 
airport should cooperate with the mu- 
nicipal, borough, or country authorities 
in which the great airport is to be lo- 
cated to restrict the erection of telegraph 
and telephone poles and wires, tall build- 
ings, and high railroad grades in the vi- 
cinity of the site. Telegraph wires near 


Proposed double-deck 
hangars—better utiliza- 
tion of space and more 
economic construction. 


a 
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an airport should be tubed and placed 
underground; dangerous clumps of 
trees should be removed. 

As the business of aviation in- 
creases, large areas will be required to 
take care of the increased volume of 
traffic which will call for the frequent 
arrival and departure of planes, with- 
out interference. Planes will arrive 
and depart every few minutes. This 
will demand a large organization of 
attendants, mechanics, and equipment 
to take care of passengers and express 
and mail shipments corresponding to 
the organization of a great railroad 
terminal. Additional space will be re- 
quired for taxi cabs, busses, sight- 
seeing cars, private autos, individually 
owned planes, all of which must be 
provided for without restricting the 
space of the airport itself, or jeop- 


ardizing the safety of pilots and pas- ¢ 


sengers. It is therefore desirable that 
the great air terminal be located to 
permit an expansion of at least one 
hundred per cent without scrapping 
the original layout. 
The early railroad depots were not 
built with the foresight which the ex- 
pansion of the railway industry has since 
_justified. Often they were erected on the 
fringes of the city amid sordid surround- 
ings, and, again, in its very center, which 
usually brought opposition from the citi- 
zens who objected to locomotives puffing 
down their main boulevards. They were, 
almost invariably, too small. Even the 
building of huge railroad terminals has 
not always kept pace with the growth of 
traffic. Both the Pennsylvania and 

yrand Central stations in New York are 
now too small for the present traffic de- 
mands and yet a few years ago the archi- 
tects of these terminals were criticized 
for their generous layouts. 









Interior of future air terminal, 
with facilities similar to R. R. 
stations of today. 


Aviation, young as it is, has not kept 
pace with the demands for larger and 
better airports. Croydon field in Lon- 
don, built at a cost of $600,000, was 
scrapped a year ago and rebuilt at a cost 
of approximately one million dollars. 
Like a union railway depot the great 
ir terminal planned with vision, for the 
future expansion of air traffic, must per- 
mit passengers to arrive by one air line 
and to leave by another from the same 
field. Commercial aviation will lose 
much of its attraction if a passenger ar- 
riving at an airport ten miles south of 
the center of the city is obliged to cross 
the town in order to leave from another 


HAMILTON WRIGHT 


airport twelve miles to the north, a 
journey of twenty-two miles through 
crowded traffic. The handling of pas- 
sengers at our present airports is 
something which can be improved 
upon. Courteous, efficient service 
with dignified surroundings is neces- 
sary to win the confidence of the pub- 
lic on the ground. This calls for a 
sareful and orderly arrangement of 
buildings and open spaces for the ar- 
rival and departure of passengers, ex- 
press and mail by air and on the 
ground. 

Having chosen the site it is the 
architect’s business to work in coop- 
eration with the engineer, aviation ex- 
pert and owners to produce an air- 
port that will combine practical effi- 
ciency with beauty. Many of our 
present airports are experimental sta- 
tions rather than traffic terminals. 
They look like war emergency fields. 
There is no reason why an airport 
should be a blot on the landscape, a 
huddle of unattractive hangars in a 
dreary, dusty field, reached by muddy 
roads. In fact the popularity of avia- 
tion with the traveling public will be 
immeasurably increased by presenting it 
in attractive surroundings, just as some 





of our great railroad terminals appeal to 
the eye of the arriving and departing 
traveller. 

The problem which faces the architect, 
as the servant of the transit and aero- 
nautical engineers and the public, is 
many sided. But the buildings and 
grounds c:n well be so treated as to form 
a beautiful park-like area of which the 
community may be proud. The spaces 
between the asphalt runways with their 
borders of white concrete for the take- 

[Continued on page 90] 


Mr. Keally to 
extreme right. 
Next to him, 
H. Wiley Cor- 
bett, noted ar- 
chitect, and two 
air mail pilots. 
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Parker * 
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EEABILITY 


Bailey Samelow’s regular 


papers on Aeronautic Law 


will be resumed with the next 


issue. 


A DISCUSSION OF OWNER’S LIABILITY IN CASE OF ACCIDENT 


OR INJURY 


rations involving the lia- 


bility of yyers for damages as 


1 res juries sustained, or 
d third ns by employes, the 
outcome of th troversy is dependent 


whether or not the employe was 
scope ol the employ- 
ident occurred. 


rsons confuse the terms 


nt when { it 


Frequently 


ithin the the employment” 
d “in the service of the employer.” 
It is important to know that an em- 
ployer may or not be liable for 
negligent acts done by an employe who 
is in the service of the former, but the 


liable for injuries 
ted third persons by an 
within the scope of 


employer always is 

negligently efi 

employe who 

the employment 
Also, an emplove 

ice of his em] | 

the scope ( 


when the injury 


who is “in the serv- 
’ may not be “acting 
f the employment” 
ined. Under the 
former circumstance the employe may or 
d to compensation, but 


ithin 


= sist 


mav not be r ntitle 


he always is entitled to compensation for 
n iniurv sust d, as a result of the 
jligence of his emplover, while work- 

¢ within the scope of the employment. 

‘he expressions “in the course of em- 


llovment” 


or “within the scope of the 
synonymous. How- 
pressions are not synony- 
he term “during the period 
The latter term 
means il period each day the 
employe is performing his regular duties. 
An employe is not legally required to be 
in the act of rendering services-to his 
* Member of the Ohio Bar 


employment” ar 
ever, these expr 
mous with t 

of the employ 
the actu 


ent.” 


employer to be within the scope of the 
employment. In fact, under certain cir- 
cumstances, an employe’s within 
the scope of the employment, for which 
the employer is liable, when actually the 
act is detrimental to the employer in- 
stead of being a service 


act 1s 


EMPLOYER’S LIABILITY FOR OWN 
ACTS 


OREOVER, it is well settled that 

an employer always is liable for 
injuries caused third persons, as a re- 
sult of his own negligent acts, to the same 
extent as where an injury is caused by 
an employe who acts within the scope 
of the employment. 

On the other hand, circumstances may 
exist when neither an employer nor air 
corporation is liable for injuries to third 
persons, as where the injured person 
failed to exercise care to protect himself 
against an injury. 

However, in order to clearly impart 
legal knowledge of the legal relation and 
liability of employer and employe to third 
persons, such as passengers, visitors and 
trespassers, probably it would be prac- 
tical to review the leading higher Court 
eases in which are discussed the various 
phases of the law on the subject. 


PILOTS ACT WITHOUT SCOPE OF 
AUTHORITY 


N excellent illustration of the non- 
liability of an employer for the acts 
of an employe, outside the scope of the 
employment, is supplied by the records 


of Burns v. Herman, 115 Pace. 311. 

In this case it was disclosed that sev- 
eral business men in arranged to 
have a public entertainment at a public 
grounds and hired an airplane to partici- 
pate. 

At the end of the day the owner of 
the airplane instructed his pilots not 
to fly and then left the field. 
as he had left, the employes proceeded 
to make ready to ascend, and a boy who 
walked across the field was killed. 

The boy’s parents sued the business 
men and the owner of the airplane for 
damages. However, it is interesting to 
observe that this Court held the latter 
not liable, saying: 

“These people, including the boy, vol- 
untarily left their place of safety, and, 
with full knowledge of the danger, if any 

. though warned to stand away from 
it, and after defendants had called off 
the exhibition and left the grounds the 
attempt to ascend was made, not by re- 
quest of defendants, or any one repre- 
senting them, but at the demand of the 
themselves Under such a 
state of facts, we do not see . . how 
defendants can be held liable.” 


a city 


As soon 


spectators 


MUST WARN SPECTATORS OF 
DANGER 


HILE it is true that 

are bound to exercise care to pro- 

tect themselves against injury, it, also, 

is well established that the owners and 

managers of airports, and other places 

where airplanes ascend, are liable for 
[Continued on page 76] 
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Aeronautics presents 


PARTAN C-3, a three place open biplane which has 
just been put into production. 
Powered with Wright J-6 150 h.p. motor. Weight 
4 1555 Ibs. Useful load 915 Ibs. Cruising speed 100 m.p.h. 
with open throttle 115 m.p.h. Lands at 42 to 48 m.p.h. 
according to load. A good sporty plane compietely 
equipped with requisite instruments. Price $8,750.00 
flyaway Tulsa. 














HE Travet Air Mystery Suir which created a sensation at the Cleveland 

Races by winning over all contenders on a 50-mile closed course with an 
average 194 m.p.h. and a maximum of 228 m.p.h. 

Overall span is 284”. Overall length, 28’, net weight 1465 lbs. Loaded, 1925 
Ibs. Fuel capacity 42 gal. Oil capacity 5 gal. Cruising range 550 miles at 
1500 r.p.m. 
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FOUR OF THE LATEST 


EW Boernc TRANsPorT, a new luxurious tri-motored 

biplane powered with Pratt and Whitney Hornet 
motors, enabling a take off of its 17,500 Ibs. weight in 
11 seconds. . 

Overall length 55 feet. Height 15 feet. Rate of climb 

900 feet per min., with service ceiling of 15,500 feet. 
With all power open this big craft does 135 m.p.h. Built 
to carry 18 passengers and baggage. 








ee 





HE Fokker F-32, just purchased by Universal Air Lines, is the largest land- 

plane yet built. 

Designed to carry a useful load of 8,700 lbs., this huge plane weighs 13,800 
Ibs. empty. 

Powered with four 525 horsepower Pratt and Whitney Hornet engines carried 
in tandem. Maximum speed 140 m.p.h. Cruising speed 120 m.p.h. and a service 
ceiling of 18,000 feet. 
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WINTER LETDOWN 


IN 


AIR STOCKS FORESEEN 


by 
B. C. Forbes 
and 


The aviation industry must 


beware of over-expansion at 


this time, says B. C. Forbes. 


R. W. Schabacker 


HE beginning of the cold-weather 
season throughout much of the 
country finds some rather natural 
falling-off in spectacular aviation flights 
calculated to gain publicity for individu 
companies and individual stocks; but 
this will not impair the more fund 
mental growth of aviation as a basic in 
dustry—providing such growth is main 
tained at a conservative rate. 

The principle that industries move 
somewhat in cycles of expansion and 
progress is not unfounded. Past history 
has shown that abnormally high rates 
of production in any industry cannot b 
maintained permanently any more than 
depression in a sound industry proves 
permanent. Business pays for its periods 
of over-enthusiasm by succeeding periods 
of comparative quiet during which th 
previous gains are being consolidated, 
purchasing power catching up and con- 
sumption overtaking enlarged productive 
capacity. 

This is particularly true of a new in 
dustry like aviation. No one doubts the 
permanent place of aviation in the indus- 
trial and economic picture, and no far- 
sighted analyst can fail to see the 
tremendous promise of its expansion in 
coming years. But such expansion can- 
not be unduly forced without penalty. If 
it is so forced, then the industry suffers 
from readjustment which may impair 
public confidence to such an extent that 
even reasonable and normal progress is 
delayed. 

The real danger, therefore, lies within 
the aviation industry itself rather than 
with public acceptance of its high plac 
in the modern scheme of things. Avia- 
tion need not fear lack of public appre- 
ciation. What it must fear most is its 
own lack of foresight if it allows produc- 
tive capacity to get too far ahead of that 
constantly growing but gradual demand 
for aviation service. 

Such logic must not be construed as 
indicating lack of sympathy with efforts 
to develop business. They are entirely 
necessary—they indicate the healthy ag- 
gressiveness of the industry. The point 








THE INVESTOR 


With aviation stocks 
changing position rap- 
idly in an industry 
complicated by swift 
growths and rapid 
amalgamations, 
the opportunities for 
both wise and unwise 
investment are large. 
It is only on the basis 
of accurate and newest 
information that 
proper judgment of 
value may be achieved. 

In order to service 
those readers who are 
interested in invest- 
ment possibilities 
AERONAUTICS will 
secure the best avail- 
able information on 
all current investment 
possibilities on request. 
Queries should be ad- 
dressed to Aeronautics 
Advisory Investment 
Service. 
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is entirely a matter of degree. Expansion 
of consumer demand is certain, but the 
danger lies in too optimistic and reckless 
expansion In excess O! the actual growth 
in consumptive demand. 

That being so, any tendency toward 
cutting down too-rapid expansion in the 
viation field will be a favorable, rather 
than an unfavorable, factor. For many 
months authorities in the industry have 

itched with growing concern steadily- 
mounting “inflation.” Producing cor- 
porations, schools, flying fields, accessory 
plants—all have sprung 


ing vigor all over the country. 


up with surpris- 


This is natural—and characteristically 
\merican. But there is little doubt that 
expansion and multiplication have outrun 
economic need at the present stage of de- 
velopment. 

More than ever before, and more es- 
pecially in the aviation industry, there- 
fore, it behooves the investor in aviation 
securities, Just as much as the corpora- 
tion head, to scrutinize fundamental con- 
ditions before undue 
expansion of his commitments. Perhaps 
the weakest part of the phenomenal 
progress of aviation is that based upon 
stock promotion. 

With public enthusiasm in the field of 
stock market trading at a higher level 
than ever before in history, with more 
funds available than ever before .on 
record, and with a generally prosperous 
business background, the temptation to 
promote securities of questionable eco- 


hastening into 


nomie prospect has been especially 
marked in the aviation field. 

The only result that seems logical to 
the experienced economist and market 
analyst is a future period of readjust- 
ment, during which the weaker sisters 
must present a discouraging picture and 
during which many of the smaller and 
less necessary promotions will either dis- 
appear or be taken over by the larger 
and stronger concerns. 

The tendency toward merger and com- 
bination is already definitely apparent 
While business is good, terms of share 

[Continued on page 98] 
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IN THE FLOODLIGHT 





Squadron Leader A. H. Orlebar of Britain, 
who recently bettered all existing speed 
records 


Clarence M. Young, Dr. Wade Hampton 


who recently be- Miller who has be- 
came assistant secre- come the first com 
tary of the Depart- mercial flight sur- 
ment of Comnierce, geon creating a new 
in charge of Aero- vocation in Ameri- 
nautics, succeeding ca. He is connected 
Bill McCracken. with Universal 


The Prince of Wales, who has just earned 

his pilot’s license and who may be expected 

to use the aerial ways like our own Lind- 
bergh, for most travelling. 
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UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD PHOTOS. 


A MONTHLY REVIEW OF A FEW OF THOSE WHO HAVE RECENTLY 
ADDED LUSTRE TO THEIR NAMES 
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FEDERAL APPROPRIATIONS 








HOSE who have occasion to famil- 
jarize themselves with the annual 
appropriations and expenditures of 
the federal government know full well 
that they will not only remain at the 
present high peak of approximately five 
billions but that they will steadily in- 
crease. The vanishing rights of states 
and the numerous new enterprises taken 
over by the federal government continu- 
ally increase our supply bills at each 
session of Congress. 

The announced intention of every 
President to reduce expenditures has long 
been an old story to. those who watch 
these matters, but the people must be 
told something to give them hope of re 
lief from their heavy tax burdens and 
they always like to read a promise that 
this is to be done. It gives them that 
new and invigorating sensation of hope 
which the husband experiences when his 
heretofore extravagant wife lays befor 
him her greatly reduced budget for “next 
month.” 

We have been recently told by the 
press that the Chief Executive is going 
to reduce our governmental overhead for 
the next fiscal year. How is he 
to do it? He purposes to bring this 
about by greatly reducing the appropria- 
tions for the army and navy. There is a 
reason for this. 

The army and navy are not popular 
with our pacifists—and there are a lot 
of them. The army and navy are not 
popular with a great number of people 
for other reasons, and sad, but true, the 
army and navy are not popular with 
many members of Congress- large 
number of them. And since the Presi- 
dent is entirely dependent upon Con- 
gress to execute his plans it is rather 
to be expected that he should choose to 
reduce an expenditure which 
also please Congress to reduce 
the army and the navy. 

But that is not the whole story. If 
any considerable reduction in 
priations should be made the brunt of 
that reduction will fall heaviest upon the 


coing 


might 


Hence 


annrn. 
appro 





* Secretary to Congressman Joseph W. 
Byrns, 6th District, Tennessee. 


by Margaret Robertson* 





services—the 


branch of both 
irmy and navy air corps. The reason 
for this is obvious also. The air corps 
is a new baby and it hasn’t been taken 
to the heart of the General Staff as 
closely as it might have been. Of course 
the baby is there and it bears the family 
name and there must be some evidence 
to outsiders that it is being properly 
cared for But all the other members of 
the family had been together for such a 
long time. They understood each other 
ind were getting on nicely and harmoni- 


newest 


ously as brothers and sisters when this 
The older brothers 
nd sisters were too old to easily adapt 
i new little brother 
ind they haven’t yet forgiven him for 
ting born. Anyv 
ious brat. Gets in their way entirely 
» much. Should the President ask the 
General Staff to draft a plan which he 
submit to Congress and should he 
sist that some reduction just has to be 
ide, isn’t it reasonable to think that 
the infant branch of the service shall be 
he one to make the sacrifice—or at least 
ke the heavy end of it? 
We know that as a “war to end war,” 
the World conflict was a failure. 


w baby was born 
t} emselves to h iving 


iy he’s such a pre- 


Peace 
ets and Kellogg treaties will not pre- 
serve us and we, with reason, anticipate 
nother—and a more deadly war. And 
that conflict the heaviest burdens will 
ll upon the air corps. Handicapped 
nd against odds, that branch of the 
rvice is today going on with its de- 
velopment. The spirit of the air corps 
iid not be broken. But it can use all 
encouragement that Congress and the 
ople will give. 


The total appropriation for the army 
military activities for the fiscal year 
1930 is $331,000,000. 
on only twenty-two per cent is to be 


Of that appropria- 


expt nded for the air corps including pay 
of officer and enlisted personnel and 
equipment. 

Of the $360,000.,000 appropriated for 
the navy and marine corps only 161% per 
cent can be expended for the air branch. 

The pay of the pilots of the army and 
navy is ridiculously small. The largest 
[Continued on page 106] 
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by 
Richard C. 
Marshall 


Vice President and 

General Manager, 

Thompson Aeronau- 
tical Corporation 
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On The Ramp at Cleveland. 
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INAUGURATING AND 
OPERATING AN... 





ROM the viewpoint of the casu 


observer, or even an experienced air 


transport operator, the problems to 
be solved in inaugurating a regular sched- 
uled passenger, mail and express am- 
phibian line should not differ widely 
from those encountered in starting the 
more familiar type of air line employ- 
ing land planes. 

Also to the layman, the advantages 
offered by one line over another would 
not seem to be great But, as a matter 
of faet, the problems which arise in start- 


AMPHIBIAN LINE 


Ing an amphibian route are many, while 
the superiority of such a line over any 
other is also marked to a high degree 

There are perhaps three factors of 
major importance to be considered 
before beginning operations on any form 
of air route today. The first, of neces- 
sity, is finance; the second, personnel, 
and, the third, equipment. But even 
with the apparent similarity they would 
seem to have in the starting of all air 
lines the disparity is not small. Other 
likenesses in operation difficulties are in 
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cidental. Therefore, let us turn to the 
more important differences and problems. 

Granting that the prospective operat- 
ing company has sufficient capital the 
questions of personnel and. equipment 
predominate. The former, of course, 
may be divided into three subheads, 
namely: executive, pilots and mechanics. 

Working on the presumption that the 
company has adequate financial backing, 
it is also logical to believe the executive 
personnel is there. So that phase may 
be passed by; for, the more serious prob- 
lems arise in the operations division. 

A company starting the common air 
passenger system has precedent to fol- 
low. The Thompson Aeronautical Cor- 
poration, in commencing its amphibian 
line between Detroit and Cleveland, had 
no prototype to model after. 

It was necessary for us to secure a 
terminal location in each city near 
enough to the center of the business dlis- 
trict to give the line adequate advantages 
over the lines using airports to assure it 
of a profitable patronage. 

In Cleveland we found that most of 
the water front property, possessing the 
qualities we considered essential for an 
amphibian base, was owned by the city 
or national government. And, as is the 
case in almost all dealings wit] 
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tape to be untangled and straightened 
out before we were able to obtain our 
present terminal location at the foot of 
East Ninth Street. 

It was less difficult for us to acquire 
our Detroit terminus, as the property 
was rented from an individual. 

While negotiating for terminal loca- 
tions at each end, it was discovered that 
the price asked in each case was pro- 
hibitive for a single organization such 
as ours to meet. Four hundred thousand 
dollars was the approximate value of the 
Cleveland property, owned by the United 
States Government. The Detroit land is 
part of a $3,500,000 estate, and we would 
have been required to take over the 
whole tract at that price had we decided 
to buv it; for the owners did not wish 
to sell it in part. 

We were, therefore, forced to procure 
our amphibian bases at a very high 
rental. Also, we were required to sign a 
rental lease for 12 months on each parcel 
although we are able to operate our line 
only seven months of the vear because of 
weather conditions and the freezing of 
the Detroit River and Lake Erie 

There is one remedy we can see for 
this almost prohibitive cost of a water- 
front terminal: It is the need for cities 
such as Cleveland, Detroit, St. Louis and 
others to build municipal seaplane and 
amphibian bases just as they have air- 
ports. 

After deciding upon the terminals and 
getting the work under way for the con- 
struction of ramps and depots, the ques- 


The Amphibian, says Mr. Mar- 
shall, is the best type for general 


transport use. 











An inspiring scene of mod- 
ern comfortable travel. 


tion of equipment, pilots and other 
matters, to which we had already de- 
voted considerable thought, was given 
our full attention. 

We decided to use Keystone-Loening 
amphibian Air Yachts for several rea- 
sons. First, we had faith in their sturdi- 
ness of construction, their all around 
ability as flying machines and, too, we 
were familiar with their excellent rec- 
ords, made in all kinds of service. 

One other important factor which was 
instrumental in prompting us to decide 
upon the Keystone-Loening was the fact 
we knew we would be pioneering a new 
type of travel in this section of the 
country. It was our belief that travel 
on the line would hardly warrant a larger 
craft for the first season. Our judgment 
has not been entirely borne out in the 
latter case as it is not uncommon for 
us to refuse as many as six and eight 
requests for passage on one plane. Also, 
several times, when we have deemed it 
advisable, we have run second sections. 

The Thompson Aeronautical Corpora- 
tion has,three Loenings in its service, 
powered with Wright Cyclone engines of 
525 horse power. 

Our schedule calls for four round trips 
daily from each city at 10 a. m., 12:30, 
3 and 5 p.m. It is so arranged that 
but two planes are flown each day while 
the third is held at our Cleveland hangar 
where it is gone over and checked for 
every possible defect which might occur 
in the ship or motor. Also, at the end of 
each scheduled flight the plane is gone 
over by two mechanics under the direec- 
tion of the co-pilot who is a licensed 
mechanic. 

Of equal importance to equipment is 
the need of getting pilots experienced in 
flying amphibian planes. This was, and 
still is, a very difficult task inasmuch as 
the only trained amphibian pilots today 
are those in the army and navy air serv- 
ice. Consequently, we have found it 
necessary to train some of our pilots. 
Other amphibian operators will undoubt- 
edly have to do likewise until the supply 
is greater, 

At Detroit and Cleveland we have 
huge, stationary ramps which permit our 
planes to taxi to and from the water 
under their own power, and load and un- 
load passengers, baggage and mail on 
land. 

Because the ramps are stationary it 
has been difficult at times for the pilots 
to maneuver their ships on to them dur- 
ing strong cross winds. This raises the 
question as to whether future amphibian 
terminals shall have floating ramps 
which can be swung into the wind and 
thus facilitate the landing of planes. 

With floating ramps it would probably 
be of material importance to have pas- 
senger stations, combined with ticket of- 
fices, mechanics and baggage rooms 

[Continued on page 56] 
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LANDING AN 
AIRPLANE BY 
PARACHUTE 


by 


CAPTAIN 
ROSCOE 
TURNER* 


OW that I have demonstrated 
that an airplane may be landed 
by a parachute I believe that the 

time is near when every up-to-date plane 
will be equipped with a mechanically re- 
leased, built-in parachute. By this 
means a crippled-in-the-air-plane may 
be landed safely saving the entire load 
of passengers, pay load and the airplane 
from wrecking. 

It requires no stretch of imagination 
to visualize every airplane of the near 
future with a built-in parachute snugly 
stored in the center wing section in such 
a way that no evidence is in sight of 
the latest safety device. Neither will the 
lines of the plane have to be changed. 
It has been fully demonstrated that para- 
chutes can be and are being used to 
land individual passengers safely. It is 
only a step further to apply the same 
safety device to a group and to the air- 
plane. 

It was only after many experiments 
with parachutes and weights and much 
study as to air resistance and other con- 
ditions entering into the project that I 
landed the first airplane by aid of a 
mechanically released built-in parachute. 
Had I not been confident of success I 
would never have tried is before 15,000 
spectators at Santa Ana, California. Now 
that the initial test has proven so suc- 
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cessful I look for rapid development 
along this line of safety first. 

In this particular instanee the result 
was accomplished by replacing the second 
rib on each half of the wing with a heavy 
ply-wood to take all the compression 
strain of the two ribs in general use. A 
steel rib was placed at the center sec- 
tion of the two half wings and the whole 
compartment thus created was floored 
with heavy ply-wood. This gave greatly 
increased strength to the wing and at the 
same time afforded a solid compartment 
for the pack. 

At each of the four corners of the com- 
partment a heavy coil spring was placed, 
also two at the center. Each spring had 
a recoil force of 2,000 pounds and was 
placed in a solid steel container bolted 
through the spars. 

By this arrangement the releasement 
shock was equally distributed and a force 
of 12,000 pounds thrown against the pack 
at the release of the springs. 

On top of the six springs rested the 
basket which was the parachute carrier. 

[Continued on page 62] 


* Captain Turner served as First Lieu- 
tenant during the World War on the 
American forces. He has been in com- 
mercial aviation since and is an accom- 
plished stunt flier. Now traffic manager 
and chief pilot of the Nevada air lines. 
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that there were alwavs 

pupils at some of the flying 

schools before the World War, who were 
regarded as permanent. It seemed cer- 
tain that they would continue to be 
pupils, as long as they lived and had 
funds to pay for crashes; for they would 
never be able to pass the Aero Club of 
America’s simple test for a pilot’s license. 
Among these “life pupils,” as some wag 
dubbed them at the time, no nationality 
was more conspicuous than the Japanes¢ 
The word soon went about the world 
that Japanese had a screw missing in 
their brains and that this small piece of 
hardware was what they needed to b 
able to fly. No matter how clever they 
might be at juggling, tight-rope walkin 
or jiu-jitsu, the Japanese lacked either 
the average Occidental’s sense of bal- 
ance, or else—another theory — they 
simply could not do two things at once 
Ground fliers and arm-chair aviators 
sat around and discussed this question 
with grave faces. The explanations 
given were full of imagination and hear- 
say; but it never occurred to anyone 
that the premise might be wrong. Just 
because the Japanese who came to Amer- 


VIATION pioneers can remember 


to learn, were still unable to fly cred- 
itably, was no proof that all other 


Japanese were equally destined to noth- 
ing but a crashing career in aviation. 

History has proved that Japanese can 
fly. It is not necessary to recall the 
flight from Tokyo to Paris of one of the 
planes of a great Japanese newspaper. 
It is better to describe the difficult con- 
ditions under which Japanese are flying 
from day to day over and about their 
long archipelago and mention their new 
air lines which will eventually revolu- 
tionize communications in the Orient. 

Of all civilized countries Japan stands 
at the top as the hardest place to land. 
It is composed of eight large and about 
eight thousand small islands. There is 
a backbone of jagged mountains running 
through each of the chief islands, punc- 
tuated here and there with craters—ac- 
tive and defunct—and seven long chains 
of voleanic mountains. All these peaks 
and ranges are frequently hidden by 
clouds or mist, making them fatal im- 
pediments to the machine whose pilot 
fails to guess where they are. 

Every available square yard of ground 
in the fairly level places is utilized for 
agriculture or industrial purposes, except 


by 
a 
Percy 


Noel * 


The plane to the left 
belongs to the Osaka 


Mainichi newspaper. 


in the far northern parts where no one 
wants to go. Ii the 
the kind that did not convert Mother 
Earth into airplane traps, it would not 
be so bad; but instead of fields of corn 
or wheat, either of which are not im- 
possible for a pancake landing, there are 
rice paddies. Rice is grown wet and 
dry, but ninety per cent is grown wet, 
which means that rice paddies are squares 
of slimy mud, intersected by irrigation 
ditches, large and small. 

There are, it is true, some sandy 
beaches on these islands of Japan, but 
the fine sand which packs itself close 
and solid is exceptional and most of the 
beaches of loose, yielding sand are almost 
as wicked as the rice paddies. 

We would also direct attention to the 
trees. They are much noted in art and 
poetry for their graceful attitudes and 
curious growth; but never seem beauti- 
ful to the aviator with dead motor who 
finds one in his way, just as he thinks he 
has chosen a nice place to land. 

Trees are a special pride of Japan, 
where reforestation has been in force for 
centuries, and so are the mountain lakes, 


agriculture was of 


- * Aviation Editor, War Correspondent 
and Flier since 1910. Now located in Japan. 
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! which n disagreeable hazards 

ly over, especially en sunny days. 

I hermore it rains about one-half the 
lavs of the vear and the humidity, rising 
the warm s makes powerful anti- 


ng arguments when it reaches the cool 
mountain air 
these difficulties, the mili- 
ies have succeeded in es- 


In spite of 


uir authorit 


lishing a few flying grounds and the 
Navy Air Force has its landing places 
d hydro ports. Thus, between them, 
ey have been able to train some excel- 
irmen. The equipment in both 
rmvy and navy tion is none too rood. 
It includes too many machines that 
ild long ago have been condemned in 
U.S. A.; but men who operate such 
t-of-date pl ines are all the better 
ots when thev are given something 

cood to fly. 
Civilian pilots are less numerous, and 
rv few indeed have had commercial 


ny hours in the air; but 

class fliers among 
them, including several women. 

Having learned that the failure of the 

students in America was due to 

for aviation, all 

ipplied to candidates 
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The Eagle of the 
Orient Is Just 








Learning the Use 
of Wings & & 





KIZUGAWA: Japan’s first international airport. Planes of 
Japan Air Transport Company in the foreground. 


before they are accepted either for the 
army, navy or civilian schools. Either 
because the tests are too severe or be- 
cause there is something lacking phys- 
ically in many of the applicants, the per- 
centage passing the tests is low. One 
point has been established which is that 
temperamentally the Japanese are battle 
airmen born, in that they have nerves 
of iron and are not afraid to die. 

It might be said that Japanese were 
entirely too indifferent to death to make 


vood commercial pilots, because they 
would apply this indifference to their 
passengers, as well as to themselves. On 
the other hand it is well known that fear 
can turn the most reliable pilot into a 
most dangerous one, and being free from 
any possible weakness of that character 
perhaps balances the Japanese over-in- 
difference to death. Furthermore, their 
highly developed sense of loyalty and 
personal responsibility stimulates their 
attention to the protection of the lives 
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of passengers entrusted to them. 

It is well known that the Japanese 
attitude towards death is quite different 
from ours; centuries of training has de- 
veloped a fatalism which is beyond the 
Occidental imagination. But it is less 
known that this has produced in them 
real insensibility to risk and danger, 
which all the Western culture and prac- 
tices introduced have not yet awakened. 
In many vocations this insensibility is 
more than offset, as in the case of auto- 
mobile drivers, by unusual adroitness, 
but in aviators it must still be a handi- 
cap. 

The airman’s skill depends much upon 
his intuitive premonition of danger. He 
must sense the risk before it is encoun- 
tered. Lacking this, Japanese pilots 
meet disaster oftener than the average 
Occidental, is my theory. 

Now that—as I write—the first genu- 
ine international aero passenger service 
has been inaugurated by the Japanese, 
there will be opportunity to discover 
whether these airmen of Nippon are 
really mentally handicapped for flying. 


The regularity demanded to transport 
mail and passengers will be the real test 
It will give an opportunity to obtain 


statistics to answer at least a part of 
the question. 

The new air route for mail and pas- 
sengers from Tokyo, via anc 





Fujiyama, Nippon’s sacred mount. 


Fukuoka, to Chosen (Korea) is served 
by what Japan considers the best foreign- 


rn} 


made urpianes. The pilots are the pick 
of the civilian airmen. Several good 


landing erounds have been established 
alc ng the route. A new 
has been opened at 


international 
Osaka. 
Everything is in favor of success, ex- 


and m«¢ teorolog- 


cept the topographical 

nditions of Japan. 
Ss s of the mail and passenger line 
turning point in the aero- 
history of the country, which, 
ch it dates back to 1910, the year of 
Wright exhibition flights in the 
United States, has few brilliant lines. 
pages of sl progress and 

( te! 

0, ns Tokug nd Hino 
made the first flight in Japan on a 
Bleriot monoplane and a Henry Farman 


biplane, respectively. From that time on 


little was done. The World War lent the 
nations of Europe marvellous progress in 
flying, while Japan remained obsolete. 
At the end of 1917 Japan had less than 
30 old Maurice Farmans equipped with 
70 to 100 horsepower Daimler motors. 

The army and navy air organizations 
improved somewhat under the guidance 
of the French airmen headed by Col- 
onel Faure, who came to Japan in Janu- 
ary, 1918, and the British Air Mission, 
which remained from 1920 to 1921. The 
aircraft industries received a spurt at 
the same time, but only a few large firms 
have since built many machines or 
motors. 

The Naval Air Force consists of 12 
corps of which the one stationed at 
Kasumigaura is the largest. The supply 
of materials is in charge of the depart- 
ment of materials of the navy. 

Civil aviation is under the direct con- 
trol and sup rintendence of the aviation 
bureau of the department of communica- 
This bureau originally was di- 

but later 


tions. 
rectly under the war minister, 
was transferred to the s Ipervision of the 


communications dep iurtment 

The term of pilots’ training is nine 
months. Candidates are selected among 
officers and non-commissioned officers, 
22 to 25 vears old. The navy and army 


aviation schools also undertake the edu- 


[Conti ued on page o | 





Mobilization maneuvers in Osaka viewed from Ryan Monoplane of the 


Osaka Mainichi newspaper. 
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U. S. WEATHER BUREAU 


LIGHTNING 


by M. Luckiesh 


Director Lightning research, National 
Lamp Works of General Electric Company. 


IGHTNING with it compani- 
ment of roaring thunder still mo- 
mentarily terrifies human beings 


but the ligchtning-rod business is not a 


flourishing one. Property ge due to 
lightning and to the fires which often 
follow amounts in this country to only 

few mil dollars per year. The per- 
centage of fire insurance officials living 
in houses without lightning-rods is the 
same as that of the public at large. Such 
equipment does not altiect Insurance 
rates. In fact, protection of ordinary 
buildings from lightning is no longer a 
live issue Because of the rarity of 
lightning hits, the cost of lightning pro- 


tection is overwhelmingly greater than 


the actual damage done 

In the matter of human beings killed 
ind injured, again the facts are not dis- 
turbing. In this country less than five 
persons out of every million are struck 


by lightning annually Many of these 
hits are due to human folly in taking 
refuge under isolated shelters—including 
trees—which are among the more liable 
to be struck Therefore, earth-beings 
its ter- 
rifying flash and roar, lightning rarely 


have found that, notwithstanding 
damages them or their pocketbooks. 

But mankind has taken to the air— 
lightning’s source and pl: 
where up ibove, Jove makes and hurls 
his thunderbolts. The international bal- 
loon races start late on a sultrv after- 
noon. In a few hours several balloons 


veround. Some- 





have been harassed by thunderstorms 
and lightning. One or two are hit and 
disaster follows. Lightning appears to 
be dangerous to balloons. Zeppelins 
have often been reported to have been 
struck by lightning, but no disastrous 
results have been officially attributed to 
this terror of the sky. 

The speed and maneuverability of air- 
planes keep them out of thunderstorms 
as a rule, but many have passed under, 
through, or close to such storms. Still, 
if there are any official records of air- 
planes being struck by lightning they 
have escaped the attention of the pres- 
ent writer and others interested in flying 
for many years. However, the subject 
is an important one now that mankind 
has definitely decided to travel by air 
In fact, it is properly opened by the re- 
port that a T. A. T. airplane was recently 
the victim of a bolt of lightning over 
New Mexico. 

Statistics may eventually prove that 
lightning is a more potential danger to 
aerial travelers than to persons remain- 
ing on the earth’s surface. However, it 
is very safe to state that the chance of 
an airplane being struck by lightning is 
very small indeed. This assurance is 
gratifying but it does not eliminate the 
need for studying the problem nor does 
it dissipate interest in the subject 

A good deal is known of the habits of 
lightning discharges but naturally the 
subject has been studied from an earthly 








viewpoint. Not all that is necessary is 
known in régard to the origin of the 
electrical charge which dissipates itself 
in such a flash followed by echoing 
thunder. With many gaps in our earthly 
knowledge pertaining to it, one is hard 
pressed to discuss it from a flying view- 
point. However, discussion leads to ob- 
servations and these are sorely needed. 

The source of the electrical charge in 
the air or in a cloud is commonly at- 
tributed to the friction caused by winds. 
During a spell of dry weather an enor- 
mous charge of electricity may accumu- 
late. A cloud may be considered to be 
one plate of a huge condenser and an- 
other cloud or the earth corresponds to 
the other plate. When the voltage or 
potential difference becomes sufficient to 
break down this “condenser” the charge 
is dissipated by a bolt of lightning which 
in reality consists of many oscillations 
in a fraction of a second. 

A photograph of lightning upon a 
rapidly moving photographic film, or ob- 
tained by rotating the camera very 
rapidly, proves this oscillatory character 


To the left, Washington 
Monument, Baltimore, in sil- 
houette against a “bolt.” 


One of the most striking 

lightning photographs ever 

made. Right, an electrical 
storm. 





UNDERWOOD & UNDERWOOD 


ind also measures the elapsed time very 
readily. If the electric potential between 
two clouds or between a cloud and the 
earth is very close to the point of dis- 
charge, certainly an aircraft containing 
metal decreases the effective length of 
the air-path and would cause the dis- 
charge. If so, the lightning bolt would 
take a path of which the aircraft was a 
part. The result would be a direct hit. 
Even though there are many gaps in our 
ledge of lightning this result seems 
inevitable. 

This experiment is easily performed on 
A spark-gap may be con- 


know 


small seale. 
nected to a source of high voltage and it 
or the voltage may be so regulated that 

disruptive discharge would take place 

the gap were shortened slightly or the 
increased. Then, if a _ small 
metallic object is introduced into the 
“lightning” takes place. Even a 
metallic object is unnecessary. By hold- 
ing the flame of a lighted match beneath 
the gap the discharge will pass. The 
particles of carbon and the ions caused 
by the combustion will increase the con- 


oltage 


gap 


Q 


in 


J 


ductivity sufficiently to cause the dis- 
charge. Rare as may be the chance of 
an aircraft passing at the proper time 
between two charged clouds or between 
a charged cloud and the earth, this may 
happen. And when it happens with the 
potential difference great enough, the 
aircraft may “set off” the lightning and 
thus become a part of the latter’s crooked 
path. 

In 1751, Benjamin Franklin proved 
that lightning was a huge electric spark. 
However, little was added to that knowl- 
edge until near the beginning of the pres- 
ent century. Much or most of the atmos- 
pheric electricity is believed to be pro- 
duced by simple friction. It has been 
shown that a powerful spray of con- 
densed steam driven against a surface of 
vater produces an electric charge. In 
any event rain conducts to the earth 
much of the atmospheric electricity 
which has accumulated during dry 
weather. Doubtless, there are other 
factors. 

For example, it is known that invi- 


yf 


[Continued on page 74 
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THe 4acic Carper 


OF BUSINESS by 


B. G. Dahlberg 


T was a little more than two years of The Southern Sugar Company is in 
ago that I purchased my first air- New York City, and, as the financial 
plane, a Stinson-Detroiter,* and _ center of the country, it is there too that 
since that time the log kept by my pilot the Dahlberg Corporation of America, 
shows that we have covered more than the holding company for these industries, 





284,000 miles. This 1 the distance originated. 
hen we last checked the total and by With this picture in mind and con- 
now 300,000 miles is more nearly the sidering the length of time required for 
correct figure ordinary rail travel between these points, 
Most of this flying was to speed up it is easy to see the time saving value 
my traveling between the widely sep- of flying. To my mind the airplane will 
rated | ts of the offices, factories and mean as much to the future of American 
plantations of the Dahlberg Sugar Cane industry as the telegraph and long-dis- 
Industrie For example, the mill and tance telephone have in the past 
plantation Che Southern Sugar Com- In making the long jumps I foll 
pany are ed at Cle ton, Florida, the plan used by the T \.T. in the trans- 
in the s nern central part the state, continental service recently inaugurated 
midway between Palm Beach and Fort by Col. Lindbergh. When it is neces- 
Myers The mill of The Celotex Com- sary for me to go from New York t 
pany, whel e mal ture a semi-rigid Clewiston, I take the night train as far 
pullding ra trom | the waste as Fayetteville, North Carolina. My 
re of ti ne ter th traction Of pilot, George Pomeroy, has gone on in 
the sugal ted at Marrero, Louisi- advance and is waiting there with th 
n ross the river from New ship. 
Orleans From Fayetteville we generally fly to 
Also, in the sugar cane district of Jacksonville, stop for lunch and take on 
Louisiar re located the plantations and fuel, and then on down to Palm Beach 
mills of The South ¢ st and Cypremort or over direct to the mill at Clewiston 
Companik hile offices ¢ the com- — 
panies are in Chicago. The main office + President Celotex Co., Dahlberg & 


Co., Clewiston Co., Southern Sugar Co., 
* Mr. Dahlberg has since added others South Coast Co., Dahlberg Corp. of 
to his fleet. America, Florida Sugar and Cypremort Cos. 
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Bror G. Dahlberg, with his pilot, George Pomeroy, and Fairchild cabin 


invi- job. 
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Another view with the 
efficient Wasp-motored 
Fairchild forming the back 








drop. sun 
the 
a SD 
By train this trip would take two days. it is swift, clean and even a bit ex- building and maintenance of emergency mak 
From Jacksonville to Clewiston alone is _ hilarating. landing fields. To me it is one of th Fi 
a long sixteen hour train ride, which dis- For the past year I have been using interesting signs of the growing air con- migi 
tance we fly in around three hours } Fairchild cabin job that I originally sciousness of the country that such fields cold 
Chicago to Florida, it is practically the sed to equip an exploring party are springing up like the proverbial fligh 
same procedure except that I take the headed by Dr. E. W. Brandes of the mushroom. Naturally my business takes cruis 
night train to Millington Field, near Mem- Dy tment of Agriculture which pene- me frequently over the same routes and their 
phis, Tennessee, where we get an early trated into the wilds of New Guinea in in the comparatively short time that I penil 
morning start and fly to Florida, saving s 1 of new species of sugar cane. As have been flying it is amazing how the So 
a day’s travel. At Clewiston we have a result of this expedition more than number of these fields has increased spee 
our own landing field and hangar. Re- 100 varieties, including the Sacchrum For the business man making long of J: 
cently we purchased a Curtiss Robin Robust: rought back to. trips it is also important that his pilot their 
plane for use by the officials of the com- America ernment ex- should be thoroughly familiar with the tropi 
pany located in Clewiston. A daily check g our properties country over which he is to fly. Then is a 
on the activities of planting, harvesting at Canal if an emergency landing is necessary he Trav 
and preparing additional acreage in this Sugar « from seed but will know how much time to figure on addit 
vast territory in the Everglades, owned ween the joints and where to land. I believe thoroughly histo 
by The Southern Sugar Company, is | in tl This made it that a business man cannot be too care- Fr 
made by airplane. Ordinarily it would 1 rv to bring back live cane that ful in the selection of his pilot and the Cleve 
take a month for a man on horseback toy | germinate. Without the airplane, selection of his ship. My pilot is one of 
check these conditions. But this is an- it | have been a physical impossi- the veterans in the business of flying 








other story.* bility to have procured the new species having gained his first instruction under 

From Jacksonville to New Orleans is from the unexplored regions of New the French during the war and later fly- 
just a nice hop of five hours and I am Guinea, which country is said to have ing the air mail and regular commercial 
at the mill of The Celotex Company. been the original home of eane, inas- work. 
Then, perhaps, back to Chicago the next much as once the cane had been pro- Often during the day’s flying we are 
day. cured it would have withered and died able to make several stops, transact the 

If it is necessary for me to visit our on the long trek back to civilization. business on hand and be on our way 
offices on the west coast I take the night The cabin of this plane, which is to our final destination. The growing 
train from Chicago to Kansas City and eall: “The Celotex,” is arranged so facilities of the larger airports are doing 
then fly on to El Paso, Texas, and from that I can work with my secretary, going much to help in this regard with their 
there on to Los Angeles. Or, if the over the mail and papers on hand and waiting rooms and restaurants. I may 
weather is right, we may go by way of having them all cleaned up by the time wire on ahead for a man to meet me at 
Omaha, Nebraska; Cheyenne, Wyoming we finish our “hop.” At other times, my the airport, discuss our business there 
and Salt Lake City. In every instance retary may follow by train and I work and within a half an hour be in the air 
my pilot goes on ahead while I transact alone, read or take a nap as the case on our way to the next town. At lunch 
the business in hand. I then get my may be time we stop and eat or if we are in a 
night’s sleep on the Pullman and am I do not believe in taking any undue _ hurry we take our lunch with us and eat 
ready for a full day’s flight and work risks in flying and my pilot always re- en route 

After the novelty of flying has worn ceives the weather reports ahead on the I would not venture to say just how 
off and one settles down to it as a matter route we are to cover. However, when much the time saving of air travel has 
of business routine, it’s just about like 0) is flying constantly, some bad increased my own productive efficiency; 
regular steamship travel. Sometimes the weather must be expected and then it but it is high. In fact, after having used 
air is a bit bumpy and then one has to js that the staunchness of the ship and an airplane for business traveling, it 
be a good sailor. But for the most part the skill of the pilot are important con- would be as difficult to do without it as 

siderations to go back to the horse and buggy after 

* Story on Everglades will follow in an In this connection, I believe that one the automobile 

early issue. of the greatest factors in safety is the [Continued on page 109] 
‘ 
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Fliers Who Follow the Sun 
by George H. Dacy 


Sportsmen, like migrating birds, now follow 


the sun. 


UR ever increasing tourist proces- 


sion composed of motoring “rob- 

ins” that flit southward with the 
sun when itures signal 
the approach of winter is now rivaled by 
a small band of 
make similat 


Following close 


seasonal temper 
umateur birdmen who 
innual migrations. 
in the wake of the real 
migratory birds that sense the coming of 
cold weather and dodge it by southerly 
flight, American sportsmen 
cruise with g 
their destinat 
pacious Florid 
Soaring through skyland at terrific 
l the threats 
is they pilot 


American 


prt minent 
cloudland soline 


wings, 
yuthernmost 


ion be ing oul 


peninsula- 


speed, millionaires lat oh it 
of Jack Frost and Boreas 


their airplanes toward the 


tropics where June-in-January weather 
is & sort o! Ve ir-around occurrence. 
Travel through the upper air is thus 


adding another thrilling chapter to the 
history of New World tran 

From Detroit 
( leveland, St Louis, ind 


portation. 
Ne W York, 
other Ameri- 


( “hic ago, 


Just in from the Frozen North 


after a glorious trip. 


can cities, sportsmen journey through 
the ocean of air to sunny Southland 
where ideal flying weather prevails dur- 
ing the reign of King Winter throughout 
the snowflake zone. Just as leading 
golfers, tennis champions, swimmers, 
baseball players, polo players and other 
lovers of outdoor sports shove off for 
Florida when the weatherman 
rarily banishes such amusements from 
northern mounting list of 
amateur aviators is also forming the 
habit of simulating the birds that follow 
the sun, 

South Florida is the mecca of these 
air-travelers who are ushering in a new 
and novel era of pleasure jaunting from 
here to there and everywhere. Miami, 
winter resort capital of northern society, 
is a leading center of Dixie flying where 
superb aviational conditions are pro- 
vided throughout the year. From this 
pleasure, the visiting fliers can rove to 
Nassau, Bimini, Cuba, South America 
and other tropical destinations assured 


tempo- 


settings, a 


that winter’s vicissitudes will neither in- 
terrupt nor mar their trips. 

Gar Wood, impeccable power boat 
champion from Detroit, maintains a 
beautiful winter home at Miami Beach 
and frequently flits from North to South, 
or reverse, in his sturdy amphibian 
plane, Kin Jockety. During his winter 
vacation, Mr. Wood pilots his pleasure 
plane regularly above the multihued wa- 
ters of Biscayne Bay, the Gulf Stream 
and the great Atlantic. Last spring, Gar 
Wood drove his sterling speedboat, Miss 
America VII, to a new world’s record in 
Indian Creek, just back of his Miami 
Beach estate during one of the intervals 
between his cruises on high. In six speed 
trials over the accurately measured one 
mile course, both with and against wind 
and tide, Mr. Wood set a new average 
speed record of 93.123 miles per hour. 
No other racing boat under the most fa- 
vorable conditions has been able to 


eclipse a gait of 80 miles an hour. 
A disciple of speed both on land and 
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water, it was only logical that Mr. Wood 
would react positively to the lure of 
swift flight through the kingdom of the 
sky. In record time under skilled tute- 
lage, he mastered the fundamentals of 
flying and shortly began solo ventures 
as pilot of Kin Jockety into the upper 
atmosphere. This seasoned sportsman is 
now an enthusiastic advocate of air 
travel. Aviation speedsters who delight 
in establishing new flying records wel- 
come Gar Wood to their ranks. If, po- 
tentially, he performs as successfully in 
cloudland as he has formerly in piloting 
his record power boats, the tales of his 
flying exploits will eventually 
around the world. 

John D. Hertz, who accumulated a 
fortune in the taxicab business in Chi- 
cago, is another American 
who maintains a palatial winter home at 
Miami Beach and who travels via the 
atmosphere wherever he goes in his Si- 
korsky amphibian plane. The colors of 
the Hertz stable of thoroughbreds have 
been at the van in many national and 
international running races during recent 
years and have entrenched both Mr. and 
Mrs. Hertz as outstanding participants 
in the sport of kings. Their interest and 
ardor in aviation are almost as g1 

Joseph Medill Patterson, owner of the 
Chicago Tribune and Liberty Magazine, 
often is accompanied by his daughter in 
their privately owned plane. They are 
also numbered among the air-minded 
tourists who last season shortened the 
trip from the frozen North to summery 


millionaire 








Harry Rogers, adept angler and 

skilled pilot, uses his home-con- 

structed amphibian for jaunts to 

the Deep Seas Fishing grounds. 

He anchors his amphibian, fish- 

ing directly from the “Parked” 
plane. 


by way of the upper air. After 
sojourn In Miami, the Pat- 
ns traversed the notable “Lindbergh 


oyable 


] 


le,” a delightful air voyage in regions 


here tropical temperatures obtain dur- 


time when heavy overcoats, furs 

1 galoshes are the order of the day 
k home.” 

The rhythmic roar of incoming and 


titude of beau- 


such 


ng planes in the | 


Biscayne Bay has reached 


proportions at Miami that yachtsmen 
have objected and requested the removal 
of waterside landing fields to sites far- 
ther away from the center of things. 
This astonishing condition illustrates 
aptly the popularity which aeronautics 
has attained in South Florida. When th 
comings and goings of aircraft are so nu- 
merous as to disturb the rest and recrea- 
tion of wealthy yachtsmen—many of 
whom also own and operate their favor- 
ite flying machines viation has been 
accepted on a large scale, as a modern 
means of pleasure transportation. 

EW angles in aviation in South 

Florida include not only the use of 
modern flying machines for extraordi- 
nary fishing and hunting trips, but also 
for unique social and scientific purposes 
Bridge and tea parties by airplane on¢ 
mile above azure seas and tropical ter- 
rain were inaugurated in Miami during 
the last tourist season. The story of the 
lirst flying bridge parties Was recounted 
in France, England, Italy, Germany and 
other European countries where flying 


has attracted the ardent attention o 


social leaders during the last few years 

Mrs. James Gilman, wife of a bank 
president, and herself president of the 
South Florida Junior League, was the 
originator of this innovation in aviation 
This clever hostess chartered a Ford tri- 
motored plane for an afternoon tea and 


bridge party. Naturally her guests 
were thrilled at the idea of 


[ Continued on page 60] 


going up in 





Raymond and Russell Firestone, Gar Wood, Mr. Wood’s plane, the Kin Jockety, in the back- 
ground. Each of these three, prominent in other branches of sport, have taken to flying with great 
enthusiasm. 
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NEW AIR CORPS 
SALVAGE TRUCK 








HIS truck is de- 


signed to meet 





the new conditions of 


the modern air field. 





NEW wrecking or salvage truck 
n% has recently been delivered at 

Wright Field, Dayton, Ohio, for 
service testing. This will be used for the 
transportation of new and wrecked air- 
planes, for carrying large quantities of 
oil and gasoline in drums, for loading 
heavy equipment, or changing engines. 
The body is of sufficient size to permit 
hauling a complete airplane of the pur- 
suit or observation type, or either the 
fuselage or wings of larger planes. A 
hand-operated crane is provided with a 
capacity of two tons. The truck is 18 
feet long and 7 feet wide with a capacity 
ol five tons. 

A six-wheel drive chassis has been se 
lected for it because it will be required to 
operate on unlimited cross-country mis- 
sions in reaching the scene of crashes and 
with this drive the truck will have the 
ability to negotiate the terrain encoun- 
tered in cross-country operation, and for 
the further reason that its large area of 
ground contact permits operation on the 
airdrome with a minimum amount of 
damage due to the wheels sinking. 

The body is of platform type with re- 
movable posts and wing racks. The crane 
is provided with a chain hoist and is 
hand-operated. It is so designed that it 
may be lowered when not in use. There 
are three floodlights for night work, two 
mounted on the outside, and one on the 
inside. The inside light is portable and 
provided with fifty feet of extension cord 
Ample space is provided for carrying 
tools, tackle, and other necessary equip- 
ment. 

The chassis is a Coleman six-wheeled 
type, provided with 42 by 9 pneumatic 
tires all around. The old large trucks 
have always been hard to steer. This 
drives easily through all six wheels. Air 
brakes connect with the four rear wheels 
and an emergency hand brake operates 
on the drive shaft. The crane is raised 
into position by pulling back upon it 
until the pins on the side channels can 
be inserted through the boom fittings 
which slide inside the channels. The 
cables are then placed into position over 
the pulleys on the tops of the two rear 
body posts. The boom is then raised 
into position by turning either crank on 
the windlass. This truck will form an 
important piece of field equipment for 
the air corps under either war or peace- 
time conditions. 
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% THE SERVIS RECORDER is a small and simple precision 
device which automatically writes a complete log of the 
. ship. It is a completely independent, self-contained unit 


operated by its own clock mechanism, and is not con- 
nected with the motor or other mechanism. 

The only operation required is rewinding of clock and 
insertion of fresh chart each day 











TO THE RIGHT Is the New Fair- 
child streamlined landing light. 

It is set in an opening in the 
wing, 11 inches across, eight 
inches deep and 10 inches high, 
at its rear or highest point. It is 
light in weight. A 420 watt lamp 
is used, and the device is fitted 
with effective shock absorbers. 
All parts are easily accessible 
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THE WILHART AIRPLANE BRAKE is low in price and simply con vols 
structed. It is light in weight yet rugged. The design allows for the ne 

lubrication of the friction elements resulting in what is claimed to be — 


witl 
very smooth action 
The cable assembly is to standard airplane specifications. All steel 
construction and the mechanism is easily inspected and serviced 























{ \ 
THE TACHOMETER DRIVI fit | ly 
HAFT to the left is now HO} 7 
offered by Consolidated In KY \ A* 
trument Co \ Oo 
Superiority is claimed fot YO f 
the new shafting and great XQ q 
durability and flexibility for J 
the cable The light casing ~ 
is strong with no japanning i 
or lacquer to scale off. ar 
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EQUIDMENT 


PICTURED TO THE RIGHT is the new General Electric 
indicator for engines. This device is a cold-junction, tem 
perature compensated instrument, consisting of a thermo- 
couple with its leads and a remote indicating instrument 
calibrated to read engine heat. When mounted in the 
cylinder heads and walls of aircraft engines, it will indi- 
cate the engine temperature at any desired remote point. 














OF INTEREST TO MANUFACTUR- 
ERS and owners alike is the Binks 
New Hurly Unit for general util- 
ity paint spray lacquering work, 
finishing, etc 

It is a complete unit, operated 
electrically, soundly made and can 
be used by tyro or expert. 











THE Lire AIRPLANE Motor STAND, below, is intended as a universal 
motor stand for engines of all types, and in sizes varying from 60 
to 600 hy 

The frame is adjustable for width and length and can be freely re- 
volved in either direction, and locked securely in desired position by a 
hand clan Diagonal leg braces are mounted on double swivel casters 
with bal bearings 





TO THE RIGHT IS SHOWN 
a Centrifugal water separa- 
tor, new equipment of 
Bowser Aviation Fueling 
Pit. 

Gasoline flowing into it 
is swirled forcefully and 
the water expelled into a 
chamber provided. The 
action is similar to that of 
a cream separator 
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WIDE and far reaching project 


for transoceani transportation 


to connect the principal conti- 


nents is under way, aceording to recent 
advices received. 
The plan is being promoted by Warren 


Scholl, industrial engineer of Chicago, 


who is now in Canada for that purpose 

Mr. Scholl states in letter that a 
Canadian, British and American corpora- 
tion with an aggregate capital of $22,- 
000,000 is in various stages of develop- 


ment for this purpose 
It is planned to develop the Northern 
Youte (as indicated on the map) first 


with suitable landing fields every few 
hundred miles together with fuel caches 
These are to be located between the 
major airports. 

This project if carried to successful 
completion will be easily the most im- 
portant aeronautical development in the 
transport field during the past few years. 

It is planned to embrace a mail, ex- 
press and passenger transport service. 


It is planned to have the service ready 


for start in the spring of 1931. 


A lecture tour campaign is contem- 
plated with the object of prompt public- 
ity, to acquaint business men and others 


with the use of this service. 

It is estimated by the promoter that 
the preliminary expences of organization 
and equipment will be $12,101,000. 

Passenger rates to be charged will be 
$1,800 for the round trip from New 
York, Chicago, or Winnipeg, to London, 
including meals and accommodations. 

It is planned to use planes of all-metal 
construction, equipped for landing on 
ice, land or water. 

Experiments, it is stated, will be shortly 
under way to determine the best avail- 
able types of equipment for this service. 

AERONAUTICS is not acquainted 
with the precise financial background of 
this ambitious scheme, but believes it to 
be a sound plan. We will be glad to send 
such information as we have on hand to 
those interested. 
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TRANSOCEANIC ROUTE PLANNED 
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Professor of Aerodynamics, College 
of Engineering, New York University 


ArticleIS 2 a & & & 
Longitudinal Stability 


When the moments due to the wing 
and those due to the tail surfaces are 
added together, the resultant curve, as 
shown in Figure 1, is stable. 

We come to this conclusion that for 
the ordinary type of wing such as the 
Clark Y, the wing gives an unstable mo- 
ment curve, which can be overcome by 
the stabilizing effect of the tail surfaces. 


Example 1—Method of Calculating Wing 
Moments 

If the Clark Y wing is at 4° incidence 
the center of pressure is at 36.5% of the 
chord. Therefore the distance between 
é. BD. and ec. g. is 1.5% of the chord or 
09 inches. Neglecting effect of drag on 
moments and taking lift only into ac- 
count: 


Lift Ky AV? 00179 1.5 
Sb002 9.65 lbs. 

Arm of lift — 09 cos 4 —OS95 
inches 

Moment OS95 9 65 — 865 inch 
Ibs 


Moment is negative since ¢. p. is In 


back ol ¢ g 


I— Method of Calculating Tail 
Moments 


Example 


Angle of downwash 
1980 Ky + 0.25. 


1980 00179 + 0.25. 
3.00". 
Angle of attack of the tail 

angle of attack of wing + .62 (orig- 
inal setting of tail to wing) — 3.80 

4.62 — 3.80 a. 

Ky of tail at 82 degrees 00017. 

Lift on tail 00017 XX .225 XX 3600 
1358163 

Arm of tail 18” 

Moment due to tail 18 .158 cos 


A 2.45 in. lbs. 
Effect of Center of Gravity Position 


N Fig. 2, the wing moments are shown 

recalculated for two other positions 
of the center of gravity: namely, 28 and 
50 per cent of the wing chord. 





When the center of gravity is far for- 
ward, there is nose heaviness, but no in- 
stability for the wing alone, since the 
moment curve slopes down from left to 








right. 
Pures sEUsUNVUrVeverert tT SeueTeeTET YaTtT TT sty vere rTT YT 
very 
eT eee 
| Less 
Omp ree 
f : Hales 
Fo Sebteetteretertt + Sate 
| fig 2: 
ae Y ESGISEER: “SSERERSE sbistecs Sesebeds al 
} | . or ee 1 ORemeeR } 
Curves of wing moments about C.G. 
When the center of gravity is far back, 


the wing moment is 


the curve slopes mar- 


the instability of 
very large, since 
kedly upwards from left to right. 

It follows that it is very much harder 
to make an airplane stable, when the 
center of gravity is far back. 

An airplane in which the passenger 
load, or mail or freight is not disposed 
at the center of gravity may therefor 
be quite stable when fully loaded, and 
instable when lightly loaded or vice- 
versa. 

Practical should therefore 
pay considerable attention to the balance 
of the plane. At the Croydon Aerodrome 
in London, all passenger machines are 
carefully weighed for c. g. position before 


operators 


they are allowed to leave the field. 
A rough practical rule, frequently 
used in design is that the center of 


gravity should be at 30 per cent of the 
wing chord. 


Effect of Ve rtical Position of Center of 
Gravity 

HE effect of the vertical position ol 

the center of gravity on the longi- 
tudinal stability is comparatively slight 
Suppose the center of gravity is at 30 
per cent from the leading edge, but fa1 
below the chord as shown in Fig. 3. At 
1 degree incidence the center of pres- 
sure is at 42.5 per cent of the chord. The 
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lift under these conditions is exercising 
an unstable during moment, the drag a 
stabilizing, stalling moment. But since 
the drag is much smaller than the lift, 
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) oa 
Tail moment curves for different stabilizer 
settings. 





The resultant moment curve now 
sses through the zero point at a smaller 


ngle of incidence, but its slope remains 


OF LIPT EQUAL MoMENT OF DRAG nged (see Fix. 6). 





(1 REQUIRED G.G@ TO MAKE MomMENT 
DRAG 


ARM GQUALs IG TIMES LIFT ARM 


but below wing. Note: Lift gives diving Srapnchee +47" Wine Over |- 
Savanna $805" w Ning Soea 


moment. Drag gives stalling moment. 


a t 
Fig. 3. Center of gravity at 30% of chord Rey 
Pr = 





the center of gravity would have to be 
placed so far below the wing to secure BRISn ES —] — 
stability as to give a totally impractical Bi testsssens } ENN. 
airplane. ¥ ISSRIE Site e bts xd 
Nevertheless placing the center of zt hes NJ 
gravity low down does improve the sta- 
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ons [ = t D3 i __-- ap. 
bility somewhat as shown by the curves Anas of Attack [Iw Deeees 
of Figure 4, where moments for wing : 
S leul a Moment curves of complete model for dif- 
alone are caicu ated for a fx a posi- ferent stabilizer settings. 
tion along the chord. As the distances 
below the chord increases, so the un erefore changing the stabilizer set- 
stable slope of the wing moment dimin- ting y affects the trim, but not the 
ishes. 
. } { /) Stal f ( f " ? Pm 
—" (neat venewnenan o gprs ) Be kf 
Pet by C] 1 Stabilize 
a t | 
#5 ; ih gneve Setting 
ae : ese! F the stabilizer leading edge is raised, 
er 2 BEBE t Carry a lesser d vn | | ‘ 
# 7 eew i a if el tOWn toad, ana 
: : ecotit re, that vhy the plane trims at a lesser 
Fig 4: incidence. In other words rais- 
sot SESS ng the leading edge of the stabilizer will 
ee >. ie | ae a : 
z ANGLS oF ATtatK 1n DEGeuERs tf rer il heaviness 
Conversely lowering the leading edge 
Curves of wing moments about C.G. at of the stabilizer will increase the down 
30% of chord from leading edge. ter pang ’ ae it pr eck 
10nd 1the stabvbhizer, ant rim the po e 
Conversely if the center of gravity is at a higher angle of incidence. In other 
placed above the wing, the instability of word ering the leading edge of the 
the wing moment will increase stabilizer will remove nose heaviness 
It follows from this that a low The adjustable stabilizer is very con- 
monoplane of design otherwise simil venient where flights are to be made with 
that, of a high wing monoplane will I positions of the load, or at vari- 
quire a larger area of tail surfaces ous altitudes, but if the center of gravity 
+ ‘ ] 1 
. . ° . — sr IS S¢ r back that a plane approaches 
Chaaging Trim by Changing Stabilize SS AER th ne 
ging ets instability, then the instability will re- 
oe 7¢ . 
g main no matter what the setting of the 
. 
HANGING the stabilizer setting  gtabilizer mav be 
does not change the properties of 
the tail surfaces, but merely shifts the  %!!Ps m Effects and I f Thrust 
curve with relation to the angle of in- Position 
cidence. iS In most modern airplanes, the 
For example, if for the case illustrated center of gravity is placed well for- 
I 


by Figure 1, the stabilizer leading edge ward, say at 30 per cent of the wing 
is raised so as to give the stabilizer 2. chord, the center of pressure is behind 
degrees more incidence, then the tail mo- the center of gravity almost through the 
ment curve is simply shifted 2 degrees entire flight range, and the tail surfaces 
to the left, but remains parallel to itself are carrying a downward load accord- 
(see Fig. 5). ingly 


An airplane propeller develops its 
thrust by “pushing” on the air and ac- 
celerating it as it passes through the pro- 
peller disk. Therefore the velocity of the 
air in the slipstream of the propeller is 
greater than the speed of the airplane 
as a whole. 

Where the tail surfaces are in the slip- 
stream, they will for the same flight 
speed be in an airstream of greater veloc- 
ity with “power on” than with “power 
off,” and will experience a greater down- 
ward force with power on than with 
power off. 

Accordingly, if a plane is trimmed, 
power off, for a certain flight speed, it 
is likely to be tail heavy at the same 
speed with power on. 

Conversely, if a plane is trimmed for 
power on at a certain flight speed, it is 
likely to be nose heavy at the same spec dl 
with power off. 

The above remarks are almost certain 
to be true when the line of thrust passes 
through the center of gravity of the air- 
plane. 

When the line of thrust does not pass 
through the center of gravity the prob- 
lem becomes a little more complicated 

Let us take the case of a high wing 
monoplane, with gasoline tank in the 
wing, a high position of the center of 
gravity and from considerations of the 
pilot’s vision a comparatively low thrust 
line, as illustrated in Figure 7. 


Down Lane om Tan 
1S GREATER WHEN 


Momant oe Tuausr MoToOR IS on 
1SAPPEZES WHEN MOTOR WTS oUT OVE TO THE 
Ges rank SUIPSTREAN 





\ 


Fig. 7. Showing C.G. above thrust line. 
Note: When motor cuts out plane tends to 
nose down. 


Suppose that by stabilizer adjustment 
the plane is in balance with power on, 
ind the engine is suddenly shut off o1 
fails, 

The slipstream disappears and_ the 
downward force on the tail surfaces 
diminishes. There is therefore a tendency 
for the plane to nose down. Simultane- 
ously the moment of the thrust, which 
evidently exercised a_ stalling moment 
about the center of gravity, disappears 
This is another reason for the plane to 
nose ‘down. 

In this case the balance “power off” 
and “power on” is quite different, and 
pilots will complain rightly that the ship 
tends to go into too steep a dive when 
the power is shut off. 

Now let us take the case of a low wing 
monoplane as in Figure 8 where the 
thrust line is above the center of grav- 
ity. In this case when the engine is sud- 
denly switched off, there is as before a 
lesser down load on the tail surfaces, but 

[Continued on page 64] 
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OEING AIRPORT 


A terminal for air traffic passengers now 
under construction at Seattle, Washington, 


HIS Airport will be the 

first in the United States, 
and probably in the world, at 
which air passenger traffic will 
be handled on the same general 
principles as at railroad passen- 
ger terminals. 

In the passenger depot of the 
new airport, the traffic, com- 
pletely under control at all 
times, will pass from the street 
door through passenger con- 
courses directly into the cabins 
of the planes without once leav- 
ing cover. 

The new port will ultimately 
cost $1,500,000, exclusive of the 
160-acre site. 

The depot will be provided 
with all the conveniences for 
travelers found at a first-class 
railroad station—restaurant, 
concessions, rest rooms and 
other facilities. Austin Co. are 
the builders. 
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Colorado Springs, 

Colo—I think such 
legislation would 
be a mistake. The 
entire industry is 
so new that ex- 
perimental laws 
would tend to 
throttle the 
devi lopment of the 
art. 
For instance the Alexander Aircraft 
] ] introdueed the Bullet, a 
n ship that is faster and cheaper 
If an 
older type 
| permit to 
operate that line, a competitor can’t get in 
without a lot of political pull or without 
unwinding much red tape to that 
is better. 


free 





Co. has this year 


small eal 
how in 
fleet of 


and an exclusive 


to operate than those use. 


ir line operator has a 
] 





ips on a line 


prove 

his equipment 
J. DON ALEXANDER 

—ALEXANDER AIRCRAFT CO, 


New York City, Aug. 8.—I consider the 





passage of a law granting a monopoly in 
the operation of any air route would be 
extremely unwise for many years to come. 

With the grant of a1 such monopoly 
franchise there would inevitably come a 
reculat of rates, services, equipment 
and s lules. The business is far too 
young to be able to survive regulation. 
There re very few companies who have 
demonstrated their ability to serve the 
public dequately between our important 


there 


should 


most complete opportunity for com- 


cities It seems to me that 


be tl 


petitioz companies which perform 
the s e best and most economically, and 
are most wisely guided, will survive, but 


any legislation that would prevent the de- 





velopment of healthy competition would 
only 1 to continue in operation ineffi- 
eit nt S es 7 

The grant of such franchises would be 
very gely in political control. 

What t business needs most now is to 
be let alone so far as regulatory statutes 
are ¢ ed 

The situation is entirely different from 
that of the railroads which obtain very 


¢ t Vileves 





large 1 ileg from the Government in 
excel for submission to re culation, 
The s s true with motor s transpor- 
tatioz could not exist at all if it 


were not for the indirect subsidy of many 
spent by Government 


providing and 1 aintaining 


milli of dollars 


mode} ghways. The air lines get no 
such assistance. 

T 1 no doubt the representative who 
has v ng to be helpful, and 


tten you 13s tryl 


in his mind som specific in- 


of where ¢o1 ipetitive lines are in 
of bankrupting each other. It is 
to attempt to enact a whole gen- 
legislative program beeause of seat- 








instances of destructive competition. 
( W. CUTHELL 


ELL, HOTCHKISS & MILLS 





ig. 5—The purpose and 
lation would be exeellent 





industry. I do not like the way the prop- 
osition is worded but think it would sim 
plify the matter if the would 
simply pass a bill authorizing the exten- 
sion of the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to inelude interstate 
air commerce, 

Then the existing air lines would have 
to give service deemed adequate by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and utilize 
equipment which would also have to be 
satisfactory. In the event they complied 
with these requirements, there would nat- 
urally be issued to them a certificate of 


convenience and necessity such as is en- 


Congress 


joyed by other common carriers. 

It is my understanding that one of the 
large groups in aviation are very desirous 
of obtaining the benefits enumerated above 
without assuming the obligations as to the 
adequate service and rates, and it may be 
that they have inspired the Congressman 
mentioned in your letter. If 
guard is not thrown around the legislation 
the people would suffer the existence of 
virtual monopolies not under control. 

P, G. KEMP, PRE 

—CENTRAL AIR TERMINAL COMPANY 


this safe- 


New York City, 
Aug. 1.—I have not 
the time at the mo- 
ment to 








give ade- 
quate consideration 
to your suggestion, 
I have in mind that 
peo- 
ple to be a nation 
of law writers; 
that is to say, our 

tendene y is to ‘ 
attempt the cure 

of all evils by legis- 

lation. Many statutes when written 
superficially, at least, to be the 
solution for the particular ill they were 
designed to cure. Frequently, however, as 
experience shows, we jump from the frying 
pan into the fire. 

It occurs to me that the enactment of 
such a statute as you propose might be the 
basis for the establishment of many air 
routes inadequately and indif- 
ferently operated, the sole objective in each 
ease being the ‘‘staking of a claim.’’ As 
the situation is now, air operating 
panies under the spur of competition 
which is, generally speaking, quite unfet- 
tered, are concerning themselves with de- 
veloping the good will of the public by the 
sufficiency and merit of their operations. 

Should we secure statutory protection it 

i well be that would be 
foreed to turn into a new field to protect 
their interests. I refer to the field of legis- 
lation, polities, legal proceedings, expert 
witnesses, ete., all of which might develop 
into so many wire entanglements in the 
way of real progress. 

Your suggestion, however, 
study. 


we secm as a 
} 





seem 


financed 


com- 





operators 





is worth real 


JOHN F. O’RYAN, 
—COLONIAL WESTERN 


PRES. 


AIRWAYS 


New York City, Aug. 6.—I think we are 


safe in assuming that development of air 
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AERONAUTICS presents here the informal opinions of vital 
men, believing that in a rapidly changing industry, these are 
of great value in estimating the direction aviation will take. 
These are selected primarily for value in thought or opinion. 

















transport will soon call for regulation sim 
ur to that ex ised over railroads, busses 
1 other common carriers, Such regula- 
tion, properly exercised, can offer as much 
»yrotection to the investment of the air 
transport operator as it offers to the user 
if his service. At the same time, the sub- 
t is one which must be handled with the 
itest of care lest regul itions become too 
lrastic. It is ) desirable to regu 
ite fares at too early a stage than it is 
to limit the competition befor s is fully 
ustified. Personally, I believe that the 
me for such regulation is not t here. 
I further be ve that it would be best 
all cont T nitiat in ask 
g reguiat I frou trans- 
t ope t s mselves 
A Hi ) } ‘ I 
oO 
Wichita, K s, July 18.—It is only by 
efforts of ike yours backed 
the fo \ inge ell tion of 
pub h ean erystallize 
» sent t t ) nh some- 
gy ma { ome to the aid of our 
ta and N i tior 
[ an t favor yutline 
wis g 1 su s in litorial 
on, I beg to ssure l f ny ¢€o- 
my tor me 
g you, 
( ( P 
aati co 
lroy, Ohio, J 
I cer . 
cree that you j 
rial in Au ist 
AERONA "IC I 
‘National Ait 
Acaden ed S 3 
} 
1 am 1 
nle who f 
there s 1 
1 single depar 
it of Nation: yefense with its proper 
isions and was in the hope that it 
ght cut tl perfect idiculous 
é p i n various arms of the 
S 
SALES ( 
) r co 
ilif., July 19 Many peo- 
the fact that from An- 
st Point have me, not 
1 and land foree com- 
at business executives, 
rders and see that they 
( a : 
| on eould Aviation win 
f " in influx of trained execu- 
ves from a National Air Academy; men 
o know what they are talking about so 
go out and do it them- 


vell that they can 
Scives. 

Such a group 
Aviation a double 


would do the country and 
They would be- 
come peace-time promoters of a more rapid 
aerial progress, and remark- 
ably strong air reserve force for war-time 


rood, 


constitute a 


XUM 


to swell and expand the constant group 


that would make military air service a 
career, 
C. 0. DAVIS, DIRECTOR, BUREAU OF PUBLIC 


RELATIONS 
—AIRCRAFT FINANCE CORPORATION OF 
AMERICA 


Brown Field, Quantico, Va., Aug. 27.— 
The contention that the United States 
should have a national aeronautical acad- 
emy to complement the present service in- 
stitutions is carrying the idea of a separate 
air service to its logical conclusion. The 
best training for naval officers is obtained 
at the Naval Academy as agreed by officers 


and civilians alike. Similarly, the Army 
derives its best commands from its Acad- 
emy. Is it too much to expect that, once 


an Air Academy is in full operation, its 
graduates will make the best officers for the 
And if this projected unified 
air service ever becomes a reality, as indeed 
at various times seems possible, a common 
school for its officers becomes immediaté« ly 


air sery ice? 


necessary. 

Disregarding for the moment the com 
mercial growth of aviation, phenomenal in 
itself, the importance of military and naval 
aviation has been, and is, and will continue 
on the up swing... The man who does 
not realize that aeronautics is perhaps the 
most essential element in war maneuvers 
today is the man who votes against air- 
craft appropriations and adequate defense. 
Some day he may be forced into a position 
where he cannot vote at all, by a stronger, 
better equipped, flying foreign power. 

This imcreasing importance will 
time, who knows how soon, mstall its own 
training system in a new institution where, 
springing fully armed, the Dragon’s teeth 
of the air will assume the duties of military 
aviation laboriously laid down by the pres 
ent Army and Navy trained pilots, who see 
many advantages in a unified and sclf 
taught separate air service. The ugly 
duckling has long since become a swan, and 
has developed numerous ailments and ills 
which could be remedied quickly and ade 
quately if studied by a co-ordinated, cen- 
tralized command. As it is now, when the 
Army, Navy, or Marine Corps has pressing 
need of funds in some other direction, avi- 
ation sits back and waits. Without a uni 
fied budget of its own it will never attain 
the dignity and support necessary for effi 
cient and proper advancement. 

AERONAUTICS has done well to propound 
this platform . but thus far, in its 
erudite pages AERONAUTICS has mentioned 
two possible sites for the founding of such 
an Academy, both of which fall woefully 
short of the essentials for complete train 
ing. Wichita, Kansas, might send a dele- 
gation to Washington numbering five thou 
sand aeronautical employes; Dayton could 
importune every member of Congress by 
offering acres of free land, but neither city 
will become parent to the unborn child. 
Numberless square miles of superb landing 
fields in every direction, thousands of miles 
of natural defense from the seaboard, all 
centers of commercial aviation, could not 


some 


induce this possible academy to these cities, 
because both of them are land-bound. . . 
From a careful check of the present mili- 
tary and naval training fields it would ap 
pear that North Island, California, most 
nearly approaches the desired conditions. 
To graduate the best pilots in land and sea 
planes means training where students ca: 
obtain actual conditions most common to 
flying in both types of craft. Good flying 
weather, an average sea, landing field area, 
flat and warm country, mountainous and 
cold country, and even rainy weather are to 
be found within easy flying distance. Is it 
not more logical to locate a school such as 
you suggest in such a region, than to think 
of founding it in a smart city whose cit- 
izens raise the biggest echo heard in Wash- 
ington, or in a town whose principal claim 
to notice is that they are producing 2,500 
airplanes this year? 
LIEUT. HORACE 8S. MAZET, F.M.C.R. 

Milwaukee, Wis., July 22.—Answering 
your letter of July 16 in reference to your 
editorial that will appear in your August 
issue of AERONAUTICS, This is very impor- 
tant as well as beneficial to the Airplane 
Industry and the public in general. 

We hope to see more editorials on this 
order. Your magazine has always im- 
pressed me a great deal and I know that 
the success you are enjoying is entirely 
based upon the clean and practical infor- 
mation that is given to the public. 

A. W. SIRGHOFF, GEN. 


MFG, 


MGR, 
ZENITH 


CORP. 


Detroit 9 
Mich., Aug. 7.— 
It would seem, 
offhand, as if 
granting a com- 
pany the excelu- 
sive right to 
operate between 
two given points 
would most 
likely hinder 


rather than pro 





mote. Isay 

this because I believe, to begin with, the 
company that is successful in obtaining 
an air mail contract would have a big 


an operator that didn’t 
Therefore, unless 
the second company would be unusually 
strong financially, or have much more 
serviceable equipment, he would be seri- 
ously handicapped. I believe, however, the 
second company should have the privilege 
of competing if their set up was right, as 
it might be their chance of success would 
be actually better than the first company 
that started operation. 

I am sure that in another year we will 
all be in a better position to know just 
what is the best thing to do along these 
lines. In the meantime, I believe it would 
be the wrong move, to make laws that 
would be hard to change later. 

EDWARD A, STINSON, PRES. 
ATRCRAFT CORPORATION 


ove! 
contract. 


advantage 
have a mail 


—STINSON 
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A digest of the important information and developments 
of the month, compiled each issue for the busy executive 
with vital information classified and quickly accessible. 





A model airport for the national capi- 
tal is being designed. The plans, pre- 
pared by Eugene H. Callison, include a 
terminal building, surmounted by a con 
trol tower, containing offices for mail and 
baggage, two concourses, general offices, 
a large waiting room, facilities for cus 
toms, public health and first aid, a res- 
taurant, and telegraph, radio and 
phone equipment. Four covered 
ways will adjoin the 
ramps leading to the plane doors. 


i 
terminal, wi 


An electric ‘‘monorail locomotive’’ to 
operate hangar doors have been installed 
at the Cleveland Municipal airport and 
at Pontiac, Mich. Allen & Drew, Ince., of 
Cambridge, Mass., developed a standard 
ized unit which replaces one or both of 
the rollers upon which the 
Power is conveyed through flexible cat 
and operation is by means of push but 
tons. 


door rides. 
I 


es 


Leonard Macomber, Inc., has been re- 
tained as engineers and contractors for 


the construction of an airport for the 
city of Muncie, Ind. The company also 
has been retained to make preliminary 


surveys for airports at Sioux City, 
Iowa City, Ia., Sioux Falls, 8. D., 
Island, Ill., and Dubuque, Ia. 


Eight steel and concrete buildings ar 
being added to Roosevelt Field. These 
will provide 100,900 square feet of han 
gar space and 60,000 square feet of office, 
shop and exhibition space. Seth Low, 





president of the field corporation, signed 
contracts through Stone and Webster 
with S. S. Roth and Bros. for the 


provements. 


Curtiss Airports Corp. has undertaken 
a $3,000,000 development of the 
at Alameda in San Francisco Bay. Th: 
establishment of a seaplane base, a flying 
field, a yacht harbor and bathing beach 
on the present strip of ground to be ex 
tended 2,000 feet into the bay are called 
for by the plans. 


airport 


Central Construction Co. of Harrisburg, 
Pa., was given the contract for the con 
struction of a 300-acre 
city. Plans to make the field one of th« 
main landing places on a projected New 
York-to-Pittsburgh passenger air 
await completion of the work. 


airport in 


Bettis Field at Pittsburgh has been 
purchased from the Aircraft and Air- 


ways of America by the Curtiss Airports 
Corp. Kenneth Franzheim, architect, 
has completed plans to improve the field 
to make it a flying service base and 
transport terminal. 


A contract for 100,333 
eut asphalt has been let 
Airport of Kansas City. 
eliminate dust on the field and 
all weather flying. 


quare yards of 
by the Fairfax 
The asphalt will 
facilitate 


Radio beacon towers, 100 feet in 
height, will be erected at Calgary munici 
pal airport, Brandon, Manitoba, Regina, 


skatchewan and Maple Creek. 


Fernie, B. C., will establish an airport 


in a city park. The field will have a 
north-south runway 2,675 feet long and 





an east-west runway of 975 feet. 

Construction of a second hangar at the 
Rochester Municipal Airport has been 
started A light control tower will top 
the new structure. 


Big Spring, Tex., has provided 
uminate airport between Fort 


and El Paso. 


the only 


Worth 


A $60,000 airport will be established 
Eeuador. Half of this 
will be spent this year. 


at Guayaquil, 


amount 





The Wien Alaska Airways, the 


3ennctt 
Airplane Co., and Anchorage 
Air Transport have been acquired by the 
Aviation Corp. 


> 
if 


odebaugh 


Alaska Airways, Ince., is 

the hol ng company. 
Aero Corporation of California, Ine., 
as acquired a stock interest in the Mid- 


l 
Continent Air 


ent, announces. 


Express, Jack Frye, presi- 


Command-Aire, Inc., announces that it 


has withdrawn from a sales arrangement 
with Curtiss Flving Service, Inc., effec 
tive November 1. Hereafter, Command- 
Aj planes will be marketed independ- 
ently through its own sales organizations, 
although its planes will still be serviced 
at the 4 branches of the Curtiss Flying 
Ser , as well as through Command- 
Aire’ ealer organizatio A recent 
merger of Curtiss and Wright interests, 
n which the joint organization acquired 
ownership control of companies manu- 


facturir planes of the sam« price, class 
ind type as Command-Aire, was given as 
the reason for the change. 





With the completion of successful tests 


by which planes were launched and re 
covered by the dirigible, Los Angeles, 
Rear Admiral William A. Moffett an- 


nounces that the value of lighter than 
air craft to commerce has been increased. 
Admiral Moffett predicts that dirigibles 
will be used in the future as refueling 


bases. 


Harry F. Guggenheim has named Capt. 
Ray A. Dunn of the army air 
consultant to the Guggenheim Fund in 
comprehensive study of the 


corps as 


question of 
“aVv1lation insurance, 


Demonstrating the rapidity with which 
it is possible to empty a ommereial air 
plane of its passengers, six members of 
the Parachute Department of the 
made jumps at three 


army 
air corps second 


intervals. 


A contract for 564 Type B. 6 aircraft 
compasses Was awarded by the army air 
service to Aircraft Corporation 


of Philadelphia. 


Control 





Landing and parking fees for public 
airdromes in Chile have been fixed by the 
ministry of war, Luis E. Feliu-H, consul 


general of Chile, announces. These in 


clude: One seater, 12 cents for landing 
and 25 cents including parking for 24 
hours. Both services for one month, $6. 


More seating capacity is taxed propor- 
tionately. A complete 
for the governing of 
Chile 


set of regulations 
foreign planes in 
is also announced. 


Cuba’s first commercial flying service 
and general aircraft with 
headquarters in Havana, have been es 
tablished by the newly organized Cuban 
Flving Service, Inc., under the sponsor- 
ship of the Fairchild Aviation Corp. 


sales agency, 


New aircraft, numbering 113, were reg 
Canada during the second 
quarter of the year. This makes a total 
of 337 now in operation. Seventeen new 
To date there are 
8 commercial pilots, 253 alr engine: r's, 
221 private pilots and 53 licensed air- 
ports. 


istered in 


air ports were licensed, 





Italian aviator and 
Havana, has in- 


Honore Bertone, ar 
mechanic of 


automobile 


vented and perfected what he calls an 
airplane-automobile, a vehicle which can 
run on land and fly in the air. He esti 


the cost of construction at about 


mates 
$3,000 
po, : 


Le Bourget airport’s traffic record for 
passengers and planes broken on 
Aug. 17 when 49 planes and 300 
gers arrived and departed. A 
12 tons of freight was moved. 

[Continued on page 66] 
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(Patent No. 1,362,006—Other Pats. Pend.) 


“The CHEVOLAIR 
SUPER-SAFETY 


DUAL MOTOR 


In-line. Inverted. Air- 





cooled. Dual construc- 
tion throughout. 


D-4 4-cylinder motor 
D-6 6-cylinder motor 


ARTHUR CHEVROLET AVIATION MoTORS Gum 


iw tT a Ld A ee ee LL ee LA ee ee Lee Le) 


414 West Tenth Street Indianapolis, Ind. 
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AERIAL ~ 
NAVIGATION 


STARS AND [7 
HOW TO FIND | 
THEM..... 





by 
Cdr. Douglas G. Jeffrey, R. N. 


‘ "he a . . , . mam e 7 " , . ‘ — & y | TT 
‘The str wees! aa ye landmarks that some 2700 years B.C. and that the classi- 15 Southern and 12 Zodiacal. The latter 
are never changed—he who knows the stars {} 1 j ; / 
f ke rs must have od somewhere > k as the “Signs ac,” were 
Gaetan Gat eddie the teertl te hie bond fiers mu have lived somewhere in the known as the Signs of the Zodiac,” were | 
Gaavett P. Gervies neighborhood of what is now Mesopo- arranged in a belt to mark “Apparent” 


“ ITCH your wagon to a star” is tamia. This argument is based on the path of the Sun and were named the 
good advice, but it is just as fact that the early constellation names Ram, Bull, Twins, Crab, Lion, Virgin, 


well to know which star to contain no reference to the elephant, Balance, Scorpion, Archer, Goat, Water- 


“hitch” to. The ability to readily recog- camel, tiger or crocodile (although the bearer and Fishes. If blessed with a par- 7 
nize the more brilliant stars and to lo- names of other animals were freely used) ticularly vivid imagination, the student 
cate them is an essential qualification for nd, further, that the portion of the sky of the stars may be able to trace some 
the proficient navigator. This with a mapped by these fathers of Astronomy resemblance between the names and the 
little practice is not difficult on a clear s the portion that would be visible formation of the various constellations. 
cloudless night, and can be accomplished {rom Latitude 38° to 40°. The writer has never been able to do so 
without a great deal of trouble, given a However, it may be that Ptolemy got This survey of Ptolemy by no means 
Nautical Almanac and a sextant, when busy about A. D. 150 and gave the world covered the whole sky and a large part 
conditions are not so favorable. The best list of 48 constellations, 21 Northern, of the Southern Hemisphere remained 


time for the novice uncharted. At best 
to commence his all that Ptolemy did 
observations is with TABLE 1—The Twenty Brightest Stars was to revamp the 
lists of Hipparchus 

















the moon,say, 
seven days old. The (140 B. C.) and 
light of the m oon Porvi AR NAMI CONSTELLATION AND MAGNITUDE COLOR Exoudos (370 B 
under these condi- |} °F "74% Bayer Lerrer = C.), the latter being 
tions blanks out the Sirius aCanis M ijoris 16 Bluish White ni based on Greek ree- 
fainter stars and Vega aLyrae 0.1 Bluish White ords that were at 
makes the bright Arcturus sBoo! 0.2 Orange least 2.000 years old 
ones more conspien- ]} ius | uri | 98 | Seen ut that time. Until 
ous. A pertectly aCentauri 0.3 » 1601, the wor 
clear moonless night Canopus aArgus 0 { Bluish i hite seems to have i 
is not the best time a « — 0.5 White if content with its 48 
for the novice, as oe all Pe eee : he I) constellations. In 
the number of stars Altair aAquilae 0.9 | Yellow that vear a Danish 
visible is confusing. ae BCentauri 0.9 White (1) nobleman, Tycho 
Stars were pina =— aad 1 — Brake, added a cou- 
grouped by the Pollux BG ai rum 12 atti ple more and forth- 
early astronomers | Spica aVirginis 12 White with for the next 
in constellations || ae aCrucis 1.3 Bluish White (1) two hundred years 
named after ani- Remus ah < cw Australis - Whee every astronomer 
mals, instruments in rt pr ne 13 W hite worthy of the name 
general use, and the considered it his 
notables of ancient Sh. bounden duty to 
mythology. It is Norte: The Bayer (Greek) letter preceding the name of the constellation denotes map new groups 
generally ac- the star’s position in the particular group. and name them in 
cepted that the first Although definite colors are allocated to different stars in above table, accordance with his 
classification m ust it will be found that in every case white predominates, and in reality it is feaney By 1800 
ener pal place ay a tinge of the color in question that is actually seen with the naked rena aia 109 aati 
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Py, } _ L£. “ZZ 
Performance Beyond Horse-Power 


The BARLING NB3 Proves It! 











First in Speed—Light Plane Efficiency Race, re 
National Air Races 1929. - ae 






First and Second—Combined Speed and Load Race for Light Planes, : ae Ee By. iy : 
National Air Races 1929. j 4 eb 
American Altitude Record for Light Planes—20,862 feet. | 4 7H f 
World Non-Stop Distance Record for Light Planes—1650 miles— | Sie: SY 
16 hours—103 miles per hour. ; aoe a . 
Second—All Ohio Derby—National Air Races 1929. ee Re ee 


Second—Free for All Light Plane Speed Race, National Air Races 1929. 


THE BARLING NB3-—the only approved 3-place, all-metal struc- 
tured, low wing monoplane—placed first or second in every event 
entered at the 1929 National Air Races. 


Equipped with LeBlond 60 H. P. Engine, $3,600 Factory 
Equipped with Velie 65 H. P. Engine . . $3,600 Factory 
Equipped with Genet 80 H. P. Engine . . $4,050 Factory 


Our new Sales Plan is in effect. Factory branches are established— 
our quick-delivery problem is solved. Direct factory assistance to 
dealers is an exclusive feature! Write for our profitable Dealer Plan. ie 


NICHOLAS-BEAZLEY AIRPLANE CO., Inc. 


Manufacturing Division Marshall, Missouri 


BARLING 
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Markab 
iT Uy, 
of PEGASUS 
Scheat 
CYGNUS (zenith) Alpheratz 
‘WEST: EAST: 
LYRA 
DROMEDA 
Caph 
Schedar 
CEPHEUS Almach 
CASSIOPEIA 
Ruchbah 
Yildun 
URSA 
Kochab' MINO Polaris 
(pole) 
Showing relative positions of 
Ursa Major, Ursa Minor, 
Cassiopeia, Andromeda and 
the Great Square of Pegasus 
at 9:00 p.m. on Oct. Ist; 7:00 
p.m. on Nov. Ist, and 5:00 
p.m. on Dec. Ist. 
NORTH 
Fig. A 
stellations and in the same year “Arg Modern methods of designation are: 
a large southern constellation, was divi led (probably less than 100 names 
into four, making a grand total of 112 re in general use); by letter (introduced 
These additions and subdivisions lead in by Baver, 1603) and by number (intro- 
many cases to overlapping and even- duced by Flamstead in 1708) for those 
tually, by international agreement, the — st not lettered, and numbers running 
number of constellations was reduced to 
88. These SS do not overlap, have defi- 
nite boundaries and cover the whole sk 
Having just written the above, I read in 
the current press that a new 200 inch 
telescope recently installed in California 
is likely to discover many more. If this 
is so We can take comfort from the fact pene 
that they can have no possible bearing on 
navigation. Ys 
There are about 6,000 known stars vis- 
ible to the human eye, only half of these CYGNU 
are visible at any one time and under ; — 
average conditions only about 2,000 are WEST Seienls 
visible. Lest navigators should take LYRA 
alarm, I hasten to add that if they ean 
readily identify twenty of the brighter Vega 
stars and constellations the remainder Alderamin 
will prove simple. The following table 
(Table 1) will be useful for future ref- Alfirk 
erence. 
The earliest known method (now ob- 


solete) of designating a particular star 
was to refer to it in the “head of 
Hercules,” in the “beak of the Swan,” 
ete., etc. I have seen this method used 
in a textbook as recent as 1908, and to 
those gifted with “imagination” it may 
still prove of value. 


as 


El Asich 
(pole) 


vines ie Star} 


“Ne Glansar 
Fig. 


Stars are also graded 
in this case 


from East to West. 
for magnitude; magnitude 
having no relation bulk but merely 
denoting a comparative _ brightness. 
Ptolemy graded the stars for magnitude 
from 1 to 6, the latter being the faintest, 
the former the brightest, his contention 
being that the human eye was incapable 
of any finer distinction. Difficulty arose 
with this system owing to the personal 
equation and hence a lack of uniformity 
among various observers. Magnitudes of 
of the minor stars were found to 
differ as much as two or three, when 
observed by different persons. It was 
not until 1850 that Pogson proposed the 
formula that is in — today, namely 
b, =5/100b, or 2.512 as the ratio be- 
tween successional magnitudes. This 
formula in “longhand” reads “the log- 

f the ratio of brightness equals 


to 


some 


arithm of 


four tenths of the difference of magni- 
tude.” Using this formula: If the mag- 
nitudes of two stars are given, the ratio 
brightness may be computed, and 
the ratio of brightness and the magni- 
tude of one star is given, the magnitude 
of the other may be computed. This 
system has been generally adopted and 


all magnitudes 
Polaris (Ursae 


are now expressed in it 
Minoris) being used as 


basic star. By photographic means all 
stars are compared with it and the ratio 
of brightness and the magnitude thus 
determined. 
Methods of Locat ng Stars and 
Constellations 


HERE are three standard methods 

advocated for the (a) By 

constellation tracings, (b) by individual 
[Continued on page 58] 
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Almacn 


Showing relative positions of 
Draco, Lyra, Cygnus, Ce- 
pheus, Pegasus and Androm- 
eda at 9:00 p.m. on Oct. 
Ist; 7:00 p.m. on Nov. Ist, 


B and 5:00 p.m. on Dec. Ist. 
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Command-Aire Model 5-C-3 Powered with Wright J-6 Five Motor 


STALL SPEED CONTROL «* AND HOW! 











\f HEN after dark the mo- 


tor died in a Command-Aire 
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Trainer above the city of 


Chicago recently, and the plane was landed safely 


in a walled-in, unlighted brick 


scratching a wing or injuring either passenger, 
it only proved again that Stall Speed Control is 


Command-Aire’s Birthright. 


In winning and holding the confidence 


of more and more pilots 
and owners each month, 


Command-Aire demonstrates 


unerringly in each ship 
turned out, that its famed 


STABILITY is not chance, but 
uniformengineering certainty. 

Command-Aire factory test 
flights then, wherein the pilot 
leaves the cockpit and rides 
the fuselage while the plane 


M 








| 


7 


yard, without 

















continues steadily on its way, 
are not spectacular stunts, 
but an unchallenged demon- 


stration that Command-Aire virtually flies itself. 


With this matchless stasmity, Command-Aire 


combines the structural integrity of chrome mo- 
lybdenum steel tubing, Navy specification spruce, 


50 per cent excess rigidity in wing construction, 


SPECIFICATIONS 


Span Upper Wing. ‘ ‘ 
Span Lower Wing peaneaten 
Wing Area . evece 
Height “ 
Length Overall.............. 
Chord 

Gap 

Stagger 

Dihedral Upper Wing 
Dihedral Lower Wing 
Gross Weight 

Weight Empty 
Useful Load 

Capacity 

High Speed at Sea Level 


Landing Speed 


Cruising Range 


31 ft.Gin. 
31 ft. Gin. 


Sft. 

9in 
None 

2 Degrees 
2350 Ibs 
1400 Ibs. 
950 Ibs. 


Pilot and Two Passengers 


120 Miles 
36 Miles 
$20 Miles 








slotted joining of ailerons, and the well-groomed 


finish of a smart yacht— 
all correctly engineered 
into a finished ship distin- 
guished by sleek, flowing lines, 
ample power—and command- 
ing the unstinted enthusiasm 
of everyone who flies it. Shall 
we send you all the facts 
attractively illustrated? Just 
write COoMMAND-AIRE, Incor- 
porated, Little Rock, Arkansas. 


~AIRE 


i 








Dual control with 
front unit quickly 
detachable for pas- 
senger carrying. 


Landing gear split 
axle type with com- 
bination oleorubber 
shock absorbers. 


Perfection in aileron 
design. There has 
been no cheapening 
in simplifying. 


Metal turtle-deck 
from front to rear 
allowing ease of in- 
ternal inspection. 


O achieve the greatest of all per- 


formances in the popular- priced 
class, the Kinner has been introduced as 


standard BIRD equipment. 


Low maintenance cost, uniform per- 
formance, the highest possible safety 
factor and its many other features, ex- 
pected only in planes of the highest 
price, are winning more pilots for the 


BIRD every day. Fly one today! 


AERONAUTICS 








The first entry to be 
tested in the Gug- 
genheim Safety Con- 
test nOW running. 


Stability perfected to 
a degree allowing 
for fool-proof stu- 
dent training. 


Chrome Molybde- 
num tubing through- 
out assuring highest 
safety factor 8 plus. 


The wing design per- 
mits performance 
comparable toslotted 
wings. Will not spin. 


BRUNNER-WINKLE AIRCRAFT CORPORATION 





17 Haverkamp St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Safety with ‘Performance 
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OF THE 
MONTH 


AERONAUTICS will be privileged to give 
information concerning books and publica- 
tions relative to any phase of aviation on 


ERIAL Navigation and Meteor- 
ology, by Capt. Lewis A. Yancey, 
master mariner (unlimited). 

Published by the Norman W. Henley 
Publishing Co., New York. 


1 he pilot v 


ok most of the \ 


incey’s 


| find in Capt. Y 
] erial 


l princi 


vigation he should learn. The volume 

really a complete course in navigation. 

It begins with simple datum that 1s 
the groundwork for the mor tricate 
ms of navigatorial problems in the 
ody of the book. However, such was 
the care used by the writer in this early 
foundation work that the reader—the 
tudent—is able to continue until the 
end without a mind befogged by the use 


of unfamiliar terms 
Capt. Yancey kept in mind the need 
f complete description as a guide to 
and carried his ts with 
simple (and more intri yroblems 
which the student is expected to solve 
nd check with the right 


The chapter given over to Meteorology 


Ii 


his readers 


ite) 


answer. 


is especially good, having obviously been 


the result of Capt. Yancey’s years of ex- 


perience as navigator. It is short, to 


he point and covers almost 
hat the pilot should know 


In summation, Capt. Yancey’ 


verything 


7 book is 


u tly what he has pl inned it—a trea- 
tise meant to give the young flier suffi- 
ient knowled o becom adept 

finding his way scientific It is 

it an autobiography in any sense of the 

rd, as many volumes of this kind 

might be called, for it draws I Capt. 

ncey’s ¢ ces only to e home 

_. Aerial Photog hy, by 

Capt Ashley ( Meck erial 

irveyor, Byrd Antari lition. 
Published by J hn Wiley & Sk iS, In 

Y ork 

The puot »>wW nts to e} breast 

ll ph his worl d this 

lume of ¢ Mek Vv < im- 

rtance ( ers eX il mode of 

cedure tl ilot should follow to 
give assistal n photog her in the 
king of « r and perf produc- 

s of the necessary terrain The book 
ints out the need of cooperation be- 
en the man who takes the pictures 

1 the pil 

And too € hotogr phe who is 

king to the air as a further means of 

ymoting his rk will fi \ pplied 
\erial Photography a volume complete 


detail. More, it shows that the 


the photographer is hinged directly to 


work 


the work of the pilot—two phases of 
hotographic work that are seldom 
joined on the ground. Generally speak- 


request. 


ing, the photographer is a “lone wolf” in 
his studio, but aloft he must give atten- 
tion to the manipulation of the plane to 
get the effects that he desires. 

The chapters on development are un- 
questionably one of the finest features of 
the book. They show the importance of 
the man in the laboratory on whom falls 
the final job of turning out acceptable 
pictures. The laboratory man is im- 
portant—more, he should understand 
what the photographer and_ pilot 
through before they put the undeveloped 
negatives in his hands. 

All in all, each phase of the book is 
carefully compiled and is well worth at- 
tention. 

Map makers will also find the chapter 
on Oblique Aerial Surveys, written by 
A. M. Narraway, chief aerial surveys en- 
gineer, department of the interior, Can- 
ada, of interest. 


£0 


VIATION from the Ground Up, by 

Lieut. G. B. Manly, U. 8. Army 
Air Service, Res. Published by Frederick 
J. Drake & Co., Chicago. 

With the novice constantly in mind, 
Lieut. Manly has written a volume that 
should be placed in the front row of the 
aerial beginner’s library. 

The book, while it is not unlike many 
others written for the embryo airman, 
an advantage that it the 
ground more thoroughly than most, ac- 
centuating the ground element 
advantage. The chapters given over to 
engines are particularly good, going into 
detail concerning their construction and 
characteristics. 

It might be said to newly fledged pilots 
that the book will worth reading, 
chiefly because it will give them a review 
of work that they have just completed. 

The main adverse criticism is to be 
found in the chapter on “Handling the 
Ship”—just as it is in almost every book 
of this kind. The chapter approaches 
the subject diffidently and doesn’t recover 
the sureness of the rest of the book 
until “Acrobatic Stunts and Maneuvers,” 
the next chapter, gets under way. 


has covers 


to rood 


be 


However, this criticism is not of much 
importance as the only real way to learn 
flying is with an instructor, which Lieut. 
Manly does point out insistently. 


KY Slang Dictionary and Aero-nut- 
tics, published by Aero Book Co., 
Wichita, Kans. 
Written in a humorous vein, Sky Slang 
Dictionary and Aero-nuttics without a 


doubt fulfills the idea in mind when it 
was published—to give certain informa- 
tion concerning aviation in saleable 
iorm. 


Generally speaking, the definitions, if 
taken here and there with a grain of 
salt, are sufficiently clear to impart to the 
layman something of the language of the 
professional airman. 


cae Airport Light- 
ing, published by Westinghouse 
Press Service, East Pittsburgh, Pa., for 
distribution to interested people. 

The booklet deals with airport light- 
ing. It with an argument for 
lighted airports, comparing a dark one 
with a railroad without night signalling 
equipment. Then are given the depart- 
ment of commerce lighting requirements. 

Following those, the booklet shows in 
photograph and diagram how Westing- 
house has met those requirements with 
various types of beacons 

The sixteen well 
printed and probably will be of value 
to owners of dark airports—for it gives 
something to work with in making light- 
ing plans. 


begins 


etc. 


’ 


page treatise is 


ERONAUTICS Bulletin, No. 3, De- 

partment of Publie Works, Idaho. 
A report of Western States Air Com- 
merce and Airways Conference, held July 
8, 9 and 10, 1929. 

Included are excerpts from talks by P. 
G. Johnson, Major H. B. Blee, Alvin O. 
Priel, Talbot Freeman, Lieut. Comdr. E. 
W. Spencer, Edison E. Moulton, Early 
B: Wadsworth, C. W. H. Smith, Govs. 
H. C. Baldridge and George H. Dern, 


etc. 














View showing the extraor- 
dinary body and tail sur- 


faces of the Aeronca C-2. 





One of the truly remarkable planes to make its appear- 
ance is the new Aeronca C-2. 

It is the result of the work of a French engineer, Jean 
A. Roche, who has lived in this country since 1906. 

This unusual craft has attracted large crowds wherever 
it has appeared. 

The extraordinary aspects of its design permit a low 
landing speed without sacrificing a satisfactory angle of 
climb. The plane rises from the ground in 5 seconds. 
Maneuverability is high and it responds readily to light 
stick work. It is claimed that it will come out of a forced 
spm of its own accord, and that the plane will carry more 
than its own weight of 400 Ibs. in useful load. 

The maximum speed is 82 m.p.h. Horsepower 35. 
The fuel consumption is said to be even lower than that 
of a light automobile. 

The gliding angle is very great, achieved by increasing 
the efficiency of aerfoils and enclosing the entire landing 
gear, SO that it is possible to achieve a eliding ratio of 
one to eleven at a height of one mile. 

Another unusual feature is claimed—aileron control at 
well below 25 m.p.h. 

Designed for solo training and short cross country 

unts, its price is $1850 flyaway Cincinnati. Manufac- 
tured by Aeronautical Corp. of America. 





4. R. SCHMID 
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THE AVIATOR’S JACKET - - - - - $5.50 
Le 


BUCK.Z 
JACKET 
Pe IT°S WARM! 


LOOKS LIKE LEATHER 
WEARS FOREVER 





















The Ori inal 


Lieut. Walter J. 
Prier, a World 
War pilot, pic- 
tured wearing his 
Buck Skein 
Jacket. 









His endorsement 
is that he wears a 
Buck Skein. 








HERE are two things that every aviator needs. 

First, and most important is a trustworthy plane, 
a plane that will respond to the “stick”.—Secondly, 
WARM, comfortable clothes . . . for no matter 
how mild the weather on old Terra Firma is it’s 
always colder up near the sky in a roaring plane. Yes, 
Buck Skein is the Aviator’s Jacket because its hefty 
suede-like softness imparts a furry warmth that the 
coldest weather can’t discourage. And that’s not all! 


ee 








If your Buck Skein gets greasy simply wring it out in gaso- 
line or wash it in soap and water and it will clean instantly 
and come out soft and mellow like suede. 

MONEY BACK GUARANTEE—If a Buck Skein fades, if 
it shrinks, if it loses its fine texture, if you aren’t completely 
satisfied, you get your money back. 


IMPORTANT 


If your dealer can’t supply you, send me your check or 
money order for $5.50 for the Jacket or $3.50 for the Shirt, 
and I’ll personally see that you get your Buck Skein at once. 


Buch Sttéis', SG 


Buck Skein Joe, “ Lustberg, Nast & Co., Inc., Makers, Dept. X-11, 331 Broadway, New York City 


SEE THAT I GET: CHECK HERE Enclosed check [] Money order [] 
A Buck Skein Jacket at $5.50 ia 
A Buck Skein Shirt at $3.50 CJ TE pickkcdaecnatnaeees seaside kawe 
Combination of Shirt and EE Bicsidnccddsiccoetasmenees 

Jacket at $9.00 so) = ee ps Ss ee 


Neckband Size 


XUM 














INAUGURATING AN AMPHIBIAN LINE 


constructed on them. Such floating de- 
pots would cost a tremendous sum to 
build and there would be a number of 
engineering problems to overcome. 

From the experience the Thompson 
Aeronautical Corporation has gained in 
operating its line this year we have 
learned that the question of finding a 
satisfactory means of communication be- 
tween the planes and the operating sta- 
tions, in the event the craft is forced 
down on the water, is important 

We have experimented with radio but 
the equipment available at present is so 
huge and weighty it is impractical for 
ships of the type we use. The radio out- 
fits suitable for our purpose weigh sev- 
eral hundred pounds and would cut down 
our pay load to the point where it would 
enlarge our operating cost to a restric- 
tive degree. 

Pilots flying air transports overland 
and forced down may get in communica- 
tion with home offices by telephone or 
telegraph, while amphibian pilots lack 
this advantage. 

Our company has overcome the prob- 
lem of communication by having several 
routes for the planes to follow and by 
depending on visibility and large ship- 
ping traffic. One route follows a direct 
line between the two cities. This is the 
course taken when weather reports indi- 
cate flying conditions are normal, al- 
though an additional safety factor is 
added as the planes are always in sight 
of a number of steamers. 

A second course follows the lake islands 
and regular steamer lane. By following 
this route the planes are always in sight 
of land and in view of half a dozen or 
more steam ships. 

The line of flight to be taken is de- 
termined before the ships take off and 
midway across the two TAC planes fiass. 
In the event one fails to sight the other, 
this report is made upon the arrival at 
its destination and a check is made im- 
mediately to learn whether it has arrived 
at its terminal. Thus we know pretty 
well what to do within less than half an 
hour after any landing may have been 
necessitated. 

Amphibian lines will not always be 
able to resort to such a method of keep- 
ing in touch with the movements of their 
planes and it is imperative that a light 
radio which can both broadeast and re- 
ceive from the water be developed with 
a range of 100 or more miles. Experi- 
mental work is under way on such equip- 
ment now; but the great difficulty seems 
to be in the cutting down of the weight 
of instruments and amplifiers. 

A natural fear of water, and because 
flying over water in amphibian planes is 
practically new, was a handicap at first; 
for prospective travelers were more fa- 
miliar and confident in the conventional 


air transport used by overland lines. But 
it has not been extremely difficult to con- 
vince many of these travelers that the 
amphibian in many respects is safer than 
other ships 

The fog hazard in the operating of 
an amphibian line is real but it is much 
safer flying through fog over water than 
over land, as the water affords an almost 
perfect landing field throughout its whole 
surface. An amphibian may, therefore, 
light on the water and taxi through the 
fog belt, as it is usually smooth water 
when foggy. 

On the very first trip of the Thompson 
line with Amelia Earhart, the famous 
woman flyer, piloting the Miss Cleveland, 
one of the ships, with Ralph DeVore, had 
to come down on the water due to heavy 
She taxied along the water until 
the fog cleared and then proceeded on 
her way in flight. 

In the section of the country in which 
the Thompson Aeronautical Corporation 
operates the season for an amphibian line 
is limited to not more than seven months. 
The period is from about the first of 
April to the first of November; the re- 
mainder of the year being impossible for 
the successful operation of such a line 
because of the lake and river being frozen 
over or water freezing on the amphibian 
gear and preventing its operation. Con- 
sequently the question of how to keep 
the personnel and equipment intact and 
profitably employed during the slack 
months presents itself. 

A company has the alternative of con- 
its line between the cities served, 
by using the regular airports as termi- 
nals; conducting an amphibian service 
between popular winter resorts in the 
southern states, or chartering the planes 
to wealthy individuals for periods of a 
week or longer 

The 
the ch 


fA 
LiT11eT 


fog 






tint 


operation of a southern line, or 
rtering of the planes to people of 
e present the most profitable pos- 
ve believe. For the main reason 


17] 
sibilities 


] 


an amphibian line can compete with a 
line of another sort is because of the ad- 
vantages it offers in safety, speed, 
through its ability to fly a direct line 
across water and land, and the nearness 
of its terminals to the business centers 
of the cities it serves. Therefore, we 
have no talking points which would make 
travelers use our line if we continued 
operations overland in the months dur- 


ing the winter. We have mentioned some 
of the outstanding problems a company 
wishing to start, or already conducting 
an amphibian line must meet and solve. 
It might be well now to point out a few 
of the advantages the latter type of line 
offers over air routes of other types. 

We have called attention to the fact 
that the fog hazard is diminished through 
the ability of the amphibian to land on 


[Continued from page 26] 


the water and taxi through the fog belt. 

The water and character of the plane 
offers the factor of completely discount- 
ing all expenditures which would be nec- 
essary in laying a hard surfaced runway, 
as is necessary in the case of a landing 
field. Millions of dollars are spent buy- 
ing land for an airport, putting in a 
drainage system, laying runways and re- 
moving trees, gullies and other hazards 
which jeopardize takeoffs and landings. 

Any body of water of adequate depth 
and area affords a natural landing sur- 
face without the expenditure of a single 
penny. 

The nearness to downtown business 
centers of cities for terminals available 
to flying boat operators is of inestimable 
value. At present the steady day in 
and day out passenger list of all air lines 
is made up, for the most part, of busi- 
ness men and travelers who find it essen- 
tial that they reach their destination 
in the quickest time possible. 

Of course, as the public becomes more 
air minded, this will not hold true; but 
the speed factor and accessibility to the 
point of arrival and departure will al- 
ways be essential to the success of a line. 

The Detroit air depot of the Thomp- 
son Aeronautical Corporation’s Detroit- 
Cleveland amphibian line is three hun- 
dred feet off East Jefferson Avenue, one 
of the main thoroughfares, and not more 
than fifteen minutes by taxi, bus or street 
ear—all of which are available—from the 
city hall. 

Our depot in Cleveland is even more 
conveniently located. It is at the foot 
of East Ninth Street, and a short five 
minutes taxi ride from any business dis- 
trict office building or hotel. Here, too, 
bus and street car services are available. 

In both cities the TAC terminals are 
as easily reached as the railroad sta- 
tions. 

This clearly indicates an additional ad- 
vantage the flying boat or amphibian 
operator has over an organization offer- 
ing a different form of air travel: There 
is no expense in maintaining a bus serv- 
ice to and from air fields in outlying 
sections of cities touched. The 
sengers, therefore, are saved the necessity 


pas- 


of meeting at a central location to board 
a bus, or a long taxi ride to the airport 
at their own expense if they miss the 
bus. 

Over water flying is more enjoyable 
than over land flying because the atmos- 
phere is less bumpy. It might be well to 
enumerate a few of the common causa- 
tions of bumpy atmosphere here. 

For some years it was believed that 
bumps were caused by “air pockets,” but 
after some study it was learned that the 
“bumps” were the result of upward and 

[Continued on page 113] 
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eT KEYSTONE-LOENING ampnipian AIR YACHT’ 
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m2 AMPHIBIAN TRANSPORT 


are 
By bringing the passenger closer to the centers of great cities, both 
on the water front and the landing field, the amphibian plane saves 
the minutes that often make air travel worth while. Of this type of 
fer- plane, transport executives unhesitatingly select the Keystone- 
ere Loening Air Yacht for daily passenger service. It is the one amphibian 
rv" that has been thoroughly proven in millions of miles of flight. Its 

smoothness and steadiness, its ability to ride out rough weather in LANGE VIEW: KeysoneLocning Air Yacht on the —— 
the air or on the water, its cheerful, quiet cabin, its low maintenance SMALL VIEW: Passengers debarking at Cleveland. 
cost—far lower than any other amphibian used in transport work— 
ort these are the results of its basically sound design and the experience 
the gained in years of practical operation. From the Atlantic to the 

Pacific, from Alaska and Canada to Central America, the Keystone- 
ble Loening Air Yacht is the symbol of safe, swift, direct transportation 


in the service of leading air lines. THESE SUCCESSFUL LINES USE AIR YACHTS 


, ssengers =: 525 > ° > eRe  » 27 American Air Express + Continental Air Service 
6to8 passengers : 525 H.P. : 100M. P.H., Cruising : $27,900 Curtiss Flying Service * Gorst Air Transport 
imperial Airways of China « International Airways 
ofCanada * MexicanAviation Corporation +» New 
York and Suburban Air Lines * Pan-American 
t Airways + Pan-American Grace AirLines « Pitts- 
he K E Cc burgh ang ay « St. heute Aviston 
the Corporation «+ on Aeronautical Corpora- 
4 Ss rs ne E s nER Cc RAFT EAS o RP o R ATI ON tion + Wedell-Williams Air Service + Western 

TOL a w Air Express. 
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bright stars, and (c) by the rising and 
setting of constellations. It is proposed 
to deal with these methods in the above 
sequence. Most of the well known con- 
stellations contain bright stars which 
when connected by lines, form figures, 
which (although) they have not the re- 
motest resemblance to their given name, 
can be recognized and remembered. 
Figures A and B show tracings of 
Ursa Major, probably the best known 
of all the constellations and certainly the 
most readily recognized in the Northern 
Hemisphere, Ursa Minor, Cassiopeia, 
Andromeda and a portion of Pegasus, 
the latter is not drawn to scale. Ursa 
Major like the poor is always with us 
and forms a good jumping off place for 
the novice. It is unmistakably distin- 
guished by a remarkable cluster of seven 
bright stars forming what is popularly 
called the dipper. The stars (a) and 
(6b) are known as the “pointers,” be- 
cause they always point to the Pole Star, 
281% degrees from (a). Polaris forms 
part of the constellation of Ursa Minor 
and we have already located two con- 
stellations and one very important navi- 
gational star. Referring to Figure A 
again, in the same way that 
the “pointers” gave us a posi- 
tion line for Polaris and the 
Little Bear, so a line through 


AERIAL NAVIGATION [Continued from page 50] 


produce the appearance of the heavens 
(for given latitudes) at different dates 
and hours throughout the year. 

One of the best of these is Phillip’s 
Planesphere, while the more elaborate 
Paget Star Globe is very useful for the 
essential groundwork previous to a long 
flight in which position has to be deter- 
mined by astronomical methods. The 
Star Globe is a great labor saver in pre- 
paring lists of celestial objects suitable 
for observation during the actual flight. 
The essential data for these objects can 
then be extracted from the Nautical Al- 
manac and entered in a small note book 
or on the margin of chart so that during 
the flight only the sextant and slide rule 
will be required. 

The Star Globe consists of a hollow 
7% inch globe, representing the celestial 
sphere, on which are printed the poles, 
equator, meridians, parallels and ecliptic. 
The navigational stars are shown in 
their correct declinations and right as- 
censions (which hold good for a long 
number of years, for the rough purposes 
for which the globe is intended to be 
used) and their names and the names 
of the constellations are inserted. The 


TABLE II 


Showing the stars of the first and second magnitude rising in the 
eastern sky at 9:00 p. m. on the dates specified. 


sun, moon and planets, which do not of 
course occupy fixed places on the celes- 
tial sphere, can be inserted from time to 
time in pencil, according to the positions 
obtained from the Nautical Almanac. 

The second method of building up an 
acquaintance with the stars is to start 
on the brightest stars (See Table I): 
Find out by looking up the constella- 
tions on a star chart or by referring to 
a Nautical Almanac how many are vis- 
ible at the desired time of observation 
and in what part of the sky they will be 
located. Then persevere as before and 
build up your knowledge of the bright 
stars and then of the constellations sur- 
rounding them. This does require some 
practice, but it is surprising how much 
can be picked up in say an hour on a 
reasonably clear night. 

The third system, that of identifying 
stars as they rise or set, has the disad- 
vantage that the horizon is frequently 
clouded or hazy and also that it ties the 
observer to a particular hour and at 
some times of the year is altogether im- 
possible. Table II which gives a list of 
Stars of the First and Second Magnitude 
rising in the Eastern sky at 9 p. m. on 
various dates may prove of 
use to students using the sec- 
ond and third systems. 

With the aid of Charts 





Megres in Ursa Major and 


Polaris will give us a line of — 


position for Cassiopeia. —_—— 
Drawing a further position 
line through Polaris to Cassi- }} 
opeia and prolonging it about 
an equal distance will give us 
a position line for one corner 


of the Square of Pegasus. || March 
The “Square” is not a con- 
stellation but a combination A pril 
of two, Andromeda and \pril 
Pegasus. Five constellations April 
in five minutes. Figure “B” oe 
shows the four constellations May 
(tracings) that are only fits 


shown by name in Figure 
“A” and also gives complete July 
tracings of Pegasus and 


Andromeda. The above — 

at . . ° g ~ 
should be sufficient to indi- August 
cate the methods to be fol- August 


lowed by a beginner. De- 
tailed instructions for the 
location of the various con- 
stellations can be found in 
many popular works on as- || 
tronomy, some of which give ]| 

| 


January 
January 
| January 


February 


September 13th 


October 
October 
October 
October 


NAME OF STAR 


Ist tegulus Ist Leo 
8th Alphard 2nd | Hydra 
Lith Cor Caroli Canes Venatici 


20th Arcturus Ist Bootes 

Ist Spica Ist Virgo 

5th | Gemma 2nd | Corona Borealis 
Ist Vega Ist Lyra 
20th tas Alhague2nd | Ophiuchus 
22nd | Deneb 2nd | Cygnus 
9th (Antares Ist Scorpio 
26th Altair Ist | Aquila 

5th | Delphinus 
17th Algenib 2nd | Perseus 
6th Algol Perseus 
21st Capella Ist Auriga 
21st Hamel 2nd | Aries 


27th | Formalhaut Ist Piscis Australis 


> 


2nd | Aldebaran Ist | Taurus 
26th | Bellatrix 2nd | Orion 
30th | Castor ist | Gemini 
30th | Betelgeuse Ist | Orion 


charts for every month in November 4th | Pollux 2nd | Gemini 

the year or show stars on | November 4th | Rigel Ist | Orion 

the meridian at certain time |} November 27th | Procyon 1st | Canis Minor 
« © =) | ‘ ° ° 

and date each month. The re December 4th | Sirius Ist Canis Major 

are also several mechanical 


contrivances on the market 
that by means of an arrange- 
ment of revolving discs re- 





December 14th 


| 
December 8th | Phaet 2nd | Columba 
December 16th | 


CONSTELLATION 





The Pleiades in Taurus 


The Bee Hive in Cancer 
The Head of Hydra 


aoe [Continued on page 80] 


Nos. 1 to 4, the position of 
28 conspicuous constellations 
and also five others that con- 
tain very bright stars can be 
obtained for every month in 
the year. To use these chart- 
lets, face south and hold 
chart over your head. To 
get the position of stars at 
other hours than those indi- 
cated, it is only necessary to 
take into account the appar- 
ent diurnal motion of the 


heavens. 

Once a beginning is made 
progress will not be found 
| difficult. Study the charts 
|} and tracings first, then if pos- 
sible get someone who is 
familiar with the stars to 
give an hour or two a week. 
If no one can be found who 
has the necessary knowledge 
and the time to spare, make 
copies of the tracings and 
take them and an electric 
torch along with you and get 
busy. 

Having acquired a good 
general knowledge of the 
stars, the next thing to do is 
to beg, borrow or steal a sex- 
tant. Bubble sextants are 
expensive and comparatively 
few are available. A marine 


| 
| 
| 
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at _ airports, whatever their size, should be strument Companies an enviable reputation for 

i- prepared to furnish information about the high grade products. TYCOS weather instru- 

Lo weather.” ments are used by the U. S. Weather Bureau, U. S. 

- This is a familiar statement to airport owners and Navy, U.S. Army Air Corps, and leading airports. 
managers, taken from the Department of Com- TYCOS weather instruments are made of the finest 

le merce bulletin ‘Notes on Airport Management’’ material, built by skilled mechanics, and tested and 

d and part of an article saying that minimum in- retested to insure their accuracy. 

. formation should include the wind velocity, tem- Write for our booklet, “TYCOS Meteorological 

* perature and barometric pressure. Records of Instruments for Airports,” which has been pre- 

oO humidity, maximum and minimum temperatures, pared by our aeronautical engineers and prescribes 

: and rainfall are given as desirable. the proper instruments for every size airport. 

: TYCOS Instruments for airports fulfill these re- For pilots and airplane manufacturers is our com- 

e quirements. Seventy-eight years experience manu- plete catalog of TYCOS Instruments for Aviation. 

d facturing fine instruments has given Taylor In- Write for a copy. 


. Taylor /nstrument Companies 


ROCHESTER, N. Y., U.S.A. 
CANADIAN PLANT MANUFACTURING DISTRIBUTORS 
e TYCOS BUILDING IN GREAT BRITAIN 
TORONTO SHORT & MASON., LTD., LONDON 
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the air for a card game. All accepted 
the invitation and for several hours one 
delightful afternoon, Mrs. Gilman was 
hostess to two tables of bridge at an 
altitude of 5,500 feet. Tea and other re- 
freshments were served in the land of 
the sky before the party descended once 
again to the level of motor and motor 
boat travel. The “society plane,” pi- 
loted by Captain O. N. Goodsell, cruised 
over Miami, Biscayne Bay, the Gulf 
Stream and the Florida keys during the 
afternoon’s entertainment which lasted 
for several hours. Her initial bridge 
party high up in the empire of ozone 


was so successful that several weeks 
later, Mrs. Gilman staged a second 
party. Subsequently, other social celeb- 


rities in Florida and California followed 
her ingenious lead. 

It is a far cry from climbing the sky’s 
mythical stairway in order to play cards 
to diving into the sea from an airplane in 
order to make scientific studies of the 
marine life of Davy Jones’ locker but, 
notwithstanding, this is another unusual 
conquest consummated in South Florida 
recently. 

Professor F. W. Pearson, in charge of 
the zoology department of the Univer- 
sity of Miami was a member of the no- 
table Beebe scientific expedition which 
some months ago explored the won 
of the Sargasso Sea. As a result of th 
trip which contributed interesting data 
to the annals of modern scientific explo- 
ration, Professor Pearson conceived the 
novel idea of using the salt waters along 
the Florida Keys as a submarine Jabor 
tory where his students might study 
marine life in its native habitat 

Florida students who live in a state 
which has the longest 
covers some 1,500 miles] of any state in 
the union and which has more than 
30,000 inland lakes within its borders, 
are experienced swimmers. The dozen 
members of the zoology class which Pro- 
fessor Pearson first chaperoned 
on the sea diving trip were adept na- 
tators. Parents readily gave their con- 
sent, knowing that their 
daughters were safe in the care of thi 
university professor on such an excur- 
sion. 

A trio of regulation diving helmets 
were used during the first trip to the 
Florida keys. The professor and the stu- 
dents wore ordinary bathing suits for 
their descents, three persons going down 
at atime. The diving helmets with their 
supplementary air lines enabled the 
wearers to breathe easily at depths of 
from 10 to 25 feet below the surface and 
to observe the wonderful tropical fish 
and other marine life, which habitate the 
coral reefs and keys, through the glassed 
peep holes in the diving helmets. 


ocean front [it 


by bont 
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FLIERS WHO FOLLOW THE SUN [Continued from page 36] 


Bimini, a British island, which is rich 
in salt sea life and which is located 45 
miles from Miami, was ultimately chosen 
by Professor Pearson as the goal of a 


more pretentious zoological research 
trip. A large tri-motored seaplane was 
used as a reliable transport for that trip. 
It was one of the first occasions in the 


history of aviation that a plane was em- 
ployed both as 
and also as a 


a means of locomotion 
substitute diving boat. 
The amphibian on arrival off Bimini was 
moored temporarily at various points 
along the coast while the amateur stu- 
dent-divers made descents directly from 
the flying machine into the deep sea. 
Another scalp of achievement in the 
conquest of the air and the study of the 
sea was thus taken in bizarre manner. 


Future years, so the story goes, will 
see several hundred American athletes 
who migrate annually during the winter 


months to Florida for baseball training, 
traveling by airplanes owned and op- 
erated by their respective clubs. Last 


spring eighteen major and minor league 
ball clubs trained in the land of our last 
frontier. Several of them used club- 
owned motor busses in touring the pen- 
insular state during their practice game 
season. The other teams traveled by 
public conveyances during the “grape- 
fruit league” play time. 

Several of the major league owners 
when queried concerning the feasibility 
of Irplane travel for big league baseball 
players were favorably inclined toward 
that form of tr: nsportation. Travel by 
rail—‘“the rattlers,” in baseball jargon— 


has long been a bugaboo with the pro- 
onal players, particularly during the 


torrid summer weather which frequently 
occurs both in the Middle West and 
East. Long jumps and disagreeable 
traveling conditions by rail have aided 
measurably in robbing many promising 
teams of prospective pennants. The 
outstal ng objection which several of 
he ners raised to air travel con- 
cern he safetv factor. However, that 
obs surely be hurdled success- 
ully in the potential progress of private 
nd col reial aviation. Baseball wil 
ber measurably from the signing of 
ir travel as a potential prized assistant. 

It will not be long before big league 
baseball’s yearly trip to Florida training 
camps will be signalized by the use of 
com e commodious airplanes as 
space annihilators. “Babe” Ruth, Grover 
Alexander, “Dazzy” Vance and _ their 
mates will join the class of flying sports- 
men n n its infancy. 

The v York “Yankees,” for exam- 
ple, ir 1 of riding approximately 35 
hours on an uncomfortable train in the 


spring training junket from New York 


ining camp at St. Petersburg 


will make the trip cloudland style be- 
tween dawn and dusk of the same day. 
The Chicago “Cubs,” who now spend 
some 80 hours in the railroad journey 
from the Middle West to their Catalina 
Island camp in California, will fly there 
in less than one-quarter of that period. 
All of which will promote increased base- 
ball efficiency and better morale among 
the players. 

The army of professional golfers which 
tours the Pacific Coast, the Southwest 
and Florida during the winter months 
when northern links are swaddled in 
snow and frozen terrain, is also inclining 
favorably toward fleet airway travel as 
the ideal means of going from here to 
there and elsewhere. For the “pros” 
who have accumulated prosperity from 
the ancient and honorable game of golf, 
the maintenance and operation of pri- 
vate airplanes is good business both from 
a publicity and “ease of travel” view- 
point. Established professionals _ like 
Walter Hagen, Horton Smith, Tommy 
Armour, Gene Sarazen, Leo Diegel, Jim 
Barnes and Johnny Farrell ean afford air- 
planes and potentially plan to have such 
“winged” equipages for their tours. 

Tommy Armour and George Von Elm, 
amateur linksman who ranks next to 
Bobby Jones on the American roster, 
cruised by air recently from Detroit to 
Pebble Beach, California, where the na- 
tional amateur golf championship was 
played early in September. This jaunt 
by skyland route was made in less than 
one-fourth the interval required by the 
fastest transcontinental train and gave 
Von Elm, who competed in the tourna- 
ment, that much more time for practice 
on the links where the championship 
matches were played. 

Golfers and airplanes are teaming up 
as agreeable partners more 
every day. The plane 
from the city to their favorite country 
club to a fraction of the time required 
by other methods of transportation. 
Golf clubs which speckle the American 
terrain, appreciating the popularity of 
air travel among their members, are pro- 
viding landing fields and even hangar fa- 
cilities close to the links sidelines where 
the music of clean-hit balls is the sweet- 
est which delights golfing ears. 

A case in point of what air transporta- 
tion means to the golfer is afforded bv 
the Manor Country Club, one of the first 
near our National Capital to establish a 
flving field. The average businessman 
can drive his automobile from his down- 
town office to the nearest flying field, hop 
into a plane and arrive at this golf club 


and more 


reduces the trip 


20 minutes after he closes his office door 
despite that the distance is 14 miles. 
The best time by motor car where the 
speed laws are obeyed is 35 minutes. 
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upremely safe” 


— pilots in 16 different countries say this of the Avian 


IN ENGLAND 
Sanne 
BN ROG 


AVIA 

UILT 8 times strong enough to 

resist the strain of normal flying 

. equipped with the most recent of 

safety developments . . . tested for its 

power and dependability on many a 
world’s record flight! 


But convince yourself of the Avian’s 
outstanding air-worthiness. Hop in- 
to its comfortable cockpit and give it 
the gun. You'll take-off in a few 
yards and zoom right up into the 
blue. Then point toward the distant 
horizon and wing for it! that 
tireless, air-cooled Cirrus motor pur- 
ring out the miles by minutes tells its 
own story of reliability. 


Now bank .. . now barrel-roll .. . 
now climb into a loop and stall... 
have no fear of the dread spin, for 
those Handley-Page wing slots sta- 
bilize the plane in half a turn. 

Your port is any fair-sized clearing, 
for the Avian sets down on its shock- 
absorbing split-axle undercarriage at 
35 m. p. h. 

With the price only $4995 flyaway 
or f.o.b. Bridgeport, and with a gal- 
lon of gas yielding 20 miles of travel, 
any man of moderate means can af- 
ford to fly an Avian. For detailed 
information write to the Whittelsey 
Mfg. Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 
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IN AMERICA 


To Dealers and Distributors 


When you fly or sell the Whittelsey 
Avian you have something to talk 
about. No other light plane has such 
a record of performance . . . or the 
equipment. National distribution of 
the Whittelsey Avian is being com- 
pleted in the leading aviation centers 
of the country. Dealers and distribu- 
tors are still being appointed. Write 
for further information concerning 
our sales plan. We will gladly send 
you the Saito story of the plane 
itself. The Whittelsey Manufactur- 
ing Company, 230 Howard Ave., 
Bridgeport, Connecticut. 


WHITTELSEY AVIAN 


THE OUTSTANDING SPORT AND TRAINING PLANE OF THE WORLD 
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AERONAUTICS 


LANDING AN AIRPLANE BY PARACHUTE 


The basket was of heavy fabric webbing 
strips around a flexible steel frame. To 
load the parachute into the compart- 
ment, it was folded on top of its con- 
necting cables in the center of the carrier 
which was then placed on top of the 
springs. Over the whole was placed a 
cover of ply-wood shaped to conform 
with the wing curve. In the cover were 
openings to fit over spring-locking de- 
vices. Thus in place, jack-screws 
brought into use and the whole forced 
down into the compartment, until the 
coil-springs were sent down to be caught 
by the triggers which held them until 
released by the pilot. 

The trigger release was mounted on 
ball bearings to eliminate as far 
sible all friction and afford a quick 
lease. Connected with the springs wer 
six synchronized levers attached t 
cable running down the 
right center strut to the pilot’s cockpit 
The cable was attached to a lever on 
the instrument board. To release 
parachute the lever was moved from left 
to right and the six springs were rel 
simultaneously. At the same 
the trigger released the fastenings on 
cover of the compartment. The force 
threw the parachute well clear of the 
plane thus avoiding possibility of 
tanglement with the rudder. 

The parachute may be of any stand- 
ard make and of size in proporti 


were 


inside of 


moment 





should provide one great exhibition a 
year held under auspices and cor 
conducive to sales instead of gli 


THE MATTER 
OF LOBBIES 


E pointed out long ago that the 

great value of a unified air service 
in peace time was the active lobby which 
is the inevitable result 
strength. When the 
month discussed the rumor that the Gov- 
ernment was considering the scrapping 
of the Five Year Program ad l by 


oI unine ] 


newspapers rot 


the Morrow board, a unified servi 

would have had the strength to fight bit- 
terly against this deadly blow to Ameri- 
can Aviation. The active assistance given 


to flying development is small enough 


now without chopping it out altogether 
At the first sign of economic neces 





or a cut in appropriation, as Mrs 
Robertson ably points out elsewhere i 
this issue, the old tradition in each serv- 


ice rallies, and where possible, Aviation 
-arries the brunt of the cut. 
A unified air service and ministry, with 


Continued from page 27 
! pag : 


the weight of the plane and load. The 
one used in my test at Santa Ana, Cali- 
fornia, was a Russell Valve type, 60 feet 
in diameter with an effective lift of 1,600 
square feet. It was made of the heaviest 
parachute silk and had 60 silk shroud 
lines, each of 400 pounds tensile strength. 
Each shroud line measured 60 feet from 
lip of the parachute to the Dee rings, of 
which 
help stop oscillation of the parachute. 

The airplane was attached to the 
shroud lines from the parachute by four 

ible cables running from the bottom 
longerons at the two main stanchions up 
through the 
und the shroud lines of the parachute a 


two were used, this precaution to 


wing. Between these cables 


cting link was so arranged that it 


ness 
could be released by the pilot on landing 
—this to prov ide against the plane being 
dragged in case of strong wind. 

Two d ys before the exhibition test a 
preliminary one was made from a 
traight flying position with the motor 


turned on. A load of papers of the 


eight of the parachute was used. From 


test I saw that there was danger 

t the hug parachute, much heavier 

n the individual pack, might envelope 
both the tail and pilot’s cockpit and 


render escape impossible. 


To reduce this 


danger t minimum I had the extra 
ste bles added to get more distance 
be en the plane and the shroud lines 
J ra length of cables was used for 
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U the lobby hich the navy 
ns in Was ton comes 
if red ship- ulders lobby. 

] ted that a man named Shearer 
1 huge sums of mor and that 
th I s paid for was to dis- 
pre g nda to ere interna- 
strust and more battleships 
| rue, is particular infortunate. 
It e regarded as an unwhole- 
¢ he general object of 
hogging of all appropriations 

irres ve of 1 good 

Ag rees Ss sol iviation jis 

helpless It must carry on as best it 
( poor relation 

Tl s in the case are clear. Modern 

ght / gl test development in civ- 

es 1 if given proper support 

ré nize war, transport and even 

distribution The nation 

es the skvways will be the na- 

tion h is greatest commercially and 
most formidable in war. 


the first time in the exhibition at Santa 
Ana. 

At this test a three-place biplane was 
used. So far as the spectators could see 
it was the regulation biplane as ther 
were no visible evidences of the para- 
chute. I circled over the airport gaining 
altitude, also making observations as to 
wind currents and possible drift. 

After a few maneuvers I selected the 
most desirable position and pulled the 
release lever at the same time side-slip- 
ping the plane a little. Hurled by a 
12,000 pound force the great parachute 
came out of the compartment thrown 
well clear of the tail. It took form al- 
most instantly bringing the plane into a 
combination loop and wing-over at right 
angles to the are of the parachute-pulling 
shroud-lines, and the mammoth billows 
of silk settled down slowly earth-ward 
with plane and pilot. 

E. H. Dimity, head of the 


+ 


Aireraft 
Safety Equipment Corporation, says, ‘* All 
manufacturers of airplanes, for all pur 


poses, are using every effort to provide the 


greatest possible safety. The greatest 
drawback to air travel today is fear on 


part of the public. Once this is overcome, 
will all take to the air as they have 
during past few years to automobiles. I 
believe that the t hand when 


+e 
they 


day is near a 
] > ] 


every passenger plane and postplanes as 
well will be equipped witli built-in para- 
chute, either the same or along the lines 
of the one used by Captain Turner in his 
experiment at Santa Ana. This is the day 


of progress in aircraft.’’ 


This development is by its very nature 
is building battle 


will be 
ineffective. 


costly, but not as costly 


cruisers which in a few years 


practically obsolete and 
Every dollar spent for 
is a dollar spent for American commer- 


aerial progress 
cial supremacy and national safety. 
Under our elective propagandist sys- 
attention is only given to vital well- 
\ good and whole- 


tem 
organized movements 
some contention can get nowhere without 
ore especl illy if its 


geressive 


unity, m ‘ 
oI money. 


needs require the spending 
In the 


aviation receives a ridiculous 


meanwhile, ironically enough, 


amount ol! 


considering its in portance Irom 


support 
national 


lot is 


and 
awful 


future commercial 


and not ar 


defense angle, 
done about it. 


Friends of a single air ministry should 


take steps to advise their congressmen 
of their opinions in the matter. The 
will be strongly advocated by 
the next 


subject 
several leading congressmen at 
and showing of 


strength now will be effective 


an impressive 


session, 
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he Lifeboat” of the Air/ 





FOR LOWERING ENTIRE 


Used In 
SUCCESSFUL DEMONSTRATIONS 
By CARL OLZE 
At Inglewood. California, in 1926 
and 
By CAPT. ROSCOE TURNER 

At Santa Ana, California, in 1929 
It is believed by a number of leading aeronautical experts that 
these large parachutes, “the lifeboats of the air,” will soon be 


used to lower entire airplanes, or detachable cabins from large 
airliners, containing passengers or valuable freight. 


The Russell “Valve” Parachute is the only parachute of large 
size that has, thru several successful demonstrations, proved its 


_f 


© RUSSELL“PARACHUTES 


AIRPLANES AND FREIGHT 


ability to open quickly enough for practical results in lowering 
entire airplanes or loads of passengers and valuable freight. 


Like the Russell “Lobe” Parachute, for personal use, the Russell 
“Valve” Parachute represents the very latest development in 
modern parachute construction. 


A patented valve feature in this parachute causes air to rush in 
thru the side walls as well as thru the mouth of the skirt of 
the parachute—giving exceptionally fast openings for parachutes 
of large size. 


Russell “Valve” Parachutes are manufactured in sizes up to 
100 feet in diameter. Parachutes of this type, 50 feet in diam- 
eter, will lower 3,000 pounds. The 60 foot Russell Parachute 
will lower 5,000 pounds, while the 100 foot Parachute will lower 
loads in excess of 10,000 pounds. These parachutes are made 
of silk, pongee silk or cotton, on special order only. Prices and 
information on request. 


RUSSELL PARACHUTE COMPANY 


Manufacturers of Russell “Lobe” Parachutes for personal use and Russell 
“Valve” Parachutes for lowering heavy loads 


202 KETTNER BLVD. 


EASTERN SALES OFFICE: 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


122 E. 42ND ST., NEW YORK 
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at the same time the diving moment of 
the propeller thrust about the center of 
gravity disappears, and the machine is 
not likely to dive steeply. 


Down LOAD Om Tait 
'S GREATER WHEN 
MoTOR. IS On 

ove To THE 
AT\ SHPSTR eam 
vA 


— “ 


Momtnr ove Theos, 
CISAPPEARS WHEN MOTOR CUTS OvT 





Fig. 8. 
Note: 


Showing thrust line above C.G. 
Plane not greatly affected by cut- 
ting out of motor. 


Flying boats are apt to have a very 
high thrust line, because desi 
keep the propeller clear off the water, 
and because with a pusher propeller the 
engine has to be put above a monoplane 
wing. A typical case of high propellet 
thrust is illustrated in Figure 9. In such 
a case the down load on the tail surfaces 
has to be very high to counteract the 
large nosing over couple of the propeller, 
and when the engine fails, the flying boat 
is apt to stall. Stalling when 
gine fails is a worse condition than going 
into a sharp dive. 


oners like TO 


the en- 


LARGE MOMENT DUE TO THRUST 
DISAPPEARS WHEN MoToe CuTS ouT 
age oF Theuer veev COWN Loan 
On TAU To 
BALANCE NOSING 
Down couPt 
OF THRUST 






THRUST Line 





Fig. 9. Flying boat with thrust line very 
much above C.G. Note: When motor 
cuts out plane tends to nose up. 


It is very difficult to avoid a difference 
in balance conditions with change from 
“power on” to “power off” because there 
are so many different factors to compro- 
mise. 

A rough rule is that the thrus 
should either pass through the center of 
gravity or that the thrust line should be 
a few inches above the center of gravity, 
so that the disappearance of the propeller 
thrust couple more or less balances the 
decrease in the stalling moment, of the 
tail surfaces, when the slip stream dis- 
appears. 

Position of the thrust line far above 
the c. g. or far below the c. g. should be 
avoided. 


line 


Effect of Parasite Resistance on Bala) 


N considering longitudinal balance 

and stability we have apparently 
neglected all other aerodynamic 
than those acting on the wing and tail 
surfaces. This is because parasite re- 
sistance (drag of fuselage, struts, land- 
ing gear, etc.) is apt to act fairly close 
to the center of gravity, and also has far 


rorces 


less 


win 


magnitude than the lift forces on the 


It is only in extreme cases that the 
has much 
For example, if 
laced well below 


resistance of 
the 


) large pontoons are ] 


certain 


parts 


t on balance. 


enter of gravity, their aerodynamic 


¢ will then change trim because their 
drag will evidently introduce a nosing 
The writer has been frequently asked 
the retraction of the chassis 
ind plane will affect the balance 
much. Simple calculation shows 
will not A very slight down mo- 

+} 


he le iding edge ol the stabilizer 
iff precisely the 
withdrawn 


ment to give 


chassis 


as 


Flight Test of Stability 
i s very easy to determine in full 
flight whether an airplane is stable 
OT 
SuDDOSE that by the use of the ad- 
ble st ibilizer, the plane Is perfectly 
mmed for cruising, so that it can be 
flown hands off. 
Push the stick forward, then release. 
The plane should nose down at first, os- 
te once or twice and then return to 
S ginal position. 
the stick is pulled back, then re- 
leased, the plane should nose up, oscillate 
once or twice, and then return to its 
original position. 
Another test for stability of a more 
quantitative character is to use a simple 
ng stk k foree recorder 
With the ship trimmed for a certain 
s ad he recorder shculd show “push” 
forces on the stick for higher speeds, 
forces on the stick for lower 
character of the “push” and 
pull rees it is desirable to have is 
sh 1 in Ficure 10. 
u 
i SEN PEL 
— ~ é + 
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Curve of stick forces desired in flight tests. 
article we explained 


a the previous 
the distinction static and 


dynamie stability, with analogy of an oil 
damped spring. 

Static stability for the airplane can 
be achieved by providing a sufficient tail 
moment arm, either by small surfaces 


t the end of a very long fuselage, 


betw een 


placed 


OVE? 


[Continued from page 42] 


or by large surfaces placed at the end 
of a short fuselage 

If a machine is short coupled, however 
and provided with large tail surfaces 
able but not dy- : 
When displaced from 
its position of equilibrium, it will oscil- 


may be statically st 
namically stable. 


late rapidly and perhaps violently about 
the position of equilibrium, and will take 
a comparatively long time to settle down 

If on the other hand a plane is 
equipped with a long fuselage and some- 
what smaller tail surfaces, it will be not 
only statically stable, but also dynami- 
cally stable. The tail surfaces will act as 
mechanism 
damp out the oscillations quickly and 
give an easy riding machine. 


a species of “feathering” 


Practical Methods of Correcting for 
Longitudinal Instability 


ITH the technical knowledge now 

available and with such apparatus 
as the wind tunnel at our disposal, there 
is no excuse for designing 
longitudinal instability 
pilot does find 
present, the 
fairly clear. 


a machine of 
However, if 
instability 


longitudinal 
| measures 


corres 


ve art 

The most powerful correctiv? measure 
is to move the center of gravity forward 
an enormous influ 


gr 
We have seen what 
ence the position of the center of gravity 
has, and if the center of gravity can b 
pushed forward till it is about at 30 per 
cent of the chord, remarkable improve- 
ment will appear in an instable machine 

It is of course easier to enunciate this 
rule on paper than to put it into prac- 
tice. Changing the position of the center 
gravity may mean redesigning the 
whole machine. 


of 


Therefore the designer may resort to 
increasing the tail surface moment, which 
depends on the prodet of tail arm 
by the tail surface area. To in*rease this 
(1) increase 
the length of the fuselage or (2) increase 
the 
promise and increase both the length ol 
the fuselage and the tail surface area 
Which is the correct procedure depends 
great many factors, and the prob- 
lem is somewhat too advanced for full 
consideration here. 

Another possibility is to keep the same 
moment arm and tail surface area, but to 
increase the aspect ratio ol the tail sur- 
faces by lengthening their span and nar- 
the chord (this of course may 
introduce structural difficulties). As will 
be shown in a later article the lift of 
an airfoil increases more rapidly with 
increase of angle of incidence when the 
aspect ratio of the airfoil is greater. The 
machine departs from the equilibrium 

[Continued on page 96] 


the 
product, the designer may 


area of the tail surfaces or (3) com- 


on a 


rowing 
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Club House, and Air Depot, 
Sky Harbor, Chicago 


Steel and Concrete Hangar, Sky Harbor, Chicago 






OW is the time to get into aviation—learn to fly 

at Sky Harbor, the finest flying field in the 
Middle West. Training on latest type training planes 
with air cooled motors similar to those used in the 
Army. Advanced training on Fokker and Tri- 
motored Ford. We fly at Sky Harbor all winter. 


Complete mechanic’s courses covering every phase of aero- 
dynamics taught at our big down town building—six floors 
of equipment—the finest ground school in the Middle West. 
Training given on latest types of motors, including whirl- 
wind and other air cooled radials. Welding, navigation, 
meteorology, construction, and motors are included. Mail 
the coupon today for complete information. Be sure 
to investigate Sky Harbor before you pick your flying 


Sky Harbor Flying School—Six Floors of Equipment 


a spea== a= «as «a= == a= aus a= a» 
sus Harsor, Derr. AN 
Sc hool . 1801 S. Micnican Ave., Cuicaco, Itt. 

Please send me complete information on the course 


| checked below: 


O) Private Pilot’s Course. 0 Limited Commercial 
SKY HARBOR FLYING SCHOOL 1G Complere Aicplane  """ 0) Welding Course 
DEPT. AN | Mechanic's Course. 
NAME 


§ Appress 
1 Town.. STate 


1801 S. MICHIGAN AVENUE CHICAGO 














vious record was sct June 21, 1928, with 
42 planes and 282 passengers. 


Tests are underway for the start of 
future service between Europe and South 
America by the Luft Hansa. The ‘‘ Doc- 
tor Eckener,’’ largest and newest sca- 
plane of the Romar type, is the keyston 
of the experiments. 


Confidence in the future development 
of a trans-Atlantic air route by way of 
Faroe Islands, Iceland, Greenland and 
Labrador was expressed by the Rt. Hon. 
Sir Eric Geddes in Montreal. Sir Eri 
is chairman of the Imperial Airways, 
Ltd. 


Berlin and Frankfort are engaged in 
private competition for the honor of be 
ing the site of the future German over- 
seas airship harbor. The City of Berlin 
has purchased the former Zeppelin Fly- 
ing Field, at Staaken. 


Considerable more than twice as much 
merchandise was exported and imported 
by air from the Le Bourget airport in 
France in 1928 than the previous year. 
Value last year was placed at 610,036,000 
francs, 


Mail transportation by airplane in 
Sweden increased 125 per cent last year 
over 1927. Nearly 15,000 passengers 
were carried in 1928. This was disclosed 
in the annual report of the Acrotransport 
Company. 


The Egyptian ministry of public works 


has approved a contract with the Air 
Survey Company, providing for an air 
survey of several upper reaches of the 


Nile. The cost will be 39,975 Egyptian 
pounds. 


Lloyd Aereo Boliviano is now operat- 


ing six regular airplane routes. Servic¢ 
is chiefly confined to Eastern and North 
eastern Bolivia, a region of tremendous 


potential wealth. 


A new Canadian air mail service, he- 
tween Fort McMurray and Aklavik, 
Northwest Territory, will be in opera- 
tion in November. 


Sir John Salmond has been appointed 
chief of the British Roval Air Force, si 
eceding Air Marshal Sir Hugh Trench- 
ard. 


The Latecoere Lines have extended 
their Buenos Aires to France weekly 
service westward to Santiago, Chile. 


Negotiations are underway for th« 
tablishment of a regular Zeppelin lir 
from Germany to Japan. 





Quarantine rules have been applied to 
aircraft entering Canada. These are th 
same as for ships. 





Lieut. Ralph W. Snoke has been ap- 
pointed sales representative of the Spar- 
tan Aircraft Co. for Michigan, Indiana, 
Ohio and Western Pennsylvania. Lieut. 
Snoke was former chief test pilot of the 
Hartung Airways, Detroit. C. L. Hussey 
has been appointed sales representative 
of the Spartan Company on the coast. He 


BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH 




































































was formerly chief pilot of Aeronautical 
Distributors, Ine. 


Gorman Brothers Aircraft Division of 
Pennant Industries of Brooklyn has been 





appointed dealers for metropolitan New 
ork for the Nicholas-Beazley Airplane 
Co. of Marshall, Mo. An initial order of 


ve planes was placed. Dawson-Bab- 

cock Aircraft Corp. of Pittsburgh also 

was appointed distributors for the Bar 
ng NB-3. monoplane. 


Albert E. Hastings has been appointed 
ules manager of the San Diego Air Serv- 
Corp., distributors of the Fleet planes 
uth central and southern California. 
Hastings was graduated from the Airtech 
School of Aviation. 


L. M. Means of Fayette, Mo., has been 
ppointed district sales manager for the 

erican Eagle Aircraft Corp. Mr. 
Means will manage the Kansas territory 
nd possibly a portion of Oklahoma and 
Nebraska 

San Diego Air Service Corp., located 
on Lindbergh Field, was appointed au- 


thorized sales and service representa 
tives of the Wright Aeronautical Cor- 
poration. 

Steel, Inc., Simmons Aircraft Divi- 


on, has contracted for exclusive export 
sales rights of all General Airplanes with 
the exception of the Dominion of Canada. 


A. E. Rhode of Rhode Motor Company 

of Tucumeari, N. M., has been appointed 
uler for Spartan airplanes in New 
o and Arizona. 


Jeff Warren of Los Angeles has been 
appointed distributor for the Nicholas- 
B ley Airplane Ci Inc., in Arizona 

Southern California. 


McMullen Aircraft Corp. of Tampa, 
Fla., has been appointed for the 
Great Lakes Aircraft Corp. of Cleveland. 





John Van Bruggen of Kalamazoo, 
Mich., has been appointed representative 
for tl Kysor Eaglerock Company in 


J. Brownlee, Inc., automobile dealers 
it Shreveport, La., has been named deale 
for the Spartan Aircraft Co. of Tulsa, 
O 


Albert Dudek of Niles, Mich., has been 
nar Eaglerock dealer for Northern 
Michigan 


Charles Toth was recently 


appointed 


n for the American Eagle Air 





A total of 250 bills on aeronautical 
subjects were introduced in the legisla- 
tures of 41 states during 1928-29 sessions. 
Of this number 106 were passed, 65 de- 
feated, and 79 carried over. 


Forty cents per half ounce or fraction 
has been decided upon as the rate for 
air mail postage between the United 
States and Venezuela. 


[Continued from page 46] 





Declaring that in the Fleet Aircraft 
plant at Buffalo women are employ: 
almost exclusively for the complicat 
work of cavering the wings and assc 
bling ribs, Maj. Reuben H. Fleet sa 
that they have been found able to ‘‘ 
the delicate pieces of the structure to 
gether more accurately and in less tin 
than men.’’ 


The Aeronautical Chamber of Co 
meree announces that 3,826 airplane m 
tors were produced in the first six months 
of this year, a 78 per cent increase ov 
1928. The retail value of the motors wis 
placed at $14,349,375.45. The total vah 
of planes, motors and parts for the s 
months’ period was placed at $50,000,00 


Airplane exports for the first half year 
of 1929 have more than exceeded tl 
total of exports for all of 1928. Depart 
ment of Commerce figures show the first 
six months’ figures were $5,174,656, more 
by $1,509,933 than the total of 1928. 


An automatic wind slot which retains 
lateral control of the plane when its 
speed becomes so slow that it would 
otherwise stall is incorporated in a new 
British airplane which will be entered in 
the Daniel Guggenheim safe aircraft 
compctition at Mitchell Field. The plan 
was designed by Frederick Handley 
Page. 


Exports of airplanes and accessoric 
are steadily increasing, Dr. Julius Klein 
assistant 
nounces. He accredits this in part to 
new uses of planes such as dusting crop 
with insecticides, spraying mosquiti 
breeding ponds and transporting pay 
rolls. 


secretary ot commerce, an 


A cotton fabric coated with rubbe 
and other substances has been develope 
as a substitute for goldbeaters skin fo 
use in construction of gas cells in dirig 
bles. The cost of the new cells would | 
cut in half, it is stated. 


l 


Boeing Aircraft of Canada, Vancouver 
have gotten underway on producing Bos 
ing flying boats, mail planes, and the new 
three-place Sports model The Sunda 
Sun gave over a complete section to het 
ald the opening of the plant. 


Detroit Aircraft Corporation has pur- 
chased a thirty aere tract at Long Beach, 
Cal., for erection of a large modern air- 


plane factory. Plans to center all the 
activities of the Lockheed division of the 
corporation are announced 


Louis Bleriot has perfected a new type 
of airplane, destined for a 24-hour trans- 
Atlantic service. The plane ean be auto- 
matically converted into a lifeboat in 
ease of foreed landing at sea. 


Sixteen women are now 
ployed by Universal’s Robertson divi- 
sion, a gain of fifteen in the past year. 
Many names are on the waiting list, Paul 
E. Gillespie reports. 


being em- 


A new $40,000 covering and dope plant 
has been completed and is now in opera- 
[Continued on page 70] 
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HERE are 70 square inches available on this page. Only a portion 
of this space was used. Rather careless, was it not, to ignore the 
opportunities offered by the remaining unused space? You 
: advertisers of aeronautical commodities and service—are you more 
efficient? You have something to sell . . . amarkettoreach .. . 
ee are you reaching all your prospective groups of purchasers? 
Of course you are reaching the aircraft manufacturer, the 








ass engine manufacturer—perhaps by mail—perhaps by adver- 
oo a tising in a strictly trade publication. An excellent market 
iy . . . it should be covered . . . but how about the others? 


There are railway executives ... heads of non-aero- 
nautical corporations ... wealthy sportsmen. . 


prospective investors . . . legislators. There are 
vo airminded millionaires in India, Canada, South 


America, and the Orient. 


ra wi THE FOREIGN MARKET 


he AERONAUTICS has not neglected these addi- 
st ae tional markets. A newsdealer in the South 
Sea islands writes for more copies... he 
“d was sold out in three days. The Vice 
epar Consul in Athens, Greece, writes us that 
© Brat AERONAUTICS is thumbed over with 
= avid interest by American and 
Greek guests to the consulate. . 
Just a few isolated instances rep- 
nm it resentative of many others. 
~— No doubt you too have 
tL ney OT ee ° 
d these additional markets in 
mind. But why not actually 
reach these people with your 
idle advertising message? 
, An advertising program 
is complete only when it 
sorie covers its market fully. 
An advertising — pro- 
gram is incomplete 
when it neglects the 
Oo} thorough coverage 
‘ offered only 
pa through the 
pa) columns of 
AERONAU- 
Tics. Full 
op particu- 
y lars on 
t request. 








? 
~ | HOW INCOMPLETE IS MY COVERAGE? 
































AEROPLANES 








FAIRCHILD 
AIRPLANES 





SPORTSTER 


2 place monoplane, 
$1,600, with Le- 
Rhone 80. Blue 
prints, $5. 


Descriptive Litera- a 
ture, 10c (stamps). > pee 


BARNEY SNYDER 
1201 Princeton Bivd. 





Elkhart, Ind 








AIR LINES 








Lower fares! 

daily e e@ e over 
CALIFORNIA, MEXICO 
and THE SOUTHWEST 


En ees x 


Grand Central Air Terminal, Glendale, California 


SCHOOLS 











Flying Instruction for Private or Limited 
Commercial Pilots’ licenses. Preliminary 
instruction in Wright J6 Challengers. 


Sales agents for Fairchild, Challenger 
and Stearman planes. Also for Fairchild 
Aerial Surveys. Used planes bought or 
sold on brokerage basis. 


Westchester County’s only airport, 
Operated under Dept. of Commerce reg- 
ulations. Planes to rent for short or long 
trips. Planes and pilots licensed. 


Westchester Airport Corp. (Barrett Air- 
ways), Armonk, N. Y. New York City 
o ce, Chanin Bldg., Tel. Caledonia6188. 


Westehester Airport 





BUYERS’ GUIDE 


This group of indexed small 
advertisements will give an 
up-to-the minute summary of 
services and products availa- 
ble. 

A Star |*] in the copy indi- 
cates that another advertise- 
ment by the same advertiser 
appears elsewhere. 

{ Please see index, page 114} 


One inch insertion in this 
directory is $7.00 one time. 














SCHOOLS 











LEARN 
IN NEW 


1929 
Wacos 


Complete Ground Course 


THREE AIRPORTS 


All Equipment and Personnel licensed by 
U. S. Department of Commerce 


GREER COLLEGE 


Dept. 10J2 
2024 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


* WACO AND RYAN DEALERS 





SCHOOLS 


THE 

PERFECT TAKE-OFf 
FOR YOUR 
FLYING CAREER 


ROOSEVELT 


AVIATION SCHOOL 


A civilian school after the 
Army pattern: equipment, 
curriculum, Army-trained 
instructors. At Roosevelt 
Field, where Lindbergh, 
Chamberlin and Byrd 
hopped from. 45 minutes from Broad- 
way. New building groups, including 
dormitory for resident students and 
swimming pool, now in progress. Stu. 
dents carefully selected. Well equipped 
for ground and flying instruction. Write 
N. J. Boots, Lt. Col., Roosevelt Aviation 
School, Inc., Mineola, L.I., N. Y. 



































“Where the best piloty are trained 
3006 Pure Oil Bidg. Chicago, Ill. 


Examination and Rating by 


The Dept. of Commerce Applied for 








“we PuT vou 





Write —— 
for LEARN 
ABOUT OUR 
Free ABSOLUTE 
Booklet GUARANTEE 


WE USE ONLY 

Licensed Planes — Licensed Instructors 

Jefferson School of Aviation 
Jefferson City, Mo. 























$8.50 per Lesson 


LEARN 
TO FLY 


at our New Airport 
Nearest to 
New York City 
$8.50 per Lesson 
JAMAICA SEA AIRPORT 


Rockaway and Springfield Blvds. 
Laurelton 0750 JAMAICA, N. Y. 











Learn to Fly in the West 


At a U.S. Govt. Accredited Flying School. 
Complete instruction from Ground School 
to Advanced Transport Pilot Special Course 


AERO CORPORATION of CALIFORNIA 
Operating STANDARD AIRLINES 


between 


EL PASO—DOUGLAS—TUCSON 
—PHOENIX — LOS ANGELES 


9401 SouthWesiern Ave.,LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SCHOOLS (Continued) School and Training SUPPLIES and PARTS 
Intormation 


; HOSE who intend to learn the 
-or |FLY WITH US School Motors 


joy of piloting this winter may 























Our first airplane, three place bi-plane, obtai ; aa a ae o 
_ built by the club, is out flving. Work brain complete information 1 All types, priced very low. Also magnetos 
=R tarted on the second club ship, a two schools with complete data on all and parts, engine parts, propellers, etc. 
_ las Started on the secon¢ up, é » rte - - ; ‘ One Curtiss C6 Motor in parts $265.00. Ideal 
place cabin monoplane. Our method of courses available, prices, etc. to use for experimental 6 cyl. aircooled. 
L training and our plan of building are of State your requirements to SPILLANE & CO. 
great advantage to our members : AERONAUTICS School De partment. 4512 So. Main St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
Members are now receiving instruction : j e 7 : | b 
) O L in theirown plane. Dual instruction $10 No recommendations wil e 
an hour. Solo $5 an hour. made, but sufficient reliable infor- 


Only a limited amount of Life Memberships open. mation will be supplied to enable WIND CONES 
EDGEWATER FLYING CLUB, Inc. you to make a suitable selection. pipe mounting, feady to hang of ight: ee wee 






































Piain white (Two for $10.00)... ........ = 
é Office; Flying Field Electric lighted, white (For night) . 5.833 
pete Mentrese Ave. Cooke < ount pAtnore (Guaranteed sun-fast orange, $3 extra) 
Chicago, inois 7 rving - Blvd. 25 ft. rubber handle extension cord sets. $ 3.00 
n Broad. PUBLICATIONS Immediate shipment any where, write or wire 
ncluding AMERICAN EQUIPMENT COMPANY 
nis: eal 5958 Washington Boulevard Chicago 
Eagle Airways 
TOW 7; Vv IOS FLUG | eae rae * way heme 
HINCKLEY, ILLIN¢ IS : ee en eee Your Airport ur the South 
Formerly Eagle Airport School of Aviation == A journal devoted to aeronautics wit! Everything acronau- 
60 Miles West of Chicago == official statements of the Austrian Min- tical...16 branchesserv- 


istry of Commerce and Traffic. | ing the entire south. 
Aircraft, aero supplies, 

| airport construction, 

ueromotive service. 


= 
Learn to Fly at our New Location on the — 
Tr anscontinental Airway. DeKalb County Official Organ of the Austrian Aero-technical 
Airport, equipped for night flying. Transport == Society, etc. Notes from all over the world! 


: = angina 4 . . 
Pilots, modern equipment, reasonable rates, SS Subscribers all over the world! 


excellent accommodations. Distributors for Stin- ADVERTISEMENT — SUCCESS! 
son Monoplanes, Air-Kings, and Monocoupes. a ie : 
Write for free information. Subscription foreign: Dollar 2.— 


- AUSTRIA, VIENNA, III. TRAUNGASSE 11. 





_ Southern Aeromotive Service, Inc. 
Division of Southern Air Transport System 


























The TUBULAR AIR-CRAFT CORP. 
If You Want to Learn to Fly WIND TUNNEL 


it w ll pay you to visit Newark Air Schoc one of the is now open for private individuals desiring to deter- 


cman air sel oon Bate ane ” . ge B toed Deutsche Motor-Zeitsehrift mine the worthiness of their patents or inventions 











Twelve new planes. Elementary and ad- 2 e dealing with Airplanes, Helicopters, Ornithopters, etc 
Department of Commerce rating REVUE SPECIALISEE DE LA LOCOMOTION MECANIQUE Actual flying models, wind tunnel and demonstra- 


€ 
courses 




















vanced > tion models made. For further information write 
applied for. Write for catalog DE LA TECHNIQUE DES VEHICULES A MOTEUR 
N kM ti ol 
NEWARK AIR SERVICE ewar Semmens tan ET DES INDUSTRIES CONNEXES TUBULAR AIR ee 
Ce =<, Newark, N. J . 4 
SF a ZS 30 min ee © DANS CHAQUE FASCICULE 1125 Farm Road, Secaucus, New Jersey 
hn tn nnatannd dioscthmnaentsest Masada TABLEAUX de CARACTERISTIQUES des nouveaux 











types de voitures de tourisme, autobus, camions, 
tracteurs,avions, moteurs d' automobile et d’ aviation 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE I! paralt un Fascicule toutes les 4 semaines (13 par an LIGHT “TITE sO D”’ 
Parks Airport - - East St. Louis, I11. Spicimen gratis sur demande adre see a RIGHT ON 

















Complete courses for Pilots. Aeroplane and DEUTSCHE MOTOR -ZEITSCHRIFT AIRPORT FIELD 
Engine Mechanic’s Courses. DRESDE, A-19, Muller-Berset-Strasse, 17 SEED MIXTURES 
— “4 “dl eacaageopnny mom “a They Wear and Don’t Tear. 
nen ) ommerce, as a Approve ans- — > DT y 

port Ground and Flying School * ILLUSTRIERTE HALES & HUNTER 











F L U G - W O > H E Chicago, lt. Manager Seed Dept. 


TEN Periodical for Furthering Air Travel in the 
PA ‘ ENTS asvhened iectuansaaek Uidanetienal Traffic SERVICES 


Air Travel-Engineering, Air Travel-Business 


PATENTS—TRADE MARKS eee 
































Don’t Lose Your Rights To Patent Protection Appears Monthly I ee ee 
Before disclosing your invention to anyone Annual Subscription Price Mark 28.00 Newspaper Affiliations Confidential Investigations 
end for free blank form “EVIDENCE OF | 
CONCEPTION” to be signed and witnessed. Verlag Fuer Deutsches Flugwesen JOHN SCH RAM 
2 ore —_ | PUBLICITY COUNSELLOR 
LANCASTER & ALLWINE Berlin-Lichterteide, Auzustastrasse 18, Germany | . 
471 ura Tea AUIS. | Personal and Business Bureau 
Originators of forms “Evidence of Conception” | Advertising — Publicity — Personal Service | 











1857 East 19th St. Phone: PRospect 1128 


AERONAUTICA CLEVELAND, OHIO 
MODELS MONTHLY INTERNATIONAL 


ILLUSTRATED REVIEW 






























































SS ae Medium of Flying and Aeronautical 
| REPRESENTATIVES WANTED semen thon RICHARD V. MURISON 
| Whatever is of interest in aerial navigation, one may - =. . ‘ 
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tion at the factory of the Nicholas- 
Beazley Airplane Co., Inc., of Marshall, 
Mo. 


California Propeller Co., formerly of 
Los Angeles, has opened a factory in 
Marshall, Mo. The company manufac- 
tures a Japanese birch propeller. 


Construction of a ‘‘fool proof’’ air- 
plane that will not stall or spin is 
claimed by the Gates Aircraft Corpora- 
tion. 


Fourteen new type airplanes have been 
approved by the acronautices branch of 
the Commerce department. The ap- 
proved planes are Cunningham-Hall, Al- 
liance-Argo, Parks, Timm Collegiate, Lin- 
coln, Curtiss Fledgling Junior, Boeing, 
Command-Aire (2), Swallow, Stearman, 
Travel-Air (2) and Alexander. 





Because of the large number of qucli- 
fied candidates for appointment as flying 
cadets in the army school, the depart 
ment of war has announced that only 
college graduates will be selected unless 
others come in higher preference groups 
by virtue of service in the army or na- 
tional guard. 


A new course in Physics of the Atmos- 
phere is being given at the University of 
Southern California, Prof. Arthur Nye, 
head of the department of physics, an 
nounces. The course was planned to be 
of special interest and value to the 
aviator, both prospective and expe- 
rienced. 


Ground School Superintendent Fred 
Snavely of The Braley School of Flying 
made an innovation in the study and in 
struction on parachutes at the school. 
The class will make and flight test its 
own chutes (with dummy) as part of tl 
training. 





Three regular courses in Problems of 
Aeronautics in the Schools and one ad- 
vanced course have been inaugurated by 
New York university in cooperation with 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Committee 
on Elementary and Secondary Aero 
nautical Education. 


University of Wichita may be selected 
as one of the institutions needed to draft 
a code of standards by which airplane 
performance might be measured. The 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce is in 
charge of the appointment. 


War against fake schools of aecro- 
nauties has been launched by the Chicago 
Better Business bureau. Flint Grinnell, 
manager, says such institutions are tak- 
ing thousands of dollars from ambitious 
youths in Chicago. 


New York University announces a spe- 
cial intensive course for the training of 
teachers for aviation ground schools. 
The course is being offered through the 
cooperation of the Guggenheim Fund. 


The first women’s classes in flying in- 
struction in the world were opened by 


BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH 








Curtiss Flying Service at South Building, 
New York University. 





The Cook Glider and Soarplane com- 
pany has moved its factory to 424 W. 
6th Traffieway, Kansas City, Mo. In the 
new location, two floors will be occupied 
with the manufacturing and school equip- 


ment. 


Six glider pilots from Long Beach, 
ti side and San Diego took part in the 
l Coast Glider meet in San 





Earl J. Smith has been appointed as- 
sistant to the president and chairman of 
the public relations division of the Stin- 
son Aireraft Corporation, Detroit. Mr. 
Smith was formerly vice presidert of the 


American City Bureau, New York and 
CI go. He estimates that air traffic 
col tion will not be reached until there 
are more than 69,608 planes trying to 


their way into the sky above one 





square 


Officers elected at the annual meeting 
the Manufacturers Aircraft Associa- 
! in Cleveland ineluded Presi 
dent Frank H. Russell, Garden City, 
Presidents J. Don Alexander, 
Colorado Springs, Colo., and Harris M. 
Henshue, Los Angeles, Cal., Treasurer E. 
Ss. Evans, Detroit, secretary Walter C, 
Davis, Richmond, Ind., Assistant Treas- 
urer, Assistant Secretary and General 
Manager 8. 8. Bradley, New York. 


of 


mn 





North American Aviation, Inc., recent 


purchaser of the Pitcairn Aviation, Ince., 
will keep Ralph S. Westing of the Pit- 
cairn company in charge of general busi- 
ness, publicity and accounting depart- 
ments. Lieut. Harold A. Elliott will con- 
tinue to direct the operations for the 
air mail line. 


Edward S. Evans, president of the De- 


troit Aireraft Corp., which has taken 
over the Parks Air College, announced 
during a visit that the college would con- 
tinue as before to be under the diree- 


tion of Harry P. Mammen, president, and 
Oliver L. Parks, vice-president. 


Thomas L. Colby, manager of the avia- 
tion section of Berrv Brothers of Detroit, 


complet a 2,000 mile business trip in 
his Great Lakes Sports Trainer at a total 
cost of $105. Mr. Colby, who kept a 
careful check of expenses said the $105 
covered gaso e oil, airplane storage, 


hotel bills and other items for himself. 


Flying 10,000 miles on business and 


covering territory in five weeks which 
would ordinarily take five months, E. B. 
Filsinger, v president in charge of for 
eign sales of the Royal Baking Powder 
Co., and Pilot R. R. Bently arrived in 


Berlin from Johannesburg, South Africa. 
The plane used was a Star Moth. 


Gerald C. Gross has been directed bv 


the Federal Radio Commission to study 





[Continued from page 66] 





current European practices with respect 
to radio communication for aviation. 
Mr. Gross left for Europe to attend the 
meeting of the International Consulting 
Technical Committee on Radio Communi- 
cations. 


Lieut. Commander Clinton Havill, chief 
of the propeller section of the navy bu 
reau of aeronautics, has resigned to be 
come director of research for the Bendix 
Aero Corporation, East Orange, N. J. 
Last year, Commander Havill won the 
Wright Brothers’ medal for his paper on 
*¢ Aircraft Propellers. ’’ 


Roscoe Vaughan, manager of the Con 
tinental Tllinois Co., Wichita, Kas., and 
vice president of the National Aero- 
nautie Association, joined a commission 
of representatives of air lines, railroads 
and hotel associations in Paris. The com 
mission inspected leading airports. 


Harvey J. Stoneburner, formerly in 
the aeronautics branch of the depart- 
ment of commerce, has been appointed 
chief engineer for the American Eaglh 
Aircraft Corp. of Kansas City. 


Edward H. Sharpe has been appointed 
director of public relations for the Avia- 
tion Corporation, E. W. Clapp, traffic 
manager at Chicago, announces. Mr. 
Sharpe was formerly with the Southern 
Pacifie. 


Bert Mackie, Boston, pilot for the 
Waco Aircraft Co., recently broke the 
record for outside loops by performing 
seven. The record formerly was three, 
held by Charles ‘*Speed’’ Holman. 


Prof. Horace W. Stunkard, head of 
New York University department of 
biology, declares that the noise of air- 
planes will not impair hearing. 


Twenty-five sport Trainers, combina- 
tion training and sport planes, have been 
purchased by Sioux Skyways, Sioux 
Falls, S. D., from Great Lakes Aircraft 
Corp. of Cleveland, Col. Benjamin F. 
Castle, president announces. 


Ensign Norman Anderson, naval fiver 
and formerly an instructor at Great 
Lakes, has been named head of the air- 
plane and engine department of the 
Parks Air College ground school. 


James Work has been appointed vice- 
president of the Detroit Aircraft Corpo- 
ration. Mr. Work was chief engineer of 
the naval air station at Lakehurst from 
1922 to 1926. 


H. F. Lusk, dean of the Boeing School 
of Acronauties at Oakland, has been ap- 
pointed a member of the flying school 
committee of the Aeronautical Chamber 
of Commerce. 


Milton Lerner, former directory editor 
of Air Transportation and Airports, has 
been named aviation editor for Univer- 
sal Trade Press Syndicate. 


Carl Ben Eielson has been appointed 
executive head of Alaska Airways, Ine., 
subsidiary of the Aviation Corporation. 


Louis D. Strickler is the youngest li- 
censed pilot in the United States. He is 
[Continued on page 72] 
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BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH 


sixteen and was graduated from Parks 


Air College. 


named 
Spartan 


Norman G. Souther has been 
ground school director of the 
School of Acronautics. 


Ralph A. Reed has been appointed 
chief pilot of the Stout Air Lines. 





Twenty-six new commercial, scheduled 
air transport services were established 
during the first six months of 1929, or 
double the number for the corresponding 
period of 1928. In addition, there were 
seven new operations other than domes- 
tie, which include mail and 
service between the United States, Can- 
ada, Mexico, West Indies, Pan America 
and South America. 


passt nger 


Lehman Brothers and the banking firm 
of G. M. P. Murphy are reported enqui 
ing into the possibilities of a great air 
transport system. The Dollar | 
considered as part of the system. Cred- 
ence to the report was given when Dr. 
Hugo Eckener met with New York bank 
ing leaders shortly after his world 
eling trip. 


Preparations for the inauguration of a 
twenty-hour air service from Chicago to 
San Francisco are nearing completior 
The announcement of plans was made by 
K. K. Knickerbocker, Chicago manager 
of the Bocing According to 
plans, passengers will leave Chicago at 
8 a. m. and arrive on the coast at 4:30 
the next morning; leave San Francisco 
at the Oakland Airport at 8 
ing in Chicago 6 p.m. the next day. 


system. 


Pp. Mm., arriv 


Scarcity of good pilots is holding uj 
aviation, Anthony G. Fokker declares 
Speaking of the larger planes now being 
built, he said, ‘‘While the future size of 
transport planes is apparently unlimited, 
100-passenger giants of the air are not 
yet economical.’’ 


Reduced air passenger rates, institut: 
over the Southern Air Transport System 
on Aug. 1, have brought sufficient new 
business that every week-end two planes 
instead of one are being run each way 
on both the Dallas-El Paso and the Dal 
las-Brownsville lines, Victor F. Grim: 
assistant general traffic manager 
nounced. 


An aerial taxi service has been inaugu 
rated by the Curtiss Flying Service of 
Cleveland. The service is between th 
Herrick Airport and the Clevela \ 
port. It was established for passengers 
who want to avoid the long auto trip 
through Cleveland. The flight is made in 
less than 20 minutes. 


Continuous voice communication hb: 
tween pilots and planes on the 2,000 mile 
air span between Chicago and San Fran- 
cisco will be inaugurated with the con 
pletion of power circuits to connect with 
ground radio stations at 14 points in 
seven states. The work is being done by 
the Boeing system. 


Declaring that there is ‘‘no conflict 
between airplanes and lighter than air 


eraft,’’ Col. Charles A. Lindbergh as- 
serted that ‘‘the dirigible as now de- 
veloped is superior to the airplanes for 
transoceanic flying.’’ He sees increased 
use of either as a benefit to the other. 

Inauguration of a ‘‘local’’ air service 
for passengers and express between Chi- 
Detroit is announced by the 
Stout Air lines. A three-hour schedule 
was to be maintained, with stops at 
South Bend, Kalamazoo, Battle Creek 
and Jackson. 


e¢avo na 
ig ind 


Curtiss Flying Service has been broad 
WRNY on 
Hotel in 

Every 
Friday evening, between eight and nine, 
there have been varied types of programs 


sent out on the subject of flying. 


casting Irom aviation station 
the top fioor of the Roosevelt 
New York fo1 


several months. 






Three north and south trans-conti- 


nent: mail, express and passenger 

I nk Mexico City with both the 
At { seaboards Pan- 
A me Ail Pickwick Latin 
\ A Compania Aero- 
I 7 » the lines, 





With 242 passengers carr between 


\ York a Boston during the last 
n August, the Colonial Air Trans- 
rr t their previous recora by 24. 
Bos New York passengers num- 
there were 119 north bound. 
Flight surgeons, who will regularly ex- 
neé ts, mechanics al other op- 
( g rsol l and rigidly regulate 
the plas { and shop conditions under 
whicl work, have been retained by 
tl l if Aviation Corporation. 
Formation of Hawaiian Airwavs Com- 
pany, Lt for the purpose of conducting 
a general aviation business in and be- 
tween the various islands of the Ha- 
Wailan group was announced by Nathan 
Newby, Sr.,. head of group of Los An- 
geles and Honolulu capitalists. 


Prediction is made in ‘‘ Trade Winds,’? 


publication of The Union Trust Com- 
pany of ¢ eland, that a unit svstem of 
transportation will come in the future, 

ith 1 r, water and highway trans- 
port n united into a single, integrated 


, are the 


Continental Air Services, I 
t Chicago, Me: phis and 


rs connect 


New Orleans bv air Land planes are 
used for the Chicago to M« mph s leg and 


phil ns Ior the Memphis to New 


Forty-eight hours service between New 
York and Mexico City was announced by 
Robert J. Smith. 


of the Sout] rn 


gencral traihe manager 


Air Transport System. 


An average monthly increase in pas- 


sengers 26 per cent since Jar 1, 1929, 
was anr need by Joseph W. Sabin, gen 
eral passenger agent for Universal Air 


Ten new airways are now under con- 


struction, totally 2,065 miles. Approxi- 
mately 10,180 miles of lighted airways 
are now n operation in the United 
states 


An increase of 59,252 pounds of air 





[Continued from page 70] 


mail carried in August over the total for 


July makes that month the greatest in 
history. A total of 698,062 pounds was 


transported in August. 





Figures compiled by the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce show that 4,232 
licensed planes and 2,885 unlicensed 
planes are operating in the United States, 
computed for July 15, 1929. California 
has one plane.for every 8,778 people and 
the District of Columbia one for every 





9,200; Washington third with one to 
every 14,694; Delaware fourth, one to 


New York fifth, one to 15,338, 
and Oklahoma sixth, one to 18,104. Open 
land biplanes lead in number of 
aircraft, having a total of 2,991; cabin 
1d monoy lanes are next favorite, hav- 
a total of 1,093. 


15,215; 


licensed 





Aircraft Radio Corp. of Boonton, N. J 


in cooperation with the Ror Wire Com 
pany and the American Bosch Magneto 
Corp has dé veloped a svst¢ of shield 
ing ignition equipment which ‘‘sup- 


with beacon reeeiv- 
ers and at the same time provides ample 
ventilation to prevent spark plug diffi- 
? It is believed the shield will 
with trouble during wet 


presses interference 


culties.’ 
do away 
weather. 
Walter S. Marvin, president of the 
Curtiss Airports Corp., declared recently 
that the future development of aviation 
in the United States will rival that of the 
nd rapidly will pass that of Europe 
because of superior mass production and 
personal initiative. Mr. 
nounced that his concern is now engaged 
in construction of 25 airports in the 
larger cities of the United States at a to 
tal cost of approximately $25,000,000. 


auto a 


Marvin an 


Tests of a new type wind generator, 
expects d to lower operation and mainte 


nance costs of beacon lights in isolated 
sections along national airways, are in 
progress at Alexandria, Va. The new 


equipment will require change of lamps 
and lubricant every six months and dis 
tilled water for storage batteries every 
year. 


Correspondents and desk editors of the 
Associated Press have been instructed to 
make specific mention of the fact that a 
plane is unlicensed or a pilot unlicensed, 
if such be the case, in reporting aircraft 
accidents. They also have been instructed 
not to give undue prominence to airplane 
accidents and to make every attempt to 
be accurate. 


Pilot Harry Sievers, who flies the Clif 
ford Ball Lines, between Pittsburgh and 
Cleveland, made the first test pickup of 
mail at Youngstown, O., recently. 
ers flew low over Lansdowne Field, let 
down a cable, hooked into a pickup chute 
and drew up a dummy sack of mail. 


Slev- 


Patents are being asked by F. J. 
Boerder, Cleveland, for a ‘‘submerged 
dirigible hangar,’’ which is built one- 


third above ground and the remainder be- 
low the surface. Mr. Boerder proposes a 
trap-door effect for the roof, which will 
allow entrance of dirigibles. 

[Continued on page 74 
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Above--Group 
of Spartan 
training planes. 


Right--Ford Tri- 
motors at the 
Tulsa port. 










Left-Spartan 
School students 
assembling a 
plane in the 


laboratory. 





Right-Group of 
buildings com- 
prising the new 
Spartan School 
of Aeronautics. 






. ve Left--A partial 


aS a Nabe haf} 


5 ~ craft Company 


interior view of 
the Spartan Air- 


factory. 





i icaceitithcniiciniepimmns 
NORMAN G. SOUTHER ees 
New business manager of the 
Spartan School, will give your aceon 


inquiry his personal attention. 


( ) 32-page illustrated school booklet. . . 
“Training that Produces Natural Pilots.” 


BEFORE ENROLLING 


WILL YOU RECEIVE FULL VALUE? 
WILL YOU BE TRAINED SCIENTIFICALLY ? 
WILL YOU RECEIVE PERSONAL ATTENTION? 














Ask yourself these questions. Determine to your 
complete satisfaction whether they are based upon 
realities or future plans and hopes. 


BASE YOUR DECISION UPON REALITIES 


If you were to invest a sum of money in securities 
you would naturally satisfy yourself as to the solid- 
ity and future of the organization offering them. 
Apply these same principles to the selection of the 
school that solicits your investment and you will im- 
mediately eliminate the majority of obstacles that 
stand between you and your future in the aeronau- 
tical world. 


The Spartan School of Aeronautics has conscien- 
tiously endeavored to arrange a course of instruc- 
tion that will equip its graduates with a thorough 
understanding of aeronautics, so that their future in 
commercial aviation will be assured to as great a 
degree as possible. 


All courses have been designed to meet with the 
approval of the U. S. Department of Commerce. 
Government inspection and transport rating have 
been applied for. 


SPARTAN SCHOOL OF AERONAUTICS 
TULSA + OKLAHOMA 


FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION USE THE COUPON BELOW 





( ) How I may make use of the Spartan 


extended tuition payment plan. 
































































































sible water-vapor condenses most readily 
upon material nuclei of dust or even 
upon electrons. If each tiny water- 
particle has at its center an electron it 
is easy to compute how much electricity 
would be brought to earth by a given 
amount of rainfall. This can account 
for high voltages but not of the same 
order of magnitude as those of lightning 
bolts. Nevertheless, this and the fric- 
tion of upward currents in a thunder- 
storm may account for additional atmos- 
pheric electricity which in turn may ac- 
count for some of the persistence of 
lightning effects in thunderstorms. 

Lightning pursues crooked paths— 
paths which offer the best course. How- 
ever, it does not go out of its way very 
much—unless enticed by low resistance or 
diverted by high inductance—because it 
is ina very great hurry. The best data at 
present indicate that a severe lightning 
stroke from cloud to ground may involve 
an order of magnitude of one hundred 
million volts. This means a gradient of 
a hundred thousand volts per foot. The 
current passing in the flash may be many 
thousand amperes, but the time is so 
very brief that the total energy is only a 
few kilowatt-hours. 

Recent studies with “home-made” 
lightning indicate that when the height 
of a lightning-rod is 2.5 per cent of the 
height of the cloud above the earth, all 
the lightning strokes strike the rod pro- 
vided the storm-center is directly over 
the rod. When the height of the rod is 
only one pert cent of the height of the 
cloud, only about half the discharges 
strike the rod. Furthermore, the ex- 
periments indicate that for this range of 
heights of the rods discharges strike the 
ground closer than four times the height 
of the rod. 

For example, if the storm-center were 
directly above the rod and the base of 
the cloud were 1,000 feet above the earth, 
a rod 25 feet high would receive all the 
lightning strokes from the storm-center 
If the rod were 10 feet high half the 
strokes would hit the rod and none would 
strike the ground in a circle 80 feet in 
diameter if the rod rose from its center. 


BRIEF NOTES OF THE MONTH 


Plans are being completed for the ereec- 
tion of a $200,000 elubhouse for men in 
terested in aviation in New York. The 
building will be known as ‘‘The Han- 
gar.’’ John W. Cutler, banker, is re- 
ported the guiding spirit in the venture. 


An improved oxygen breathing ap- 
paratus enabling aviators to ascend to 
altitudes as high as 50,000 feet without 
danger has been perfected by Lieut. 
Apollo Soucek, naval aviator. 


Juan de la Cierva, inventor of the 
auto-gyro, claims that in the future his 
machine will achieve greater speeds than 
the airplane because of its greater 
adaptability. 


LIGHTNING [Continued from page 


When the storm-center has moved a 
horizontal distance equal to about one- 
sixth of the height of the rod, the rod 
ceases to function. In other words, the 
ground receives all the hits. These facts 
give some idea of how far lightning will 
go out of its way to take an easier path. 
Such data cannot be directly transferred 
into the aerial realm nor can the air- 
plane by directly substituted for the 
grounded rod. However, an idea of cer- 
tain magnitudes or distances can be ob- 
tained. 

Certainly, data such as the foregoing 
indicate that an airplane need not be in 
the exact path of a lightning discharge 
or in a straight line connecting the two 
points of highest potential between them 
to be struck by lightning. If the metal 
wings of 50-foot span were directly in 
line with two clouds between which a 
discharge was ready or nearly ready to 
take place, It 1s possible that the dis- 


charge would be diverted to it from per- 
haps a hundred feet or more. Certainly, 
there would be a “sphere of influence” 
appreciably beyond the dimensions of the 
metal and possibly of other material of 
the craft. With the meager data avail- 
ible too much speculation would be in- 
volved in detailed considerations to war- 
rant going into them. However, there 
ire sufficient facts to make the writer 
bold enough to state that by no means 
are airplanes immune to _ lightning 


In fact, they would “draw” 
them to some extent. 

No discharges take place within totally 
enclosing metallic envelopes. Experi- 
ments have shown that sparks cannot be 
obtained in such enclosures. Therefore, 
the all-metal “bag” of the new dirigible 
should be safe from explosion in this re- 
spect if the bolt did not rupture the 
envelope where it struck. However, if 
this craft were a link in the lightning’s 
path, it would seem that persons in the 
cabin below would be in some danger. 


l Zeppelin 


stroke ~ 


The metal framework of 
should act in the same manner, but not 
being a complete metal envelope and 
having sharp edges, it would appear that 


sparks could be caused by a direct hit. 


Fourteen thousand, cight hundred and 
fifty applications for pilot licenses were 
recorded in the first six months of 1929 
in the United States. 


Twelve states have now more than 100 
licensed airplanes owned by individuals 
or commercial concerns within their bor- 
ders. New York leads with 753, Califor- 
nia next with 519 and Illinois third with 
300. There are more than 7,000 planes in 
the United States. 


The National Air Travelers Associa- 
tion has been formed in Chicago to give 
‘‘q skyway service to air-minded 
America.’’ Maintenance of a complete 


information service of aeronautical infor- 


2D 


Nevertheless, it has been reported that 
Zeppelins have been struck but with no 
disastrous results as yet. 

Commander von Eckener has demon- 
strated that courage and knowledge of 
meteorology can guide an aircraft around 
the world through and around storms 
without a mishap. He knows winds and 
cloud-signs. He knows where the air- 
currents are least dangerous in a turbu- 
lent thunderstorm. He knows what little 
is known of the intimate details of light- 
ning. But no man has as yet lived who 
can predetermine a path through the 
clouds of a thunderstorm which will be 
free from the dangers of lightning. Of 
course, a huge craft 770 feet long can be 
a link in the lightning’s path and with- 
stand the jolt without a shudder. But 
sparks can cause damage despite this. 
In the case of an airplane we have a 
relatively small craft and the pilot and 
his passengers are intimately close to the 
metal parts. It is difficult to imagine a 

hit without damage and almost certain 
However, there should be a 
relatively much greater safety in a large 
all-metal cabin plane. 

This is the brief story of lightning 
based upon the little knowledge available 
Which is transferable to the realm of 
aerial travel. Lightning may strike air- 
craft. It has been disastrous to balloons 
and it can be equally so to airplanes 


disaster. 


However, the chances of aircraft being 
hit, if caution is exercised, are slight 
Storms cover a relatively small area of 
the lower stratum of the atmosphere. Air- 
craft may avoid them by passing around 
them or by coming to earth. Or air- 
craft may ride the heights where light- 
ning never plays because the clouds in 
which the bolts are made seldom extend 
more than three or four miles high. If 
lightning proves to be too prevalent and 
dangerous when all mankind has taken 
to the air, by that time cheap power and 
lighter power-plants may take the craft 
to the high skyways where air-travelers 
need not worry whether or not lightning 
will ever be conquered. 


[Continued from page 72] 


mation is one of the features of the asso- 
ciation. 


National Advisory Committee on Aero- 
nautics have found that blindfolded 
pilots fly in spiral courses. Dr. Asa A. 
Schaeffer of the zoological laboratories of 
the University of Kansas made exhaus- 
tive investigations. 


Perfection of an instrument which may 
be readily attached to every plane that 
will determine actually, not approxi- 
mately, exact altitude in flight is an- 
nounced by Herbert E. Linden, president 
of The American Paulin System, Ine. 
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atwrelly, the Greer Aviation Student Has the Greater Advantages! 


OUR success in Avia- 
tion d epend Is upon the 


experience of the School 


ae 4 which gives you your 

2k first training. 
Experience, prestige: ind 

success come only to those who have 


themselves learned what to do— 


ind how to do it—correctly. These 
qualities cannot be acquired in one 
year or five years, yes, even ten 
years. It takes a lifetime of study 
nd effort! 


*r you the 
‘perience of 27 years of active, 
cessful training methods 


Only Greer College can off 


suc- 


Only Greer College can offer you the 


equipment a thorough training de- 
mands—12 floors of machinery, 


motors, classrooms, assembly shops, 
and materials.Of course,training planes 
and flight instructors are licensed by 
the Government. 


Only Greer College needs to make use 
of three Airports within the bound- 
aries of C hic: ago. 


Only Greer Students have the advan- 
tages that Chicago, the “Air Capital 
of the United States,” can give them 
the world-famous Municipal Air- 
port, about which are grouped the 
hangars of every famous transport 
company in the East and Mid-West 
—endless varieties of industries are 
here, both in the field of Aviation and 
out of it. Here, if anywhere, are the 
greatest opportunities for the 
graduate. 


You clear visioned, ambitious and air minded young 
men deserve the best advantages a training school can offer 


u. Obviously, the 


Greer Student has 


the greater advantages. 


Before you turn this page, clip the coupon in the lower right hand corner and send for your 


copy of ‘‘Winning Your Wings, "’ 


Inspectionand Rating by U. 





Railroad or bus fare allowed to 
Chicago to students who pay for their 


FREE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE — 


raining period. 





Special Advantages! 


irses in advance 


p toall Greer Students during their 
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the true story of a dependable school of Aviation! 


S. Dept. af Commerce Applied for.) 


One of These Greer Aviation 
Courses WillMeet Your Demands! 


. ’ 
Pilot's Ground Course 
Thi is course is intended for those who wish a 
thorough training in the first principles of fly- 
ing, with the intention to fly as soon as possible. 


Airplane Construction and Motor 
Mechanics’ Course 
This is the most complete course in ground 
work offered by any school, meeting Gov- 
ernment standard. 


Pre-Solo and Private Pilot's Course 
This course is the first step toward a Govern- 
ment License and includes 10 hours dual flying 
if necessary, and 10 hours solo. These courses 
can be taken separately. 


Limited Commercial or Industrial 
. ' 
Pilot's Course 
This is the next step forward toa more valuable 
Government License. 50 hours of solo and 
necessary dual flying. 


Transport Pilot's Course 
This is the course which willkeprepare you to 
receive a Government Transport Pilot's Li- 
cense, upon passing an examination. 200 hours 
of advanced flying under all kinds of conditions. 


THIS, 


GREER COLLEGE, naam 11-3 


2024 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send me free your big Aviation book and full details 
about y 


ur Training and Employment Service. 


Address 


CHICAGO 


State... 


Age Occupation 
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injuries resulting from failure to warn 
spectators against the dangers. 

For illustration, in the leading case of 
Smith v. Cumberland County Agr. So- 
ciety, 79 S. E. 632, it was shown that a 
spectator was injured by a rope on an 
airship which ascended from a_ publi 
park. He was not warned of the danger 
of being near the airship and did not 
know that it was going to ascend imme- 
diately. He sued the proprietor of the 
park for damages. The lower Court held 
the latter not liable, but the higher Court 
reversed this decision, saying: 

“The owner of a place of 
ment is charged with an affirmative posi- 
tive obligation to know that the 
are safe for the public use and to furnish 
adequate appliances for the prevention 
of injuries which might be a 
from the nature of the performance 
he impliedly warrants the pren 
reasonably safe for the purpose for 
which they are designed. He is not an 
insurer of the safety of those attending 
the exhibition, but he must use care 
diligence to prevent injury, and by po- 
liceman or other guards warn the 
against dangers that can reasonably 
foreseen.” 

Also, in Platt v. Erie 
520, it was disclosed that 
employed 
convenience of the aviator in alighti 
and leaving the ground, the owner had 
plowed, scraped, and rolled a px 
its grounds, measuring about 200 feet by 
500 feet, and commonly referred to as 
“the court.” 


entertain- 
premises 
nticipated 


and 


ises To be 


N. 2.8 


yrietor 


149 
1 pro] 
a competent pilot. 


rion of 


Upon the day in question, after the 
aviator had left the ground and given 
one of his exhibitions, he attempted to 


return with the airplane to alight and 
in doing so the machine swerved so that 
its wings protruded over the court and 
seriously injured several spectaté 
sued the proprietor for damages. 

It is interesting to observe that both 
the lower and the higher Courts held the 
proprietor liable, saying: 

“The dangers attendant upon a swerv- 
ing of this machine in its landings are 
most apparent. With these large planes 
or wings, so called, extending at right 
angles with the tourse of the machine. 
the approach of the wheels to either 
margin of the court necessarily involved 
the extension of the wings into the crowd 
And this, coupled with the forward mo- 
tion of the plane, involved destruction 
and injury, of course. This danger was 
aggravated by the tendency of the crowd 
to surge forward, and all these 
ant dangers should, and must, have been 
apparent to the defendant. 
prudence suggests them. The swerving 
of the machine might arise from fail 
of the mechanism of the airplane, or from 


rs who 


ittend- 


Common 


ure 





EMPLOYER’S AIR LIABILITY 


errors in judgment, and lack of skill on 
the part of its operator. Regardless of 
what might cause the machine to swerve 
from its course, we think the defendant 
(proprietors) was bound to foresee the 
dangers of such a result.” 


LIABILITY OF MUNICIPALITY 


~» ENERALLY speaking, a municipal- 

ity or in damages 

the acts performed 

by its employes in the exercise of powers 

privileges conferred for 

te gain or usually 

rmed proprietary or ministerial powers 
On the other hand, it is well 

lished that neither a m inicipality nor a 

is liable for the negligent acts of 


state is liable 


only for negligent 
ind upon it 


a 


adv intage, 


estab- 


ts employes performed in 


legislative or 


its 


fOV- 
ernmental., discretionary 


vere 


For example, in the leading case of 


son v. MacLaren, 152 N. W. 475, 
s disclosed that a state board of 

ori ire held Ll state ir and pro- 
vided in connection with the fair, as a 
sper ittraction for patrons, an exhibi- 
tior flying by an airplane 

While the urplane was descending it 
collided with a spectator who sued the 
s f yard for damages However, the 
Court held the injured person not en- 
titled to damages, saying 

The giving of the state fair and ex- 
hibit ns 1s done by the state through 
this agency in the discharge of a govern- 
me! function to promote the general 
welfare of the people of the whole state, 
I private or local interests are sub- 
ser 1 No benefit is derived by the 
board in a proprietary capacity, but the 
benefit re for the governmental and 
: gn purposes ol the state.” 
RULE OF “INDEPENDENT CON- 


TRACTOR” 


T is important to know that where an 

é uirplane is hired for the purpose of 

entertaining patrons of a 
1 


having no at 


publie grounds 
mittance charge, the owner 
by the 


is not liable for injuries effected 


providing the aviator is compe- 


tet nd the latter has absolute author- 
itv to make the ascensions in accordance 
with a contract without control of the 
( er of thi property. In other words, 


ese circumstances the owner of 


the airplane is legally an “independent 
contractor,” and personally liable for his 
negligent acts 

For instance, in Smith v. Benick, 41 A. 
56, it s shown that the owner of a 
pleasure resort hired an airplane whose 


owner was free to exercise his own judg- 
1 as to the means and 


ment and 
issistants he might think proper to em- 


discretion 





[Continued from page 19] 


ploy about the airplane, exclusive of the 
control and direction of the owner of thi 
resort. 

A patron of the park, who was injure 
by the airplane, sued the owner of the 
resort for damages. The lower Court > 
held the injured person entitled to dam- 
ages, but the higher Court reversed this 
verdict, saying: 

“If an independent contractor is em- | 
ploved to do a lawful act, 
the work he or 


commit some casual act of wrong or neg 





and in 


his servants 


fT 


where the 


course of 


ligence, the employer is not answerabl 

The same rule is ible 
owner of an airplane hires it and its pilot 
to another, who 
both the airplane int 


ippli 
i 


assumes control over 
1 the 
For illustration, in Famous Plavers 
Industrial, 228 Pac. 5, decided during 
the past few months, it was shown that 
a film company hired an l its 
pilot, agreeing to pay $45 rental for the 
day. 


pilot. 


, 
urplane anc 


It was understood that representatives 


of the film company were to direct the 


pilot where and how to fly in order to = 
bring the airplane within range of the § 
camera, 9 
The first flight was unsuccessful, for 
the reason that the plane flew too high 
and too near to come within the rang 
of the camera. Therefore, the represen- 
tatives of the hirer directed the pilot to 
make another flight lower and farther 
away than before. The pilot, alter some 
demurring upon the ground that the 
lower flight would be dangerous, but 
after no conference with or direction 
from the owner of the pl ine, obeved the 
instruction of the representatives who 
were directing the filming of the scenes 
ind flew across its range of vision much 
nearer to the surface than they them- 5 


selves deemed safe, with the result that 
toward the close of the flight the plane 
was caught in an air pocket and crashed 
to the earth, killing the 
seriously injuring the pilot. 


passenger and 


Suit was filed against the film company 


for damages as a result of injurv to the 
pilot. It is interesting to observe that 
the court held the pilot entitled to re- 


cover damages. 


OWNER OF GROUNDS (¢ 
ADMISSION 


on it is import 
that where a person 
ticket for admission into a p 
or pleasure resort, the legal 
the owner of the property 
exercise to protect 
against injuries, irrespective 
operator of an airplane is a1 
contractor. 

[Continued on page 92] 
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Would You, Too, 


bea 
Transport Pilot? 


Would you like to join the bronzed young men who 
are flying the airplanesof America—and of the world? 
. Would you like to share in the amazingly high sal 
ries they are earning—assure yourself of an income 
which doctors, lawyers and professional men attain 
only after many long and hard years of study and 
work? Would you like to follow a profession that is 
s enjoyable as a game—that will keep you young, 
clear-eyed and athletic? 


Then Come to Parks College 


Take your training at the school that without a min- 
utes preparation PASSED the Department of Com- 
merce examination for approval as a Transport 


Ground and Flying School. Learn to fly at the lar- 
gest aviation school in America—the school that has 


| j 
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nati 
tional institution of the world. 
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lake your flight training at the hands of instructors who 
have seen hundreds of other young men go to success 


specialized students of their profession. They know the 
best way to handle each new flyer—know how to carry 
each most swiftly and competently through the training 


that |] 
tnat f 


1 


ilarly, Parks airplanes and shop equipment are the finest 
the land—your guarantee of the finest training to be 


found anywhere in the world. 
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Ap wi 5° 
Spain 


Largest Civilian Air School in America! 


BOX206-PV EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. 
Member Acronautical Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A. 
Parks Air College has been rated bythe Aeronautics Branch, Department 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School 





-d the aviation industry in its drive for thorough 
reliable training of pilots—the school that is inter- 
1 as the outstanding aviation educa- 


ider their guidance. Parks flying instructors are highly 


eads to Federal licenses and jobs at big pay. Sim- 





















A Transport Ground Course 
for Every Student 


Unlike other schools, Parks Air College is not content 
with the minimum of ground school instruction. Every 
graduate of Parks Air College Flying School, whether he 
be a Limited Commercial Pilot or an aspirant for a Trans- 
port Certificate, is qualified to pass the United States De- 
partment of Commerce written examination for a Trans- 
port License. That is in line with the unyielding deter- 
mination of Parks Air College to qualify all its students, 
regardless of the length of their course, for ultimate pai- 
ticipation in commercial aviation. 

Remember, however, that it is the man who gets into 
aviation NOW, while the business is young, that will 
cash in most heavily on the returns that aviation offers. 
Get into the game, then, today. Fill out the coupon and 
let us send you the story of Parks and what it means to you. 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 

Department 206-PV 

East St. Louis, Ill. 

Send me your illustrated catalog. I am interested in 
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A simple, straight-from-the-shoulder talk about 
what your flying education means 


O matter how you look at it, learn- 
ing to fly is a business proposition. 
An investment. A matter of dollars 
and cents. 
And it isn’t what you pay that 
counts... but what you get out of your 
aviation education. 


There are scores and scores of places 
where you can be instructed in flying. But 
after you have your license...then what? 

Will you have a job? Will you have 
the contacts through which you can get 
a job? Above all, will you have the 
foundation to enable you to keep up? 

Curtiss does not entice students by 
guaranteeing jobs on completion of its 
courses... 


It does more. It guarantees the 





(Above) JUST A BEGINNING. The caoaiee activity of the average flying field of today gives you 
a hint of what the future holds. (Upper right) TALKING IT OVER. Here’s a Curtiss pilot talking 
over the lessons learned in a training flight while his fellow student listens in. 


soundest sort of flying training you can 
get. It guarantees a start in this new 
business of flying that enables you to 
keep up with the pace... 


Two things result .. . 


One, men who complete the Curtiss 
course satisfactorily receive first con- 
sideration from employers everywhere. 

Two, among the 1,500 men and women 
trained by Curtiss are the recognized 
leaders in every phase of flying. 

Why is this so? 

First . . . Curtiss training. Founded 
on Army and Navy flying methods. 
Formulated from the specialized knowl- 
edge of the best engineers, the best de- 
signers, the best fliers. Carried out by 
instructors specially trained as teachers. 


CURTISS FLYING SERVICE 





Second .. 


. Curtiss facilities. Train- 
ing planes like those used in Naval 
aviation schools. Motors, ships and 
shop equipment of every type and kind. 
All the facilities of an organization main- 
taining 40-odd branches. 


Third .. . Curtiss associations. Daily 
contact with every branch of flying... 
air mail, transport, contract work, char- 
ter work, field administration, sport 
flying . . . a chance to see the inside of 
aviation in all its present activities. 


Finally . . . Curtiss thoroughness. 
Individual attention to students. Frank 
elimination of students unable to make 
the grade. Practical combination of ex- 
perience and instruction through alter- 
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CURTISS-TRAINED 





nating class-room and flying periods. 
Training broader and more complete 
than government regulations call for. 


You can learn to fly in many schools at 
lower first cost than at Curtiss. But you 
cannot get a Aying education that is as 
complete anywhere else. And nowhere 
can you get as much for each dollar 
invested. 


Remember this about flying . . . your 
private pilot’s license is only a first step. 
While you are investing, invest in a 
course that doesn’t stop with just “‘get- 
ting you by” that one goal. Mail the 
coupon today and we will immediately 
put you in touch with our nearest school. 
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NO CHANCE OF MISINTERPRETING SIGNALS HERE! Instructor explaining to a Curtiss 
student the use of the head phones. Easy communication between teacher and pupil is vital to 
the thorough flying instruction that Curtiss gives as it means instant correction of faults and 
avoids danger of misunderstandings. Strict attention to such small details helps make Curtiss flying 
training the finest you can get and is one of the reasons why employers seek Curtiss-trained men, 





The First Step.... Clip and Mail Immediately ! 





CURTISS FLYING SERVICE, Dept. B, 27 W. 57th St., New York City. 

Dear Sirs: I am interested in aviation. I want to become a ( professional pilot 1 sportsman 
pilot 1 mechanic OC aviation executive. (Check which one). Please send me information that 
will show me what you have to offer on this particular line. 





ccececvceeovece Street 


Name. 
City and State ° . Age Sex .. Education 


Experience with aviation 











. . . the Worlds Oldest Flying Organization” 
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sextant is all that is needed for the novice 
to get his eye in, and one of these can 
always be picked up in any seaport for 
a few dollars. Now, armed with a sex- 
tant, practice “bringing your star down,” 
not necessarily to the horizon, the top of 
a house or any other convenient mark 
will do. Learn to pick up your star 
quickly, “shoot it” and read off your 
angle. As the student progresses he will 
learn the value of a Star Telescope for 
his sextant—these can be purchased at a 
reasonable price. As a beginner and 
when “shooting the brighter stars,” bet- 
ter results will probably be obtained 
without a telescope of any sort. Just 
sight your star through the telescop 
“collar” on the sextant. 

After reasonable proficiency has been 
attained in clear weather an attempt 
should be made with a cloudy sky. The 
sextant must now be supplemented by a 
Nautical Almanac and Burdwood or 
Davis’ Azimuth Tables. The former con- 
tains a list of the Stars, with their mag- 
nitude, declination and right 
and the latter, given the dead reckoning 
latitude, the star’s declination and the 
apparent time, will give you the azimuth 
or bearing of the star you require. Using 
the latitude of the observer and _ the 
star’s declination an approximate alti- 
tude can be obtained. Clamp this angle 
on the sextant, sweep the horizon in the 
direction indicated by the azimuth al- 
ready obtained, and you should easily 
pick up your star. 
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AERIAL NAVIGATION [Continued from page 58] 


What is wanted for the aerial navi- 
gator is a compact volume, comprising an 
abridged almanac, an abridged set of 
Azimuth Tables and possibly a set of 
star altitude curves or their equivalent, 
or perhaps, better still a series of com- 
pact volumes dealing with certain lati- 
tudes. Something of this sort will un- 
doubtedly be forthcoming soon. 


The Planets 


HE beginner will frequently be 
troubled by the presence in some 
constellation of a bright star that out- 
shines all the rest and that is not shown 
on any of his charts or tracings. The 
tranger may at once be set down as 
one of the planets, Jupiter, Saturn, Mars 
or Venus The other two planets, 
Uranus and Neptune, will not give any 
trouble of this sort. Uranus is never 
nd Neptune but very seldom visible to 
the 1 ked eve 
Practice will enable the star-gazer to 
distinguish the planets from the 
tars The former shine with a 
ly light and do not twinkle as do the 
stars. This is due to the fact that the 
former are much nearer to the observer 


] re tuminous onlv with reflected sun- 
light while the latter shine with a plere- 
ing light of their own No planet 
remains long in the same position with 
regard to adjacent stars and they may 
; ; : 
be identified bv observing this motion, 


from west to east across the sky. 





UPPER LEFT, CHART 1 


January Ist, 9:00 p.m. 
December ist, 11:00 p.m. 
February Ist, 7:00 p.m. 
March Ist, 5:00 p.m. 


UPPER RIGHT, CHART 2 
April Ist, 9:00 p.m. 
March Ist, 9:00 p.m 
May Ist, 7:00 p.m. 


LOWER LEFT, CHART 3 


July 1st, 9:00 p.m. 
June Ist, 11:00 p.m. 
August Ist, 7:00 p.m. 


LOWER RIGHT, CHART 4 


October Ist, 9:00 p.m. 
September Ist, 11:00 p.m. 
November Ist, 7:00 p.m. 
December Ist, 5:00 p.m. 





yt 


To make things a little more compli- 
cated this motion is not constant and at 
times is reversed. In the case of Mars, 
Jupiter, and Saturn this reversal is due 
to the fact that when they are in oppo- 
sition to the sun the earth, being nearer 
the sun than they are, outpaces them in 
eastward motion, so that they appear for 
a time to move backward. Mercury and 
Venus being nearer the sun than the 
earth is, have a real backward motion. 
For navigational purposes we have only 
to consider Jupiter, Saturn, Mars and 
Venus. Mercury is very rarely seen be- 
cause of its nearness to the sun, never 
at greater distance than about twenty- 
eight degrees. 

Mars, Jupiter and Saturn are most 
likely to give the beginner trouble as 
they may appear in turn in each of 
zodiacal constellations at any hour of 
the night, while Venus like Mercury i 
an infrequent visitor. The best way to 
recognize planets with certainty is to 
fall back on our old friend the Nautical 
Almanac. There the declinations and 
right ascensions for all the planets are 


Z 


given for any time in the year, enabling 
the observer to prick off their position 
on a star chart and then note the sur- 
rounding constellations 

So much for the navigational uses of 
the stars and the planets, and if the 
reader should ask why the moon has not 
been included, let him turn to Norie or 
Bowditch and study the problem known 


as a lunar.” 
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OVER THERE 


According to an announcement 
by the Department of Commerce, 
aircraft and parts value at $1,- 
130,846 were sold abroad in June 
by American manufacturers. 
Completed airplanes, seaplanes, 
and other aircraft totaled $812,- 
004 of this amount. 


The possibilities of aeronautical 
commerce and trade with foreign 
countries—i 





in both directions— 
are being watched carefully by 
America’s keen executives. 


GUIDE TO FOREIGN 
AERONAUTICS 


The aeronautical publications is- 
sued in the various foreign coun- 
tries can well serve as a guide 
to those who wish to keep in con- 
stant touch with world wide de- 
velopments. 


AERONAUTICS offers here com- 
bination or individual subscrip- 
tions with leading foreign aero- 
nautical publications in Argen- 
tina, Austria, France, and Italy. 
Those who wish to take advantage 
of this opportunity may do so by 
filling out the convenient coupon 
printed below. 
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company is not sufficient to maintain 
properly the overhead and set aside a 
sufficient amount to cover depreciation 
and purchase of new planes. It seems to 
me this is unfair to the first company. 
It will not result, in the long run, in the 
purchase of more planes; the service will 
deteriorate, the flying, because the planes 
are older, will be less safe, and there 
is no practical benefit, either to the pub- 
lic or the company itself. 

The only remedy for such a situation, 
in my opinion, is the enactment of a Fed- 
eral law, similar to laws adopted by vari- 
ous states, providing in substance that 
when a public utility such as a telephone 
company, for example, maintains its 
plant in good condition, offering the best 
of services to all those who may desire, 
that a second company shall not be per- 
mitted to enter the territory. 

Public convenience and 
statutes likewise apply to motor trans- 
portation in the state of Ohio. There 
is a motor transportation company op- 
erating between Lima, through Kenton 
to Marion, Ohio. So long as this com- 
pany offers proper transportation fa- 
cilities for the people within that ter- 
ritory, then a second company 
permitted to operate over this same 
route. There may not be enough business 
for two companies, so why divide it? 
In event a motor transportation company 
wishes to operate over a longer route, in- 
cluding this particular one, then its cer- 
tificate would be restricted so that it 
could not pick up and let down pas- 
sengers between Lima and Marion, but it 
could pick up passengers outside of that 
particular route for points either within 
or without, or pick up passengers along 
that route for a point beyond that partic- 
ular Marion-Lima route. 

I believe a similar law applicable to 
air transportation companies would be 
beneficial to both the public and the com- 
panies. It should not apply to a private 
carrier by air. Companies operating 
from a certain city but not on a regular 
route and schedule should likewise be re- 
quired to obtain an irregular certificate 
and when there were sufficient air trans- 
portation facilities operating out of a 
city, no other irregular route certificates 
should be granted. 

Under the present Federal law, passed 
in the 69th Congress and entitled “An 
Act to Encourage and Regulate the Use 
of Aircraft in Commerce and for other 
purposes,” it is provided, among other 
things, that the Secretary of Commerce 
(the great development of commercial 
aviation and its regulation by the Fed- 
eral Government has been under Herbert 
Hoover during his tenure of office as Sec- 
retary of Commerce, Congress no doubt 


necessitv 


s not 


PROTECTING 
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appreciating his capacity for work and 
great ability, placed the power in his 
department) is authorized to designate 
and establish civil airways. Congress 
specifically prohibited the creating of an 
exclusive right, providing: 
“The Secretary of Commerce shall 
int no exclusive right for the use of 
any civil airway, airport, emergency 
landing field, or other air navigation 
cilities under his jurisdiction.” 
It is my opinion that the industry has 
now grown to such an extent that in- 


1 


evitably there will come a Federal law 


x3 


requiring commercial companies not only 
to obtain a certificate to operate, but 
lso to file their rates, tariffs and sched- 


ule with some Federal body and to de- 
posit a bond for the protection of the 
traveling public. In other words, regu- 
lation of rates, services, equipment and 
schedules is on the way. I feel that the 
proper body to have charge of this im- 

rtant and ever growing commerce, is 


the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
I have drawn a bill and expect to in- 
troduce it shortly, covering “A Public 


Convenience and Necessity Certificate” 
requirement for all companies seeking to 


rate in interstate commerce after the 


enactment of such a law All companies 

ho have and are maintaining bona fide 
operations at the time of the enactment 
of the law would obtain a certificate of 
public convenience and necessity as of a 
ri provided such companies comply 








V the regulations of the governing 
body having charge of the same. With 
such certificate, the company is pro- 
tected from invasion by a second com- 
the publie is protected by proper 





tions and I feel such a law would 
ct stabilizer for the industry. 

\ company not in operation at the 
time the law goes into effect shall, the bill 
provides, file application with the Inter- 
state Commission for a certificate. In 


determining whether or not a certificate 
shall be issued, the Commission, among 
other pertinent matters, shall give rea- 


sonable consideration to the convenience 
and necessity to the public to be served 
by the applicant and its existing avail- 
able ir tT insportation agencies. The bill 


further provides that the Commission, in 
deciding the matter of granting a certifi- 
cate, may authorize the operation pro- 
posed in whole or in part and may at- 
tach to the exercise of all rights granted 
thereby such reasonable terms, condi- 
tions and regulations as in the Commis- 
sion’s judgment the public interest may 
the Commission would specify 
the route or routes over which, and the 
fixed termini, if any, between which the 
company is authorized to operate. 

Any company holding a certificate 


require; 


PIONEERS IN AIR TRANSPORTATION 


under the act may operate chartered 
airplanes or airships in interstate com- 
merce and may occasionally depart from 
its regular route for the purpose of pro- 
viding special service to a point beyond 
such route, according to such rules and 
regulations as the Commission may pre- 
scribe. 

The bill also provides that a certifi- 
cate issued to a person shall not expire 
by reason of death, but a personal repre- 
sentative may operate under such certifi- 
cate to the same extent and subject to 
the same conditions as decedent could, if 
living. The bill further provides that 
certificates may be transferred subject to 
the approval of the Commission and 
upon compliance by the transferee with 
such general rules and regulations as the 
Commission may prescribe. It is also 
provided that if a person or company 
engaged in air transportation violates any 
of the provisions of the act or fails to 
comply with the regulations of the Com- 
mission, that any party 


apply to the Commissio 
against further violations thereof or rev- 


ocation of the certificate 


injured may 


for an order 


Congress does not act swiftly in the 
enactment of most laws. Tomorrow, Sep- 
tember 17th, being “Constitutional Day” 
I am reminded of the story told of a 
visit by Benjamin Franklin to George 
Washington at his home in Mt. Vernon 
It was some time prior to the Constitu- 
tional Convention at Philadelphia. These 
two great leaders were discussing the 
form of Government that should be 
adopted by the states, Franklin insisting 
that there should be one Legislative body 
and Washington insisting that there 
should be two. They were both drink- 
ing tea. Franklin poured part of his tea 
in his saucer. Washington said, “Why 
did you do that?” Franklin replied, “To 
cool it, of course.” Washington said, 
“That illustrates my theory, we should 
have two legislative bodies, one elected 
often from the people where hasty legis- 
iation might be passed, but the other 
body elected for longer terms and less 
often, would have more opportunity for 
deliberate consideration of legislation 
passed by the House.” 

The bill I propose to introduce should 
be sent to the House Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign:Commerce. The 
Chairman of the Committee, after Con- 
gress convenes in December, may assign 
the bill for a hearing. All persons and 
companies interested in the bill, both for 
and against the measure, would have full 
opportunity to appear and testify. If 
the Committee then believes the bill 
should become a law, it would be re- 
ported out to the House with a written 

[Continued on page 110] 
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“The One Essential 


Book on Aeronautics” 


T last the famous book the Army Air Corps pre- 
pared for the use of West Point cadets, and that re- 
quired such wire pulling to obtain for private use, has 
been made available for all. The Ronald Aeronautic 
Series now includes as one of its twenty-two volumes 
Simple Aerodynamics and the Airplane, by 
Charles N. Monteith, formerly Lieutenant, Air Corps, 
U. S. Army, and now chief engineer of the Boeing 
Airplane Company. 
The book has been completely rewritten and revised by Colonel 
C. C. Carter of the U. S. Military Academy, West Point, and re- 
issued as the third edition of this standard text on basic aero- 
nautics. 
The material in this new book has been tested and retested until 
the final form reaches the highest degree of excellence. So broad 
in scope has it been made that novice and expert alike can study 
it to advantage. That for basic, foundation instruction it is un- 
equalled is evidenced by the number and rank of the schools that 


Other Practical Books on Aeronautics 


Elements of Aviation 
by Colonel V. E. Clark, formerly Chief Aero- 
nautical Engineer, U.S. Army. 193 pages, 24 
illustrations, price $3.00 
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Weather Bureau. 
price $2.50 
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tions regarding the * havior of a plane that may have direction at various altituaes; 
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Practical Flying 
by Major B. Q. Jones, Air Corps, U.S. Army. 
210 pages, 6 illustrations, price $3.00 


Scientific Section 


Experienced airmen ent! iastically endorse this new 
training manual for airplane pilots by a veteran Army + OF 
er and instructor y it | ve many crashes 


the ay it v 

scribes all the parts of a plane, instru- 
- maneuvers in the air; and explains technical 
and slang terms. Covers practical subjects 
t useful instruments for each class of flying, 
“blind” flying; wi & magnetic compass 
ing fog flying; *‘aead stick”’ landings: causes of 
s during take-offs and turns for landings; how to 
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“FINHIS splendid series is a great help to 
T aviation. The are well 
written and carry a tremendous amount 
of practical and accurate information.” 
J. Don Alexander, President 

Alexander Aircraft Company 


books 


Home Address 
City 
DC Employed by, 


© or Reference . 


shipping. 


Aeronautical Meteorology 
by Willis Ray Gregg, Senior Meteorologist in 
Charge of Aecrological Division, 
144 pages, 44 illustrations, 


i 


mensions of thurderstorms; general circulation of the 
instruments 


~ . . ° 
Engineering Aerodynamics 

by Lieut. Walter S. Diehl, (C.C.) U.S. N.; 
of Bureau 
Member of Acrodynamic Sub-committee N 
. 288 pages, 159 illustrations, price $7.00 
Contains a large amount of selected new data in the form 
of working diagrams and equations supplemented | 
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Sent Postpaid and Without Advance Payment for Your Examination 





The Ronald Press Company, Publishers 
Dept. M218, 15 East 26th Street, New York 


Send me, delivery charges prepaid, the books I have checked below. 
receive them, I will return any I do not wish to keep and will remit for those I retain. 
C) Monteith-Carter, Simple Aerodynamics, $4.50 
0D) Clark, Elements of Aviation 
C0) Jones, Practical Flying 


O Rank (if in Army or Navy) 


*On orders from outside continental U. 8S. and Canada, send cash plus 25 cents per book to cover 
0 Check here if you wish. complete list of Ronald Aeronautic publications, free. 
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have recently selected this new revised edition for class use. Among 


the latest, to mention but a few, are: 
Univ. of Michigan U. S. Military Academy 
Univ. of California Worcester Poly. Institute 
Penn. State College Univ. of Oklahoma 
Iowa State College Tufts College 
Purdue University Stanford University 
Univ. of Cincinnati Western College of Aeronautics 


Simple Aerodynamics and the Airplane is equally well suited to the home- 
study needs of the individual not associated with any school. The presentation 
is not highly technical. More than 200 diagrams, sketches, drawings and photos 
are used to clarify all points and make the text easily understood by those work- 
ing alone. |; 8. Air Services said of this manual in a recent issue, “As a text for 
student or engineer this book is hard to improve upon.” 


The subjects covered include a full discussion of airplanes; characteristics and 
types of airfoils; explanations of lift and drag; center of pressure; plotting of co- 
efficients and characteristic curves; distribution of forces; selection of airfoils; 
rate of climb; landing speeds; combining airfoils; parasite resistance; character- 
istics of aircraft engines; discussion of component parts of an airplane; stability 
considerations and its attainment; control surfaces; the propeller; airplane 
performances; dynamic loads; maneuverability and controllability; structural 
considerations; wind tunnels; discussion of airplane types for specific performance; 
methods and instruments for navigation of aircraft; airplane accessories; para 
chutes; radio; photography, etc., etc. 418 pages; 211 illustrations; price $4.50 


detailed fnstructions for use. Supplies a carefully 
selected theoretical treatment, starting with the funda- 
mental laws of hydrodynamics and leading up to the 
modern theories of lift and drag. Explains circulation, 
vortex theory. induced drag, etc. Theoretical equations 
of motion are developed for many problems tn rectilinear 
and curved flight. Gives data on standard wing sections 
and explains how a section may be selected for a particu- 
lar purpose; parasitedrag data for » wide variety of shapes; 
methods for conducting wind-tunnel tests and interpret- 
ing test data; shows how flight tests are made and re- 
duction of observed data to standard conditions, etc. 


United States 


needed to understand weather 
»plying local observations in 
ying 
weather forecasting from clouds 

of each class; variation in direction and velocity of winds 
with change of altitude; frequency of winds from each 


. . 
conditions. Covers Airplane Stress Analysis 
average height of clouds * vd 5 
by Alexander Klemin, Prof. of Aeronautical 
Engrq., Daniel Guggenheim School of Aeronautics, 
N. Y. University. 277 pages, 105 illustra- 
tions, price $7.00 
Shows, step by step, how to make all the calculations in 
the airplane stress analysis required by the Department 
of Commerce. Each point is explained with the utmost 
clearness and simplicity; advanced mathematics has 
been avoided so fa possible. Explains the principles 
of applied mechanics involved and develops the formulas 
that furnish the foundation for stress calculations. Takes 
as an illustration an airplane of average characteristics 
and cives full examples of all the computations required. 
Supplies in concise, easily usable form, all the data on 
materials of airplane construction to which the calcula- 
tor must frequently refer 
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AIR POWER TO DOMINATE THE PACIFIC 


Aircraft may be carried as deck loads 
on submarines; a modern submarine 
may carry six or more. They can be 
landed in their own waterproof cases 
and set up in a short time. The cases 
can be used as boats and lighters for the 
debarkation of other supplies. In op- 
erating overseas, a well organized air 
force can be ready to strike within six 
hours of its arrival at its debarkation 
point. 

Any operation in the air requires that 
the advantages to be derived from 
must be fought for, just as a correspon 
ing operation on land requires armed 
contact, because if it is worth while, th 
enemy will attempt to stop it. To in- 
sure the operation of aircraft, pursuit 
aviation must be concentrated at the de- 
cisive points at the beginning of opera- 
tions. To be effective, aviation has to 
act in concentrated compact bodies 
otherwise it can be defeated in detail no 
matter what the size of the opposing 
force may be. For this and other re 
sons, an air force cannot operate with 
success from floating or seacraft air- 
dromes against an air force firmly estab- 
lished on land airdromes. There is noth- 
ing whatever to fear from so-called naval 
airplane carriers, because not only ar 
they unable to operate efficiently } 
high seas but even if this were possible, 
they could not place sufficient ait 


it 
|- 


the air at one time to insure eoncen- 
trated operation. Consequently, a hos- 
tile air force will seize land airdron 

from which to launch its attacks against 


its intended victims. 

At present, due to the efforts of ow 
navy, practically our whole defenss 
the Pacific is based on the Hav 
Islands. Everybody knows it and ther 
is no secret about it ; 
know it better than we do 
can people ought to be informed wh 
a terribly dangerous position w 
been put in by basing our defense of th 
Pacific on the navy instead 
power. 

Our Hawaiian Islands have been 
termed “The Crossroads of the Pacific.” 


because the route of water-borne 
going from the Panama Canal to Asi 
passes directly by them, as do the routes 
from our Pacific Coast to Australia, 
the southern part of Asia, the Dutch 
East Indies and the Philippines 

Before the coming of air power, thes 
islands had great strategical value as a 
base for a campaign from the North 
American continent against Asia, be- 
cause they constituted the first stopping 
point for navies proceeding through the 
Panama Canal or acting from the Pacifi: 
Coast. Since the development of ait 
power to the point where airplanes can 
sink battleships with the greatest ease, 
a naval campaign in the old sense against 


+ 


Asia is an impossibility, consequently 
this value no longer exists. The position 
of Alaska is much more favorable for a 
campaign against Asia by air and sub- 
marine than is that of the Hawaiian 
Islands, because the distance is shorter 

The value of Hawaii as an air base for 
the Japanese, however, is very great, be- 

use direct attacks could be carried out 
from there against our Pacific Coast 

ties and the interior of the country. 
The possession of the Hawaiian Islands 
depends primarily on who controls the 
r above them. They can be taken by 
tack or held by ir defense. It will 
repay us to hold them on account of 


the comparatively small outlay in men 
d money that would be required to 
equip an air force sufficient for their 
protection. 
H ii lies about 2,000 miles from our 
Pacific coast. There are seven inhabited 


ls arranged in a curving line from 
rthwest to southeast The distance 
m the northern inhabited island, 
Niihau, to the southern inhabited island, 
Hawaii, is about 350 miles, or three 
irs’ flight for an ordinary airplane. A 
ordinarily not thought of except by 
rmen is that a line of small islands and 
ds from the iin islands di- 

ectly toward Japan for a distance of 
100 miles, to Midwav Island Prac- 
ll of these little islands and reefs 


ble of being made into air bases, 


rvation points and radio stations 
Midway is about 2,000 miles from 
J r about the same distance that 
H 1 is from San Francisco. It is 
UU T s from the A tian Islands of 
Alasl With ordinary slow speed air- 
€ Jay inese c¢ reach Midway 
nty hours, and America could 
Honolulu in twenty hours; or a 
g d be made from the Aleutians 
v in thirteen hours. Migratory 
from the H Islands and 
Alask The s! Hawaiian 
hich is unable t land on the 
kes the flight each season over 
expanses of st So does the 
H n plover. The flying machine 
n do this much more easily than can 


‘rds, on account of its power and 

navigability in storms 

defending the 

Haw n Islands is perfectly ridiculous 
over, I thought 

mvself that it was no more efficient 


Uur present system ol 
! 


The last time I looked i 


in this day and age against a modern air 
ttack than were the Hawaiian islanders, 
yr up and down the beach with 


1 

spears and yelling it the top of 
their oices, when Capt in Cook came 
there in 1774 Our defense is based on 


nd rmy, coast defense guns and 


battleships, all of which are uncoordi- 


f 


teen years old 


nated A modern bov 
who knows about air power and has had 


I 
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simple military training in high school 
could work out a better system. 

As the defense of the Hawaiian 
Islands is based on the assumption that 
an attack would be made against them 
by the Japanese, let us assume a state 
of war to be impending between the 
United States and Japan, and the mis- 
sion of the United States forces in Ha- 
wail to be the holding of the island of 
Oahu for four months before the arrival 
of supporting troops 

Let us estimate what the action of 
Japan would be. Japan knows that she 
owes her existence to the latest develop- 
ments in the art of war. She cannot 
hope to prevail against a great power 
like the United States, any more than 
she would have against Russia, had she 
Japan, still used the organization and 
methods of her traditional military pol- 
icy and system. She knows that the 
United States will probably enter the 
next war with the methods and weapons 
of the former war, and will therefore 
offer the same enticing morsel that other 


nations have done that have followed this 
system before. She knows also that the 
defense of the Hawaiian group is based 
on an army and navy and not on an air 
lorce 

The Island of Oahu, with its military 
depots, airdromes, water supply, and the 


city of Honolulu w 


ith its wharves and 


supply points, forms an easy, compact 
ind convenient object for air attack 
The whole area ol the island is ibout 650 
square miles, of which one-half is very 


mountainous, while the rest is taken up 


In great part by vy! cult IT ul develop- 
ments. The area having an important 
military bearing consists of about 100 


square miles or about the s ime military 
rea for ar defense is the city of New 


York 


In selecting the vw pons to be used 
gainst a location of this kind, an 
force has the choice ol toxic gases, ex- 


plosive bombs of various size s, and phos- 
phorous and incendiary bombs of differ- 
ent categories. The means of applying 
these weapons consist ol the aerial tor- 
pedo, which in substance is an airplane 
controlled and directed by gyroscopes 
and radio, which can be applied any- 
where within the cruising capabilities of 
the airplane; the gliding bomb, which 
has a device enabling an \irplane to 
launch it at a distance of some miles 
from the target without passing over it: 
and last, the drop bomb, which requires 
that the aircraft employing it pass over 
the target. 

I believe, therefore, that should Japan 
decide upon the reduction and seizure of 
the Hawaiian Islands, the following pro- 
cedure would be adopted: A bombard- 
ment brigade of aircraft, consisting of 
400 pursuit airplanes and 200 bombard- 
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Every day sees new accomplishments which 
point toward a tremendous future growth 
in the aeronautical industry. 


Why Should 


Young Men 
Learn Aviation ? 


Aviation is becoming as greatanindus- 
try asthe railroad,the automobileorthe 
radio. These industries have made for- 
tunes for those who entered them early 
and grew as they grew. So will aviation 
richly reward those who enter this new 
field now and build for the future. Avia- 
tion is the big opportunity for the young 
man of today. 








Down for a perfect three-point landing in one of the Universal training planes. 
Every young man who plans to enter aviation should, if he is able, learn to fly. 


How and Where to Stari 


Mail the coupon below for the interest- 
ing book, “Aviation — What It Means 
To You.” It describes the various flight 
courses offered by this national system 
of schools and, in addition, the various 
mechanical and business courses 
available. 


Send for the book now. If you are plan- 


ic's Course is the study of Wright Whirlwind 


To Learn Aviation—Fly fi: important part of the Aviation || ning on entering aviation you naturally 


and other modern 


If you are physically and financially 
able, learn now to fly. Not that your future activities will 
be confined to flying. But the man who can fly will 
always have the advantage, just as the pilot today has 
the advantage over others. 

Instruction in Universal Aviation Schools is exception- 
ally thorough. Instruc- 
tors are picked not only 
for their experience, but 
for their ability to teach 
you quickly what they 
know. All planes are 
government licensed and 

, rigidly inspected daily. 
Latest type equipment 

BS men can profitably appls =] is used throughout Uni- 











knos ledge of th ¥ ind versal Aviation Schools. 


type air-cooled motors 


wish to secure the best training pos- 
sible. You owe it to yourself to investigate carefully. 
If possible, visit the nearest Universal School and talk 
to students and graduates. 


Let Others Dream While You Act 


. Those who sit and dream about the 







future are soon left behind. Don’t 
be a dreamer. Get into aviation now 
while the industry is young and the 
chances are big. Is there another 
course of training that offers you 
such big opportunities in so 
short a time? Then take 
advantage of present-day 
conditions and act. Start by 
mailing the coupon below. 


Universal Aviation Schools 


A Division of the Universal Aviation Corporation 


UNIVERSAL AVIATION 
Universal Flying School St.Louis,Mo. Universal Flying School......St. Paul, Minn. SCHOOLS 
Universal Flying School Mpls., Minn. Universal Flying School...Memphis, Tenn oR< - ~ : 
ss ah 4 : “ie e . : JNIVERS Vv IN SCHOOLS 
Universal Flying School Marion, Ill. Universal Flying School....Cleveland, Ohio os ey herman gt Side. 
Universal Flying School......Okla. City,Ok. Universal Flying School........ Wichita, Kan. p—fp-1--B of St. Louis, Mo. 


Universal Flying School..Rochester, Minn. Porterfield Flying School .Kan. City, Kan. 

















Please send me at once your free book, “Aviation — 
What it Means To You.” I am interested in: 

CO) Flying Course | O) Business Course 

© Aviation Mechanic’s Course [() Correspondence Course 
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ment planes with the auxiliaries could be 
flown direct from Japan to Midway 
Island. The route along which these 
flew would be patrolled by submarine 
vessels or airships. Midway Island 
would be seized either directly by air- 
craft or by a surprise landing with the 
crews from submarines. We had an ex- 
ample somewhat resembling this during 
the last war, when a British submarine 
sent ashore a landing party in the Dar- 
danelles and blew up a bridge 

As Midway Island is only 1,100 miles 
from Honolulu and there are intervening 
small islands all the way within 200 miles 
of each other, any of which could be used 
as airdromes and supplied by submarines 
or aircraft, the attack would be compar- 
atively easy. The weapons used from 
the airplanes would be: 

Mustard gas on water supplies 

Phosgene gas on airdromes, canton- 
ments and navy yards. 


High explosives on airdrome S naval 
fuel tanks and the city of Honolulu 
(The use of high explosives against 


Honolulu to be combined with notice to 
evacuate it within four hours, when it 
would be subjected to gas attack.) 

There is no adequate defense agains 
air attack-except an air force. This can 
be supplemented by auxiliaries on the 
ground, such as cannon, machine guns, 
and balloon barrages, but without ait 
power, these arrangements 
give a false sense of security, such as 
ostrich must feel when he hides his head 
in the sand. Our air forces in the Eur 
pean war lost less than one-tenth of on 
per cent from ground anti-aircr I 
fenses of all kinds. Furthermore, g1 
defenses can be easily neutralized, } 
ticularly if they are attempting to act 
independently and not attached to the 
air force. 

Consider what an air attack su 
has been described against Ha 
mean, undefended as it is today with 
modern aircraft; and bear in mind th 
such attacks could be repeated at least 
three times a day unless stopped by an 
air force. 

I have cited the landing on Midv 
Island to show what can be done, that 
instant communication with Jay 
sured and that an aeronautical advance 
on Honolulu can be made immediately 
afterward. Once a permanent footing 
was obtained by an enemy on any of the 
islands, Oahu could be reduced by aero- 
nautical siege and no amount of sea 
power or land power would be able to 
stop it, because aircraft would sink or 
destroy the surface ships as fast as they 
appeared. Even could aircraft carriers 
or transports reach the vicinity of the 
islands, they would have to establish 
themselves permanently on land in or- 
der to operate effectively. 

If we desire to hold the Hawaiian 
Islands, we must base our defense on an 


nN 1 
in 


air force capable of covering effectively 
not only every inhabited island of the 
group, but the string of reefs, small 
islands and shoals that extend from 
Oahu eleven hundred miles in the direc- 
tion of Japan. Commercially, we must 
extend our airways all over the Pacific, 
both by airplane and airship. 

The Philippine Islands are a source of 
strategical weakness to us instead of 
Japan is practically joined up 
through het 


strength 
to them by an airway 


slands which extend to one just south 
Formosa, called Botel Tobago. That 


nd is just sixty miles away from the 
northernmost island of the Philippine 
eroul From there on is a continuous 
chain up to the island of Luzon which 
ntains the city of Manila Commer- 
cially, we can trade with Asia without an 


d base in the Far East, which was 
ecessity thirty years ago. Should we 
become involved in war with any Asiatic 

Alaska is closer than the Philip- 
ne » the vital points against which 


| strike 


The 1 nited States’ colonial policy does 





not ntemplate exploiting either the 
pe e of the islands or their resources 
in a way that would militate against the 
eing of the inhabitants, so that 
economically there is no | rticular rea- 
son for the United States staying there 
Pe ver, there is a decided 
re ! we evacuate the Philip- 
1 be seized immediately 
pe ( | be en- 
l \ hat hose of Korea 
Formosa have been. The Japanese 
1 then complete a system of airways 
ry depots along the islands 
g Asi nd id make a Jap- 
ke of the iter between these 
on which no commerce could 

I hout their permission 
O evat ion of tl Philippines 
mean the extinguishing of the 
Dut Er ire in the |] * Kast, because 
J nese would immediately begin 


umong the natives, which 

use insurrections and serious 

This, in combination with Rus- 

sian activities from the north, would 

bly lead eventually to an uprising 

of the people of India and a serious blow 
it the British Empire 

Therefore the United States should 
keep the Philippines; but to sit down on 
the Philippines and attempt to defend 
them would lead to nothing The best 
defense of the Philippines against the 
would be a direct attack 
igainst Japan from Alaska. 

The military policy of the United 
States in the Philippines therefore should 
be to maintain only sufficient military 
insure peace and tranquillity 
among the natives and to have small op- 
erating forces to use in the Asiatic 
theater for the protection of American 
lives and property. To do more than 


nower 


this would lead to a useless waste of 
lives and treasure in case of war. 
Outside of the United States proper, 
Alaska is our most important point with 
regard to our protection against Asia. 
The distance to Hawaii from Alaska is 
only 1,300 miles, as compared to 2,000 
miles from our Pacific coast. Alaska is 
within striking distance of any place we 
vant to approach in Asia, either com- 
mercially or in a military way. 


ITTLE did Secretary Seward know 
how well he was building when he 
insisted that Alaska be purchased from 
the Russians. We were fortunate indeed 
to get it as cheaply as we did, that is, 
at $7,400,000. The story as to how it 
was purchased has only recently become 
known, as it was never published for rea- 
It seems that before the 
Civil War, the Russians proposed that 
they sell us the territory of Alaska 
They had just finished a war with Great 
Britain in the Crimea, and were having 
ereat deal of trouble over Alaska, be- 
cause this province touched Canada and 
there was constant strife between the 


sons of state 


fur traders, the British Hudson Bay and 
Northwest Companies and the Russian 
American Companies. Russia thought 
that by interposing the United States be- 
tween her Siberian possessions and Eng- 
iland’s Canadian possession, she would be 
placing a neutral of tremendous military 


themselves She 


potentiality between 
igreed to sell the territory to the United 
States for $1,200,000 

At this juncture, the Civil War broke 
out, and the hands of the United States 
were tied No great n 


as friendly to the N 


on of Europe 
v thern side with 
the exception of Russia We were on 
the point of war with Great Britain over 
the equipping of privateers in British 
ports for the Confederacy, and with 
France over the seizure of Mexico. The 
United States needed a friendly demon- 
stration from a great power and Russia 
was asked if she were willing to send a 
fleet to New York and another to San 
Francisco on a visit of fri ndship and 
good will. She replied that she would 
be delighted to do so, but the trip would 
have to be paid for by the United States, 
as they themselves were short of money 
Upon our inquiry, Russia stated they 
needed about $6,200,000 to defray the 
expenses of the friendly visit. Naturally 
Congress could not be asked for this 
amount, as then it would be plainly 
shown that the friendly visit was pur- 
chased by American money and its ef- 
fect on the other nations would have 
been diminished accordingly; so nothing 
was said about this sum of money until 
after the Civil War, when an appropria- 
tion of $7,400,000 was granted by Con- 
geress—$1,200,000 for Alaska and $6- 
200,000 for the visit of the fleets. 
[Continued on page 96 | 
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arshall Flying School, Inc. 


The Original “College of the Air’— 116 N. English Street, Marshall, Mo. 





Aviation, the fastest growing giant of 
industry, offers unlimited possibilities 
to men of foresight who join its ranks of 
expert craftsmen today. Leading the list of 
these money-making opportunities is the de- 
mand for Aircraft Welders. 


Here at the home of the Barling NB3—America’s foremost 
low-winged monoplane — we offer you a complete |course 
of Aircraft Welding—at the lowest cost of tuition available. 100 
hours of actual welding under the personal supervision of experts, 
50 hours of lectures and the privilege of practical work on airplane 
motors are included in this thorough training. 














Many former graduates are employed in our factory. You will find living 
expenses cheap. Plenty of recreation. High type students. 


This Complete Welding Course 
I ee I oo ccccccctitienccunstiosencscuianiel $135 


Real Buys In Flying Courses / 


Marshall is the original “College of the Air’—one of America’s oldest flying schools. 4 
Its instructors are fliers of note. Three special “bargain’’ courses are offered you at the 
‘most reasonable prices in America. ff 




















Complete Primary Aviation—600 hours ground course, $2 50 Marshall 

Re viene tvs cauhewes ates ones seeknennneriene Flying 
Sportsman’s Course—600 hours ground, 20 hours flying $450 School, Inc. 
CUE a halacecescaenenvinas hha theEieeEbstesi0eo bead eewnereeel 116 N. English St. 
westugutenst Course—57!/, hours in the air —~ 600 hours 875 y Marshail, Missouri 
EE och cen Snpiuedtast keke Genesee eREAEhNe Gees aaa Gentlemen: I am 





interested in Weld- 
ing Course 01; Pri- 


MARSHALL FLYING SCHOOL, Inc., “SAzsnatismc.” © Anorsman's Course Gi 


J Sesiadeads Course O; 


Write TODAY for complete, attractive literature. Specify whether Welding or Flying! Act now! 
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CS 

| cation of civil aviators sent from the 
. aviation bureau of the department of 
7 communications. The civilian aviation 
schools are fairly numerous in print, but 
4 few in practice, with only handfuls of 
pupils. They are hampered by old- 
fashioned machines, rebuilt motors and 

a lack of popular interest 
The total number of students at all 
the aviation schools including those of 


the army and navy, is this year less than 


200. The total number of qualified avi- 
tors, army, naval and civil included, is 
bout 1,000. One-half of that figure 

would comprise all really competent 
lots in Japan. There are probably less 

n a score of able air transport pilots 


] 


vailable. 
There is no special school for the train- 


g of aviation mechanics. The army 
gives a one-year course Tokorozawa, 
hile the navy does the same at Kasumi- 
eaura. For engineering work the grad- 


tes of polytechnical colleges and high 


chools ar employe d 

The army is using two new 230-horse- 
power Salmson scouts, No. 29 Nieuports 
with 300-horsepower Hispano, No. 60 
Farman Goliaths with 230-horsepower 
Salmson and No. 14 Henriots with 80- 
horsepower Rhone 


The army is still using some No. 1 
Nieuports and No. 15 Henriots for train- 
¢. The total number of army machines 
semi Vv given 600, but there 
probably not that many in flying 
naition 
The 1 Ss using some machines of its 
nn icture and Curtiss machines. 
( he motors used by the navy the 
-horsepower Hispano occupies first 
e. The total number of the machines 
given out as 400; but, if not superior 
numbers. navv flving excels in prac- 
é I vy | ( lirigible; the 
rmy non 
Until the purel ise this year of Fok- 
kers and others, civil aviation had only 
e Mitsubishi 13 and the Breguet 19 
A2 nd “condemned” n hines bought 
m the army and the navy 


several fac- 
the 
manulac- 


The rmy and navy have 
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principle of 


JAPAN'S HAMPERED PROGRESS 


ture of arms and munitions by private 
corporations, this output Is unimportant. 

The manufacturing cost at home is 
from 35 to 60 per cent higher than the 
purchasing foreign 
which handicap government subsidies 
have not yet overcome. The aviation in- 
dustry has not become a paying propo- 
sition, but substantial improvement is 
being made this year, since the offer of 
larger subsidies to aircraft companies and 
air transportation companies. 

The latest report of the aviation 
bureau gives the following statistics on 
civil flying: 


cost of machines, 


NUMBER OF CIVILIAN MACIIINES 
Water planes ........+. . 21 
Land planes j 74 

PE) Rewisgisecskereaes 95 

CERTIFIED AIR PERSONNEL 

DE aidearg cucu ee aaa Kens ip sacs 251 
Navigators .... . ol 
Mechanics .. ag dee . 38 


Airplane and aeronautical motor fae- 
tories: 
AIRPLANES 
Mitsubishi Nainenki Kabushikikaisha... 


Seer ree TT ee Tee Nagoya, Japan 
Kawasaki Zosenjo........ ee 
Aichi Tokei Denki Kabushikikaisha... 

ee Tr eT eT 
Nakajima Hikoki Seizosho............. 

ee ere Ohta, Gummaken 
Kawanishi Kikai Seisakusho........ Kobe 
Ishikawajima Hikoki Seisakujo....Tokyo 
MOTORS 
Mitsubishi Nainenke Kabushikikaisha. .. 

CC er ere Terre re Nagoya 
Kawasaki Zosenjo............. Kobe 
Tokyo Gas Denki Kogyo Kabushiki 

Rs ciceneccwanann ened Omori, Tokyo 


BALLOONS AND ATIRSHIPS 

Fujikura Kogyo Kabushikikaisha i 

Set enc aR ahi nica i etd Osaki, Tokyo 

een GENO i 6b sdeniscwessiveess Do 
SCHOOLS 

Japan Aviation School. . Tachikawa, Tokyo 


Nihon Chuwo Hiko Gakko....Hamamatsu 
Nishida Hikoki Kenkyujo............. 

of tile a arte tei cat ee Kizukawajiri, Osaka 
Fukunaga Hikoki Seisakujo....... sie 

rey Sere Kakezukamachi, Shizuoka 
Tretens Gee GORRO. oo ccccceccceses . 

5 psa iamearee a ada Funabashimachi, Chib 


Nogoya Hiko Gakko...Kowatahara, Aichi 
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Yasui Kokuki Kenkyusho.............. 
Suchimachi, Tokyo 
Ando Hiko Kenkyusho. . .Shinmaiko, Aichi 
Tokushima Koku Gakko.... 


..-Kamonamachi, Tokushima 


PE Ts 6. inact Konckccus _ 
Pere Terre Miwonomatsubara, Shizuoka 

Ito Hikoki Seisakujo............. 
heewteeeacns a aten 'sudanumamachi, Chiba 


Regulations for controlling air naviga- 
tion were promulgated in March, 1921, 
and put into effect immediately. In 
April of the same year, the aviation law 
was promulgated. At the same time, 
regulations for the inspection of air- 
planes, examination of pilots went into 
effect. Special regulations were 
made providing for Ist, 2nd, and 3rd 
grade airplane, dirigible and _ balloon 
pilots, for Ist, and 2nd grade aero-navi- 
gators and engineers. Upon passing ex- 
aminations, applicants are duly certified 
and receive licenses. 

In 1920, the army and navy inaug- 
urated the system of training civilian 
flyers, in view of the fact that private 
aviation schools are far from perfection 
in methods of training, as well as equip- 
ment. Ten applicants each were ad- 
mitted annually by the army and navy 
but after the fourth year, the 
number was reduced to eight. While 
students are training, they live in the 
army or navy air corps barracks at the 
expense of the communications depart- 
ment. 

The general public is still in that state 
of indifference toward the far reaching 
air communication, which 
prevailed in America not so very many 
years ago. The Japan air transport com- 
panies’ chief clients are Japanese who 
have been abroad and are proud to show 
their Western culture. But a beginning 
has only made. There has 
hardly been time to arouse the nation 
to the importance of Japan’s great stra- 
situation in the future of air 
transport in the Far East. Yet here, 
as everywhere else in this world whose 
confines the airplane is steadily narrow- 
ing, it is only a question of time when 
the commercial air fleet of the land of 
the Rising will be as powerful a 
factor as its sea fleet is today. 
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The Miami Maid, graceful fly- 
ing boat, at home above the 
semi-tropical shores of the Flor- 
ida Keys. 


native birds is a frequent and 


Here this newest of 


inspiring sight, glistening in the 
warm caress of southern sun- 
shine. 
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PLANNING THE 


off and landing can well present a beau- 
tiful expanse of green lawn. 

The greatest obstacle on a landing 
field today is, paradoxically enough, one 
of its greatest assets, the hangar. It 
nothing more than a giant edition of the 
old barn that housed grandfather’s horse 
and buggy, and in most cases an eye- 
sore, an archaic monument to our prog- 
ress in aviation. Not only is the hangar 
an impediment of itself, but a line drawn 
from the top of the hangar to the field 
at an angle of 7 to 1 covers the area 
which is wasted so far as taking off and 
landing are concerned. Reduction of th 
height of the hangar to its lowest feasibl 
limits is therefore advisable, a step which 
would contribute to its heating in win- 
ter. So far our hangars are today in the 
stage of the sheet metal garage of twenty 
or twenty-five years ago, when any sort 
of structure was needed quickly for the 
family automobile. 

The buildings whether pla 
center or at the side of the field should 
be harmoniously grouped and so placed 
that they can be added to in units t 
permit future growth. Some sort of 
architectural harmony should be 
served among them which in no way will 
detract from their utility or fitness fo1 
the purpose. It is just as possible t 
construct an attractive group of hangars 
of steel and concrete construction, glass- 
roofed to permit daylight illumination, 
a passenger station, machine shops, and 
so on, as it is to design a similar group 
for a publie park. 

Possibly the place for the future essen- 
tial buildings for airports will be found 
in the center of the air field and under- 
ground, leaving the field itself as an oper 
area unobstructed by buildings of am 
sort. The underground central estab- 
lishment of hangars, machine shops, pas- 
senger stations, branch post offices, rest 
rooms, lunch rooms, customs offices, 
curio shops and exposition buildings 
would be reached by subways and tubes 
leading directly from the business and 
hotel center of the city. 

Passengers would take their planes in 
the underground stations just as rail pas- 
sengers do today at the Grand Cent 
Terminal in New York City, the planes 
ascending by ramps to the surface level 
where the gates would be swung open to 
admit them to the field. The field would 
rise from its edges toward the center, 
providing natural drainage for all parts 
of the field. Planes on landing would 
lose momentum by reason of their ascent 
toward the center. Departing planes 
would gain by their descent from the 
center starting point. 

A modification of such a plan for the 
present requirements would be a great 
field, graded from the sides up to the 
center to provide drainage, with the 
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buildings located in the center and 
reached by underground tubes for ve- 
hicles and trolleys. From ten to twelve 
feet could easily be taken from the 
heights of hangars by partly sinking 
them in the ground, so that the plane 
ean be taxied from the surface into this 
cellar-like basement. 

As the movement of the United States 
mails is the most important peacetime 
function of aviation in this country, 
something should be done to remove the 
handicap under which the suburban air 
terminal 


their distances from the post offices. 


Ss must operate by reason of 





way terminals are much more favor- 
ibly located in this respect. To over- 
come this problem underground pneu- 
matie mail tubes should connect every 
r mail airport with the post office of 
city. This step would save half an 
hour to an hour in getting mail by trucks 
from the airport through 
treets to the post office This delay oc- 


curs at either end of the line. It will be 


congested 


impossible to perfect our air mail serv- 
til the handicap is overcome. 


Our methods for the delivery of mail 


re re lv those of the old stage coach 
Why should mail not be shot at 
high speed from the airport to the post 
office and from the post office to the 
bu aing whence it Is le stined, and 
thence directly into the office of the 
re ient? In New York City, the New 
Yor e Insurance has installed tubes 
building doing v with the 
tel naccurate ( some three 
hund1 messenger boys. In cities al- 
1 sessing tube installations, like 
N } Boston, Philadelphia, Chi- 
Ss Louis, the difficulty of ex- 
t ¢ systen t¢ the urport 
creat. M ntainers 
made of cht met ul, with mail previously 
sorte rd the plane could be shot 
i t post offices in five minutes as 
compare th 30 to 40 minutes by the 
m ‘ 

Tl use of ft il es would not only place 
the air1 terminals on a better footing 
than the railway mail terminals, but 
their installation in all cities adjoining 
airy rts would save large sums in the 


cost and operation of mail trucks which 
It would 
release | undreds of mail clerks now occu- 
pied in handling and pouching the mails, 


help to congest the city streets 


as well as providi 





a continuous flow of 
+} 1 = 
mall betweer 


the terminals and post of- 
fices. Moreover, postal service in the 
big centers is not exclusively a matter of 
local interest. It is of great importance 
to millions of people throughout the 
country with whom those of the big 


cities maintain business and social rela- 
tions. 

Speeding up the air mail, therefore, 
will not only be a benefit to aviation, but 


will be a tremendous benefit to every 
large city, in which the tube system is 
extended or installed, in handling the 
huge volumes of mail that now pour 
through our great centers. From large 
terminal airports, the tubular post would 
provide for a continuous flow of the mail 
to the post office 


as fast as the planes 
brought it in. It would not be neces- 
sary to have a truck waiting to accumu- 
late a full load or even part of a load, 
since a single container containing from 
20 up to say 500 or 600 letters could be 
shot directly into the post office. The 
tube system is in successful operation in 
some of the world’s great cities like New 
York, Paris and Berlin and it offers us 
one of the solutions of the difficulty. 
The speedy transport of air passengers 
from airport to city offers a more diffi- 
cult problem than that of the air mail. 
Yet there is no reason why subways can- 
not be extended to great airports of the 
uture and run between them to the air 
terminal station. We are entering an 


era when, more and more, we will have 
to go beneath ground or over ground. 
A less expensive alternative to subways 
is to be found in the use of small jitney 
} 


planes plying between the great terminal 
airports and small elevated landing 
stages in the city. 


\ great multiple-engined passenger 


plane carrying ten to fifty passengers ob- 
viously could not land atop a large build- 


ing, or on an elevated platform above 


railway tracks in the center of the city 


But a small auto-gyro plane could do 


this. There are many areas along the 
water fronts of cities pbove piers 
wharves, or streets or above switching 
yards which might be used for this pur- 
pose Our government must recognize 
the right of aerial navigation just as it 
now recognizes water navigation to the 
use of waterways In Ne York we are 


already starting an elevated street along 
the waterfront, the West Side Express 
Highw iv, and I am sure that New York 
and other cities have established a prece- 
dent for elevated platforms for small 
planes. 

The future airport will be built along 
the lines of our most modern railroad 
terminals. In place of the railway tracks 
we shall have an unobstructed area for 
the landing and taking off of planes. In 
place of the Pullman we shall have the 
giant five-motored transport plane earry- 
ing 100 passengers inside the wings. 
Planes will load and unload their pas- 
sengers under cover just as railway pas- 
sengers today board a railway train. 
The main terminal will contain large 
waiting rooms for men and women, 
ticket offices, modern shops for the sale 
of merchandise brought in by air, dis- 
play showrooms for modern airplanes, 

[Continued on page 111] 
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Save Weeks of Groundwork 


Here is the most complete information on 
every type of Aircraft motors ever published. 
Written by a leading instructor and authority 
for flying schools, pilots, field mechanics, shop- 
men, engineers, students and beginners. A gold 
mine of necessary information for everyone 


everywhere in the aviation profession. 


JUST OFF THE PRESS 
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2000 (6x9) Pages—1000 Illustrations and Diagrams 
including 50 Tables 


Modern Aviation Engines 


Their Design, Construction, Installation and Repair 


By MAJOR VICTOR W. PAGE, Air Corps, U. S. A., Author of 
“Modern Aircraft,” “A B C of Aviation,” “Everybody’s Aviation Guide,” etc. 


More than 2000 large (6x9) pages, fully illustrated with 1000 engravings and diagrams, 
including 50 special charts and tables. 


Now you can have from one of Amer- 
ica’s leading aviation authorities the two 
most comprehensive and the two most im- 
portant aviation and home study books ever 
printed. 


\fter five years’ preparation these two volumes 
you practical, up-to-the-minute and authorita- 
the original design, the con- 
the repair and use of all 


bring 
tive intormation 
the opel tion, 


struction, 
types of aircraft engines. 

Explains Every Type of Aircraft Motor 

[hese two costly illustrated volumes contain 
forty-six chapte describing the leading aircraft 
engines of all nations. Special chapters give de- 
tailed descriptions of leading commercial engines 
such as the Wright Whirlwind and Cyclone, the 
Pratt and Whitne Wasp and Hornet, Anzani, 
Cirrus Mark II and III, Packard, Curtiss, and Cami- 
nez air and water-cooled types. 

[he servicing, overhauling and repairing of these 
engines and others are given in minute, careful 
detail. These two great new volumes will bring any- 
one a better and more thorough understanding of all 
types of aviation motors. They will show you why 
certain designs and types are favored, why airplane 
as they do, how they are designed, 
constructed, installed, serviced, repaired and 
operated in flight. All accessory systems such as 
lubrication, carburetion, cooling and ignition are 
described at length. 


engines work 


Prepared with Army and Navy Coopera- 
tion and Leading Aviation Engineers 
MODERN AVIATION ENGINES, by Major Victor W 

Pagé, was prepared with the cooperation of the Army and 
Navy authorities and leading commercial airplane and engine 
constructors. This 2-volume set will bring new and valuable 
information to the most advanced professional; it is being 
rapidly adapted for study by all leading aviation schools and 
beginners are using it to save many hours of ground work 
later on. 


Supply Limited—Order at Once 


The coupon gives you an opportunity to examine this set 
for five davs. If dissatisfied in any way return the books 
and we will cheerfully refund your money. If you are not in a 
position to take both volumes at the same time, you may order 
only one volume and purchase the other later on. 


SEND NO MONEY— 
Just Clip and Mail the Coupon 


We have bound a limited number of sets of these valuable 
books to sell at $9.00 per set of two volumes—or $5.00 per 
volume if ordered singly. YOU MUST ACT QUICKLY 
Clip and mail the convenient coupon today. NOW! Norman 
P. Henley Publishing Co., 2 West 45th Street, New York, N.Y 








2 West 45th St., New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemer 
have the privilege 
return the books, and you will refund my money. 
Check choice 
Volumes I and Il of MODERN AVIATION ENGINES, by Maj 
price of $9.00 for the set 
] Volume I only, at the introductory price of $5.00. 
Volume II only, at the introductory price of $5.00. 


ST Win.o0006 456d45ceneebdeknnsees eek ses cnscenueathaexnieasee 


ER Ee ee EE eee 


C. O. D. shipments to Foreign countries or Canada.) 





Norman P. Henley Pub. Co., P. A. 1129 


Please send books checked below with the understanding that I 
of examining the shipment for five days. I will give the 
postman the purchase price and postage as a deposit. If not satisfied, I wiil 


Tr 
Victor W. Pagé, 2000 pages, 1000 illustrations, at your special reduced 


Nore—If you enclose remittance with this coupon, we will pay postage 
charges and allow you the same generous five day return privilege. (N 
P. A. 829 
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AIR LIABILITY 
[Continued from page 76] 


For instance, in Roper v. Ulster 
County Agricultural Society, 120 N. Y. 
S. 644, a person who paid admission into 
grounds was injured by an airplane op- 
erated by an independent contractor. In 
view of the fact that he had paid admis- 
sion, the court held as long as the park 
owner had not prevented him from going 
close he had a right to go there with the 
crowd, and awarded damages. 


WHEN EMPLOYE IS NOT INDE- 
PENDENT CONTRACTOR 


N the other hand, the mere fact 

that an employe is given certain 
privileges, or paid an agreed sum to 
perform a specified service, does not con- 
clusively indicate that he is an independ- 
ent contractor. 

In Schonberg v. Zinsmaster Baking 
Co., 217 N. W. 491, it was disclosed that 
a baking company hired a salesman and 
paid him $40 per week and expenses. 
He covered his territory by automobile 
for several months when he obtained an 
airplane and, being a pilot, agreed for 
$500 cash and $75 a week to take various 
customers of the baking company for 
rides and to distribute literature and 
bread from the airplane at public gath- 
erings. 

On a certain day the plane was used 
in carrying up grocers and distributing 
advertising matter. After the last pas- 
senger was taken for a ride the salesman 
believing the airplane to be in poor me- 
chanical condition requested an expert 
to ride with him. After rising in the air 
about 800 feet, the plane became un- 
manageable and fell to the ground. The 
injuries suffered by the salesman as 
result of tle accident consisted 
crushed face, broken nose, fractured 
skull, and loss of an eye. 

He sued the baking company for com- 
pensation. The counsel for the baking 
company contended that it was not 
liable, because the salesman was legally 
an independent contractor and had no 
authority to test the plane. 

However, the Court held the baking 
company liable, and said: 

“The control or right of control is an 
all important factor to be considered in 
determining the question as to whether 
the relationship is that of an independent 
contractor or that of employer and em- 
ploye. .... The testing of the plane, 
for the purpose of ascertaining whether 
it was in condition for use, and the se- 
curing of assistance and advice from an 
expert were proper precautions to take 
under the circumstances. It was to the 


i a 


interests of the employer that the plane 
be kept in serviceable condition. The 
mishap to the plane indicates its unserv- 
iceable condition and the necessity for 
a test.” 





AERONAUTICS 


ADVERTISING NOTICES 


For those advertisers who prefer to present their story without display, AERO- 


NAUTICS maintains this department of advertising notices. 


10c per word. 





PLANES 


FORTUNE IN AIRPLANE sales—Under this 
plan a salesman should sell at least one 
Eaglerock a month—a net monthly income 
for him of from $1,000 to $1,500. Our 
two weeks free sales training course makes 
you ready to get the money. We equip 
salesmen who qualify with a free demon- 
strator Eaglerock. You can offer buyers an 
easy plan of time purchase. Write for de- 
tails. Alexander Aircraft Co., Dept. 19, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 








A Few good standard training planes for 
sale. Ships in excellent condition represent- 
ing an unusual value. Quick action neces- 
sary. Price, fly-away Marshall, $750. Price, 
less prop and motor, $400 to $450. For de- 
tails address N. Souther, c/o Marshall Fly- 
ing School, Marshall, Missouri. 





WANTED—4 or 5 passenger airplane with 
Radial motor in exchange for Registered 
Alaskan Silver Black Fox. Hanson Fox & 
Fur Ranch, Box 582, Anoka, Minn. 





For SALE—new Velie Airplane 
seventy horsepower, reasonable. 
berg, 237 S. Market. 


MODELS 


SPECIAL! 24 Three-view layout blueprints 
of Famous American and Foreign Airplanes. 
Complete set only $1.00. Send 2c postage 
stamp for complete price list. A. A. C. 
Model Aircrafters, Dept. A-1, 340 East 
188th Street, New York. 


motor, 


L. Wein- 











“MODEL BuiLDERs,”’ our supplies will en- 
able youto obtain better results. CATA- 
LOGUE FREE. Model Aircraft Supply 
House, Lawrence, New York. 


SERVICE 


“AIRPLANE DRAFTSMAN—First-class with 
thorough experience in airplane design. Ac- 
customed to making and designing and 
stressing components and fittings. A good 
general knowledge of airplane structural and 
aero-dynamics desirable. Give full par- 
ticulars of experience and testimonials and 
salary desired. Communications held con- 
fidential.” Whittelsey Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Inc., Howard Ave. & Spruce St. 
Bridgeport, Conn. 











““TRANSPORT PILOT; several years expe- 
rience, Airport Manager, Operations Mana- 
ger, Purchasing Agent, Director of Schools; 
previous experience five years Sales Mana- 
ger for large corporation; age 34; married; 
excellent record; best references; employed 
at present; available October 15th; prefer 
position requiring some flying or school 
work. Box 158.” 





MISCELLANEOUS 


AIRPLANE Motors; Hispano Suiza A 150 
h. p.; Hispano Suiza E 180 h. p.; Siemans- 
Halske and Curtiss OX5 motors, all in ex- 
cellent condition. OX5s at especially 
attractive prices. Write American Eagle 
Aircraft Corporation, Purchasidg Agent, 
Fairfax Airport, Kansas City, Kansas. 








How TO SPEAK SPANISH fluently without 
learning it. No humbug; a Godsend to all 
aviators. (‘We really enjoyed reading it.” 
—Writer’s Digest, Cincinnati.) Please send 
few cents to cover printing, advertising and 
mailing. Edward M. Forster, Saint Augus- 
tine, Florida. 





IN THE DECEMBER ISSUE: 


Rear Admiral Stitt on physical fitness in relation to flying; 

Selling the Public Air Transportation, by J. L. Maddux; 

Another article in the valuable series by Francis Keally; 

A timely discussion of distribution problems by J. Don Alexander; 


And other features of vital interest to sportsman, builder and pilot. 














DE LUXE MODEL ... « « $5.00 


Silver tag, white metal mesh band. 
Name and address may be engraved 
either on front or back of tag 


Send for circular 
Manufactured by 
PARKER & COMPANY 


618 Arcade Bldg... St. Louis, Mo. 












WRISTAG 
f 
** The Identification 
of Aviation’”’ 
Worn by Pilots, Students and all others 


identified with Aviation. Space on shield 
for engraving license number or initials. 


JUNIOR MODEL, Sterling Siiver ‘Tag 
end Chaim... «++... $2.50 
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About home study. You're airminded—everybody is. You read 





about Aviation—everybody does. And the time you spend 
reading about Aviation could be turned into gold. Here’s the 
way it works: The time that you spend in reading and thinking 
and dreaming about Aviation can be turned into a sensible, prac- 
tical, and intensely interesting course of Aviation training. It’s 
just a question of going at it systematically from the bottom up, 
with the personal supervision and personal advice of a famous 
flyer. You already spend the time—are you getting anything 
for it? Under the Hinton system you do. You get a real 
thorough course in the Principles of Flight, the Theory of Flight, 
Principles of Construction, Materials of Construction, Engine 
Instruments, Flying Instruments, Maintenance and Repair of 
Motors, Aerodynamics, Aerology, Aerostats—all about Avia- 
tion. And it’s just as easy as reading this magazine, every bit 
as interesting—and it’s systematic—practical—result getting! 
This training gives you more than a talking knowledge of Avia- 
tion. It gives you the technical groundschool knowledge that 
employers pay real money to get. This training put Trotter, 
Schneider, Rheimer, Nesmith, Hostetter, Garber, Davis, Bull, 
Brant, and McCollum and others into real jobs with big futures. 
It can do the same for you. Hinton’s famous personalized home- 
study course, his nationally known employment department, and 
his special discount plan with the Flying Schools, making pos- 
sible savings of from $50 to $450, will put you into Aviation 
right. Stop wishing and start doing. 


a Get this FREE Book. “Wings of Opportunity” is 


Walter Hinton. Pilot of the first trans-Atlantic Se aettion @ 
1 ‘ a Free Book prepared by Lieutenant Hinton to show 


1 . . 7 = » 
plane; first t fy from North to South America; first 
airminded men just exactly what their opportunities 





to use the Airplane in exploration; famous for 400,000 
miles of flight; crack flying instructor for the Navy, are, and just exactly what training they must have to 
will give you the practical training you need to enter take advantage of them. It’s a_ straight-from-the- 
Ay shoulder message to you. 
ou z uch an able ‘We have a vacancy in our float assembly depart **The practical value of your course was much more 
Hint I re i your « e of ment and will be pleased to have your graduate, Mr than I expected at the price. It was clear from be 
n Aviation Garner, report here on Monday ready for work We ginning to end, and I now feel that I am fitted 
I Aviation is a re sle ar well-balanced school.”’ will start him at $32 a week.’’ Glenn L. Martin Co., to start my work in Aviation.”’ Elwin Eastman, 
3. J. Clingman, Dayton, O Baltimore, Maryland. Morgan, Utah. 


AVIATION INSTITUTE OF U. 8 Ae + WALTER HINTON + PRESIDENT 
CONNECTICUT AVENUE ° ° ° ° WASHINGTON. D. C. 


11135 
PLEASE SEND ME A FREE CODY OF *°WINGS OF OPPORTUNITY” 
NAME — AGE — 
(Must be 18 
ADDRESS ciry STATE — 














CITY 





THE 


KANSAS 


HE sessions of the First National 

Air Traffic Conference, called in 
Kansas City, September 16-18, by the 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce of 
America, was distinguished for the results 
obtained in centering the attention of 
the transport operators and of the public 
on the place of air transport in the gen- 
eral transportation scheme, the need for 
closer relationships among the air lines, 
and for better facilities on the ground 
for speeding up transport. 

It was agreed that the adventurer and 
thrill seeker no longer provided the chief 
source of revenue; that the appreciation 
of the value of time-saving devices by 
American business is the cue of the in- 
dustry. With that in mind the eleven 
committees of the conference worked out 
very definite recommendations for the 
consideration of the operators and turned 
them over to the newly formed Air 
Transport Section of the Aeronautical 
Chamber of Commerce to effectuate. 

The problem now is not one of time 
to be saved while flying, but rather one 
of time to be saved on the ground in 
order not to lose the advantage gained 
in the air. It applies alike to passenger 
business and to mail and express. 

In the passenger business it is woven 
around the airport which, in most cuses, 
is located from thirty minutes to two 
hours from the heart of the city. In 
asking of what‘avail is the saving of two 
hours in the air when an hour and a half 
is lost in getting to and from the air 
terminals, the committee on airports rec- 
ommended a terminal in the heart of 
the city at which planes would only load 
and unload passengers. The hangars, 
shops and servicing facilities would re- 
main at outlying fields. 

Taxiways running alongside the regu- 
lar runways to cut down time lost in 
taxiing from the landing runway to the 
unloading platform, barriers to prevent 
access to the field of the public as well as 
passengers, elimination of flying schools 
from transport fields and the adoption of 
the uniform code of air field rules as soon 
as it is perfected and approved were 
other recommendations of the airport 
committee. 

The perfection of a device for picking 
up mail on the fly was looked upon by 
the committee on handling air mail and 
express as one of the most important 







AIR 
TRAFFIC 


CONFERENCE 


means of saving time and of bringing air 
mail service to every community of any 
size in the United States. Such a device 
was expected to be developed sufficiently 
within a few months to enable it to be 
placed into general use. 

It was announced the Post Office De- 
partment would place 3,000 small 
pouches having a capacity of five pounds 
each in service October 1 for use in dis- 
patching mail destined to pass through 
junction points. Each pouch would bear 
the exact destination of its contents, to 
eliminate the necessity for handling the 
mail at such points. 

That revenues from air mail cannot 
be materially increased over their present 
amounts, because the poundage rates 
may be expected to be reduced, was the 
belief of many attending. Poundage will 
be increased so that the lines may ex- 
pect their revenues from larger loads at 
The other side of the mail 
and express business was, however, highly 
encouraging. It was declared that within 
the next two years air transport com- 
panies will be able to carry express prof- 

bly at the same rates as the railroads 
with far 1 weg deliveries. It is to be 
brought about. by larger and more effi- 
cient pianes, and, it is believed, will be 


lower costs. 





1 greater revenue producing business 
than that of carrying passengers. 

Other recommendations were “added 
safety measures” through the develop- 
ment ¢ the two-way radio telegraph or 
telephone, better protection against pro- 
peller blast for passengers loading and 


unloading, standard commissions of five 
per cent for agents selling tickets, studies 
of insurance rates with a view to rate 
reductions in accident insurance for pas- 
sengers, standardized interline accounting 


systems, circularization of all other lines 
when one line makes changes in rates or 


When the question of governmental 
regulation was brought before the con- 
ference in the form of a motion in favor 
of asking Congress to provide a body 
similar to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, it was ruled out of order. The 
operators did not want it. Inferentially 
they agreed that the business must be 
kept clean; that they must avoid the 
pernicious habits which brought on gov- 
ernmental control of railroads. 


AERONAUTICS 


Appendix — Attitude — Bed — Boot- 
leg — Breathing — Bridle — Bus — 
Cabre — Carpet — Crab — Dep — 
Drag — Drogue — Eagle — Egg — 
Feel — Fishtailing — Flamer — Freeze 
— Gap — Gland — Godunk — Hog 
— Horses — Hunting — Jazz — Kee- 
Wee — Left — Nest — One-Point — 
Pancake — Pill — Revs — Rubber Cow 
— Set Down — Sky Hook — Soft — 
Soup — Squash — Stretch — Tack — 
Tin Goose — Tripe — Washin — 
Washout — Whip Stall — Wind Up 
— Wipe Off — Wing Over. 


Do You Know 
What They Mean? 


The above words, and many others like 
them, are in daily use among fliers and 
mechanics—at airports, flying schools, air- 
craft factories. Can you define them? 
Many of these interesting “air slang” terms 
are not found in text-books and dictionaries—BUT 
you will find them fully explained, from “Ace’’ to 
“‘Zoom,”’ in the ONE book of its kind, “‘The SKY 
SLANG Dictionary.” 


its NEW and 
DIFFERENT! 


The FIRST 
Compre- 
hensive Collec- 
tion of Avia- 






tion Vernacu- 
lar. To be 
“Air Wise,” 
you should 
read 


The Dictionary of 


SKY SLANG 


Not a dry dictionary or book of nomenclature, 
but an entertaining, instructive, “ grouping of 
Aviation’s own peculiar, informal vken language 
Defines hundreds of humorous alans and unusual 
technical words and phrases referring to aircraft 
and parts, aerial maneuvers, fliers, ground men— 
everything and everybody onanesed with aero- 
nautics. If you are interested in Aviation and want 
to talk about it intelligently, you need The SKY 
SLANG Dictionary. 


Familiarize Yourself with 
the Jargon of the Air 


Many of these we ds and definitions belong ex- 


clusively to the aviation industry Learning the 
idioms and the “slanguage’’ of the air will prove 
both Legpete yocor and educ ational. Every aviation 
stude and enthusiast will enjoy this book of clean 


fun an - useful information—the ONLY book of its 
kind. 


Keep Up with the Times 


Aviation vernacular is sweeping the country—in 
speech, books, newspapers, magazines, films. It 
will be everybody’s language tomorrow Speak and 
understand this expressive, humorous language {fo- 
day with the aid of The SKY SLANG Dictionary. 
Postpaid, $1, by return mail. Send the coupon and 
a dollar for your copy now. 


AERO BOOK CO. 


Dept. 10, WICHITA, KANSAS 


AERO BOOK CO., Dept. 10, 
Wichita, Kansas. 

Find enclosed one dollar. Send me a copy of 
The SKY SLANG Dictionary, by return mail, post 
paid 





BONNE cccescdcseuvéecocsereccece . ssdbnwewesees 
DEED 6046 benweddeseehhednees ss v00veseedusasbia 
Please PRINT name and address, or write 
plainly, so your Book will not be delayed 

or lost. 
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PARKS 
MAKES IT EASY 


In other days the education of a competent, well- 
rounded aviation mechanic was a long and painful 
process. Years of work on inadequate flying equip- 
ment, odd jobs about the flying field, long hours of 
labor in blistering summer and the coldest winter 
veather,in flimsy, inadequate shops—all these went 
into the education of the man behind the man who 


4 
L 

fl; lan 

ies the plane. 











Parks Air College 


There’s a Difference Now 
Welding Bench 


[he aviation mechanic of today—if he’s a Parks- 
1ined man—has learned in a few short months 
more than his experience-educated brother learned 
in years. He's a well-rounded, highly educated, 

nart and competent workman. He can tune an 
wine, weld metal, build wings, make cowlings 
ind other sheet metal parts, assemble an airplane, 
















r 
l its engine, “shoot trouble” on the most 
complicated power plant, dope and paint wings 





ind fuselages—in short, do any task that goes 
into the manufacture or the maintenance of 


ne 


That’s Why Parks Men 
Are in Demand 


They fit easily into ’ organization, either in the 
factory or on the line. Because they are broadly 
>d they are ideal material for chief mechanic 


r factory foreman. Because they are also highly 
pecialized they fit equally well into the job of line 
post that requires a close and 
thorough knowledge of airplanes and engines. They 
have been trained in what is internationally recog- 
ized as the finest mechanics school in the world— 

buildings that are as modern and as fully equipped 


| sthe: 10st up-to-date air} lane factories. They have YOU, Too, 


been educated in the largest flying school in the 


world—rubbed shoulders with hundreds of flyers Can Be a Parks Mechanic! 


and achieved an appreciation of the flyer’s view- 


.echanic or any other 


Class 
in Sheet 


point that few mechanics ever get. They have been It’s not hard to make your way to success in aviation if you 
trained to work on flying equipment that is “on the travel the Parks%vay. Only remember this—TODAY is the 
fly” daily from dawn to dark. They have received time to enter aviation. TODAY is the day to start in this 
their knowledge from instructors who are veterans amazingly wealthy industry. The coupon below will get you 
in the flying game—teaching experts with a record on your way. Fill it out and get it in the mail—NOW— just 
of turning out hundreds of successful mechanics. as soon as you lay this book down. 


MAIL THIS TODAY! 


PARKS AIR COLLEGE, 
Department 206-MV 


| 
| 
AFFILIATED Bast St. Louis, Ill. 
| 
| 





Send me your illustrated catalog. I am interested in 
Aviation 


rn sit 


Largest Civilian Air School in America! 


BOX 206MV EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. i 
Member Acronautical Chamber of Commerce of U. S. A yy 
Parks Air College has been rated bythe Aeronautics Branch, Department | 
of Commerce, as an Approved Transport Ground and Flying School | Citv............ - State....see+0es 
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AVIATION 


NEEDS 


AIRCRAFT 
DRAFTSMEN! 


New Correspondence Course 
Now Ready from the Old 
RECOGNIZED SCHOOL OF DRAFTING 














Study at Home—Simple Methods— | 
3 to 6 Months — Same Instruction as | 
our Local Classes. Low Monthly | 
Tuition — Free Employment Service. | 


Mail Coupon for Illustrated Book 


Columbia School of 
Drafting & Engineering 


(Nineteenth Year) 
13th and E Sts.,N.W. Washington, D. C. 
“All Branches of Drafting’ 





Please send me without obligation your new 
catalogue on “Drafting and its opportunities. 


Name 





Address 





City State 
4-2 























Airplane Welders Are in Demand 


Learn in the leading Airplane Welding School in 
America. We give a full and a complete course in 
Airplane Welding and Airplane Metals. The course 
is not completed until you have qualified to hold a 
position as an Airplane Welder. It is not limited to 
a definite number of lessons or hours. 


We give full day courses for full time students 
and special night courses for part time students. 
We have employment service for students as well as 
our graduates. 


We guarantee results. 


AERO ENGINEERING SERVICE COMPANY, INC. 
704 E. Douglas, Wichita, Kans. 


In the December issue, an 
interesting discussion by 
Louis Bleriot, first man 
to fly the English Chan- 
nel, and one of aviation’s 
great pioneers. 











sour Aviation 
No matter whether your 
interest is that of student, 
instructor, pilot, execu- 
tive, flying field mechanic, 
hangar or shop man, en- 
gineer, designer, drafts- 
man, manufacturer or lay- 
man, you will find this 
comprehensive, 24-page 
catalogue a great aid in 
the selection of the most 
helpful books on any and 
every phase of aeronauti- 
cal science. 


Sent Free Upon Request 
Popular Mechanics Press, A 
200 E. Ontario St., CHICAGO 
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AERODYNAMICS 
[Continued from page 64] 


position, the pitching motion evidently 
changes the angle of incidence of the tail 
surfaces. With high aspect ratio there 
will be a more rapid change in the lifting 
properties in the high aspect ratio tail 
surfaces, and they will provide a more 
powerful restoring moment. 

At the same time tail surfaces of high 
aspect ratio will have less of their length 
in the slip stream, and therefore be less 
influenced by the power off and the 
power on variation. 

The usual tail surfaces have an aspect 
ratio of 3. Unduly high aspect ratio in- 
troduces structual difficulties, and also 
makes the tail surfaces stall earlier, and 
therefore less effective at the stall condi- 
tion of the main airfoil. 

{imple Control as Well as Longitudinal 
Stability Required 


HERE is one important point in de- 

sign which is often forgotten: there 
should be ample longitudinal stability, 
but there should be also ample longi- 
tudinal control. 

No matter how stable the airplane is, 
the elevators should be able to overcome 
the natural stability of the airplane. If 
the elevators are not powerful enough, it 
may be impossible to overcome the sta- 
bility at high angles of attach and there- 
fore impossible to set the machine down 
at the proper landing altitude. 

When the area of the tail surfaces is 
increased therefore it may be well to in- 
crease the area of the elevators as 
proportion ol! the total tail area. 


PACIFIC SUPREMACY 
Continued f om page 6 | 


We may well marvel over this small 


rice. The value of the total products 
of Alaska, from the time it was annexed 
in 1867, to date, amount to over a bil- 


lion dollars. During a single year now, 
her minerals, furs, fish and other prod- 
ucts amount to more than $70,000,000 
or almost ten times the purchase price 
alone 

Not only is the economic value of 
Alaska tremendous, but her strategic 
value is even greater, as already ex- 
plained. In a contest between this con- 
tinent and Asia it would be decisive. 
Alaska is the “tete du pont” or bridge 
head, for European culture as exempli- 
fied in America, as opposed to Asiatic 
culture. 

In summation, we can make the state- 
ment without fear of being gainsaid, that 
air power is the deciding factor in our 
defense of the Pacific; without it, any 
attempt to hold our possessions or pro- 
tect our own country against an enemy 
will be fruitless. 
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Plan How. 
Your Career m 


Aviation 
Write today for copy of interesting book 
“Aviation—Its Opportunities to You” 


Mailed without charge 


This new book out- 
lines the opportunities 
for you in the Aviation 
industry and explains 
a proven method of 
Home Study Training 
which gives you the 
necessary preliminary 
preparation. 








This practical, easy-to-understand 
course covers every branch of Avia- 
tion—Motors, Wings, Assembly, Con- 
struction, Design, Flight Principles, 
Navigation, Nomenclature, Meteor- 
ology, Theory of Handling Ship 
in Air and on Ground — and 100 
other subjects. Profusely illustrated 
with blue-prints, charts and diagrams, 
so you can quickly grasp each subject. 
Highly endorsed. Employment 
pervice. 

This year will see the 
most substantial de- 
velopment the Avia- 
tion industry has ever 
known. Now is the 
time to prepare. 

Write today for your free copy 
of this new book, “Aviation.” 


Mail Today & 
Aviation Book Coupon 


! NATIONAL AVIATION TRAINING 








Dept. 404, 1031 So. Broadway, Los Angeles, Cal. 


opportunities Iso details ¢ your Home 
Course in Aviation. 


ou 
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lease end me free copy of Aviation’ pointing 
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NAME... -ccccvccccccccescocccccceces ABC. cesses 
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Address l 





PATENT YOUR INVENTIONS 


Register Your Trademarks 


If your invention is new 
and useful it is patent- 
able. I PROTECT your 
rights by U. S. and 
Foreign Patents. Send 
me a sketch or model 
of your invention. 
Consultation Free. 

Z. H. POLACHEK 
Reg. Patent Attorney, 
Consulting Engineer, 
One Two Three Four 
Broadway, N. 


1234 Broadway, 





New York City 
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All that you ought to know about 
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A Comprehensive 
Course in every phase 
of this great industry 
COMPLETE IN TWO VOLUMES 
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E UST send this coupon for a five day study of the most comprehensive aviation course 
tverybody’s _e , . 
erybody’s ever written—all to be known about the entire industry—condensed by an expert 
Aviation Guide and comprehensively explained and illustrated in two magnificent volumes. 
By M:z V. W. Pagé . 4 
y Major ‘ge For Beginners, Experts, Students, Fliers, 
U. S. Air Corps Reserve ° A 
Mechanics, Builders and Owners 
Teache iviation from begin- : , — . 
ake tian cea teieiilind teh In Modern Aircraft and Everybody's Aviation Guide 
important questions Excellent 
for laymen and beginners. Gives Major ange w Pagé, a tages technic : NORMAN Pp HENI EY 
engineer, lier inc instructor, gives rom us \ irs oO bad at 
mplet information necessary experience all the information necessary it mil iof > 
for U. S. Government license. | with modern aviation. 1102 pages. 540 illustrations PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Explains verv problem » © Iwo great books The advanced flier uses them as a 
c : , Ai f : . ‘bl 1uthoritative reference; more than a hundred scho Ise 2 West 45th St., New York 
nrst trial gn ndispensable them for text books; Sestonens use them to get the back 7 
to students and learners ground and grour dwork necessary for an intelligent Tear off along this line and mail NOW! 
ae oes sam Wiatnadiee start in any branch of aviation. . eeecece 
2 ages o Illustrations. , WT EY 
+ p 4 : , Dept. PA. P. HENLEY PUB. CO., 
rice $2.00 F - ; ; > Jept 1129 
Teaches the Flier and the Builder 2 West ) as 
Se me ur books, MODERN AVIATION and 
N -RN All the Facts EVERYBODY'S AVIATION GUIDE. Upon delivery. | 
i IODERI Th books | ld } he oA i agree to give the postman $7, plus the delivery charges. 
1ese two books should be the first and most impor- It is understood that | have the privilege of 5 days’ 
AIRCRAFT tant on every aviation bookshelf. They head the list of examination. tf within that time. § am net entirely 
4 authorities. Examine them for five days. Make your satisfied, 1! will return the books and you will refund 
; y - ° ywn decision after you hold them in your hands. my money in full. Otherwise | will keep the books and 
By Major V. W ° Pagé not pay you another cent. 
. Check here if you want both books, $7 plus delivery 
U. S. Air Corps Reserve Just Send the Coupon charges alien . ‘ 
Used as authent eference and Si a . [] Check here if you want only MODERN AIRCRAFT, 
; — rentic § rem anc Fill in the coupon and mail it at once When the $5 plus delivery charges 
text book in more than a hundred books arrive you will be so pleased with their compre [ Check here if you want only EVERYBODY'S AVIA- 
aviation schools Invaluable to hensive, clear and thorough treatment of the entire field TION GUIDE, $2 plus delivery charges 
yilot mecl * nd. official of aviation that you will be convinced that they are ar [ Check here for catalogue of all Henley Publications. 
pilo Ss, me 1anics, and officials. amazing bargain at this low price. Fill in the coupon 
Explains every aircraft detail— and put it in the mails right now! NGME ooccccoccccsesccccccccccoececesoescoeeces 
engines, instruments, flying, air- 
ports, modern planes, et Up to Enclose No Money Wddress .cccscccess ° ee receccceevescescecee 
> il See oc ‘ = 
the mi ute _ $55 octavo pages. This convenient coupon brings either one or both of City soccccccccccces ereeccese eee eeeeeeseseceees 
400 illustrations, 23 tables these books to your door. Look them over for five days. 
Price $5.00. If you are not thoroughly delighted with their wealth ST) ee 
of information, return them to us at once for a complete Be If you enclose your remittance, we will pay the 
refund. postage ourselves. 
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AERONAUTICS 


B. C. FORBES FORESEES WINTER LETDOWN [Continued from page 22] 


exchanges are usually satisfactory to the 
small company. If a period of depres- 
sion and readjustment appears in the fu- 
ture it will pay the investor to be in the 
large and strong concerns rather than 
in those inspired by stock promoters 
rather than by actual economic need. 
Leaders appear to have realized the 
dangers of too-rapid expansion, and the 
industry has given some indication of 
drawing down its schedules in the past 
month. The result has been an irregular 
market for most of the aviation stocks, 


with some of them sinking sharply. We 
have previously warned AERONAUTICS 
readers that such intermediate reactions 
must be expected from time to time. 
They do not mean that confidence is be- 
ing undermined but simply that previous 
over-enthusiasm is being replaced by 
sounder fundamental assessment of true 
values. 

The fact that general stock market 
prices have risen to unwarranted heights 
under the stimulus of public excitement 
is no secret. Ona basis of recent prices, 














In the profession of flying — every 




















successful mechanic, pilot and naviga- 
tor must know thoroughly the physical 
fundamentals and mechanical intrica- 
cies, and how to apply this knowledge 
to practical purposes. There is no 
surer or better way than by entering 


ThrBEDFORD 





MCA 


HecrANicS LOD 


Sponsored by some of the most famous figures in 
Aviation, 

Offering 2 complete, practical course in Aviation 
Principles and Mechanics, with many unusual advan- 
tages for air-minded men. 

he Bedford School is located within forty-five 
minutes of Curtis, Mitchel, and Roosevelt Fields. 
Twenty nearby airplane factories are visited regularly 
by supervised groups. 

Our shops are equipped with one-half million dol- 
lars’. worth of modern machinery and mechanical 
appliances. 

Fifry per cent of our students are employed before 
completing half the course—a pln = record 
showing a reputation in Aviation circles as an insti- 
tution of efficient instruction. 

There are comfortable dormitory facilities for our 


out-of-town students—with the use of a spacious Gym 
and a modern Pool. 


Tuition may be paid in easy installments. Day and 


evening sessions, 


SUCCESS COUPON—MAIL NOW 


eeeeeeceee ® Seeeeeeeeeeeose 


Tue BEDFORD Y. M. C. A. 
AVIATION MECHANICS SCHOOL 
1115-1125 Bedford Avenue 
Brooklyn New York City 
Please send me free illustrated Pamphlet 71. 
Neme ...._- sietinepiinatieiniaasabaaiaiialitiaitinmines 
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Seercereeseseseese 
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many industrials have been selling from 
20 to 30 times their annual earnings per 
share. The normal price-earnings ratio 
used to be ten times earnings, and it is 
difficult to justify quotations of more 
than fifteen times annual earnings per 
share. 

On such a basis many of the aviation 
stocks have also been selling at inflated 
values. The reasons generally assigned 
for the bull market in industrial stocks 
are prospects for higher profits next year. 
Even in the field of general business it 
will be surprising if average profits per 
share for 1930 compare favorably with 
those of the current vear. In the avia- 
tion field the same doubt holds true, 
though it is not apparent at this time 
that any intermediate decline in the field 
will be particularly long-drawn-out. 

Prospects for the general stock market 
continue good from a purely technical 
standpoint, despite the usual intermedi- 
ate reactions. Prospects for the aviation 
stocks as a group are perhaps not so 
strong as for the entire market but, on 
the other hand, they occasion no neces- 
sity for dumping sound issues. For per- 
haps the next month or two it would 
appear only a conservative course to 
keep aviation stock commitments from 
growing unwieldy in order to have a 
backlog of cash funds on hand with 
which to pick up bargains in this group 
if they appear during the Winter months. 
It goes without saying that the weaker 
issues should be weeded out of one’s hold- 
ings; but so long as the individual in- 
vestor is not over-extended there is no 
visible reason for sacrificing sound issues 
of strong corporations whose long-term 
prospects continue favorable. 

Among the better aviation issues at 
this time we would continue to list such 
stocks as Curtiss-Wright, Aviation Cor- 
poration of Delaware, Bendix, Transcon- 
tinental Air Transport, Western Air 
Express, United Aircraft & Transport, 
Packard Motors and Goodyear Tire & 
Rubber. 

Packard Motors has good possibilities 
in the aviation field through development 
of its new Diesel airplane motor, as well 
as in the automobile field. Goodyear 
should benefit from plans for regular 
trans-Continental and trans-oceanic dir- 
igible lines through its control of Good- 
year-Zeppelin Company. 

As a general tendency it appears prob- 
able that the profits for transport com- 
panies, especially those having long-term 
contracts for_air-mail transport from the 
Government, may hold ‘up more steadily 
than profits ofthe companies whose in- 
terests are entirely-in the producing field. 
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Students Pass Up Schools at Their 
“Doorsteps”, and Come to Lincoln! 


VIATION Schools here. Aviation schools there. Aviation 

schools everywhere in this country. Yet students pass up 
these schools—some right on their very ‘‘doorsteps’—and travel 
thousands of miles to enroll at Lincoln. For the high standard of 
this school—famous as the school where Lindbergh learned—has 
spread everywhere. Students come here not only from all parts of 
the United States, but from Africa, Alaska, Scotland and Canada. 








Every Facility for Better Training ; Stationds Working on Various 


Types of Airplane Engines 


At Lincoln you learn Ground Work, Flying, or both. Our 
courses are complete, thorough and practical. And we are one of 
the finest equipped civilian airplane schools in this country. We 
have more than $250,000.00 worth of buildings and equipment; 
and a select staff of the most competent, government-licensed in- 


<u e 
structors obtainable. 
























Get Complete, Practical tion, propellers, controls, and their 
Ground Training! functions; i gnition, lubrication, 
trouble shooting, welding and _ sol- 
Our practical Ground Training dering. Also aerial radio at no 
course prepares you to handle a extra charge. } 
J I . ‘ “ee, 8 A View of Our Flying Field 
Good Pay job in an airplane fac- ° ’ . ' 
tory or at a commercial airport. Get a Pilot s License! S d C f N B k! 
at i ercl : : x : ae end Coupon for New Book! 
You work on actual aircraft and We train you for a private pilot's, Sint ub ew Meianeebiane i 
. . : ° . : sen ro vu veautifu S- 
parts. You learn to construct and industrial pilot’s, limited commer- trated FREE Book, “‘Aviation 
repair every part of a plane; and cial pilot’s or transport pilot's li- Rene tee waned ee 
overhaul Wright Whirlwinds, His- cense. You learn to fly training ties in Aviatic Contains full 
° ,- >» . ° ° information a rut the Lincoln 
pano-Suizas, OXs5’s and other im- planes and various types of modern Airplane and Flying School. Tells 
( ) ne airplane engi ‘ ti . “is ane , the story of Lindbergh at Lincoln 
portant types of airplane engines production commercial planes. You Check full of imtevestine Aviation 
You learn meteorology, navigation, learn straight flying, climbs, banks, facts. Mail coupon today! 
aerodynamics, airplane instruments, turns, emergency landings, solo fly- 
fuselage and wing building and re- ing, cross country, acrobatics and 
° » ° . ° = ° — —@— SP E> <_< «aa 
pairing, landing gear attaching and advanced flying. All of our ships 
repairing, doping, painting, assem- and pilot instructors carry the De- MAIL COUPON NOW! 
bly and alignment, rigging, inspec- partment of Commerce license. Lincoln Airplane School 


232 Aircraft Bldg. 


Lincoln, Nebr. 
Dear Sirs: 
Please send me your FREE Book, “Avia- 
tion Beckons You”, including the Story of 
Lindbergh at Lincoln, low tuition, etc. I 
IRPL NE CHOOL | understand there is no obligation on my part. 
Where Lindbergh Learned J Meme occ. eee e eee eeeeeene Age....... 
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By Lieut. G. 
It is very compl 


Ground Up.” 


Aerodynamics, 
gines, Rigging, 
Parachutes and hur 
plained. Note table 
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I History of Flight 
II Airplane Types and Parts 
Ill Theory of Flight—Aerodynamics 
IV Details of Airplane Construction 
Control and Stabilizing Surfaces 


VI The Gasoline Engine X 


VII Airplane and Engine Charactertistics 
Details of Airplane Engines 

IX Carburetors and Fuel Systems 

) Ignition 

XI Airplane Propellers 





AVIATION 


B. Manly, U. 


information on every phase of the subject, 
With this one book you can be thoroughly 
posted in Aviation. 


Theory of 
Instruments, 
There is a big future 


and 185 illustrations will help you. 
> t 





In One Volume 

S. Army Air Service, Res. 
ete, and gives thorough and practical 
“From the 


Airplane Construction, En- 
Forecasting, Navigation, 
all thoroughly ex- 


Flight, 
Weather 
idreds of other subjects, 
of Contents. 
ahead in 
ll get ahead. 


The man who knows 
of about 400 pages 
Cata- 


Aviation. 
This book 
Sent postpaid, $3.50. 


CONTENTS 
XIII Aircraft Instruments 
X Meteorology—W eather 


IV 
XV Aerial Nav igation 


XVI Airports and Airways 
XVII Handling a Ship 

VIII Stunts and Maneuvers 
XI Parachutes 


X 
XX How to Learn Flying 
XXI_ Air Commerce Regulations 
I Aviation Words and Terms—Defini- 
tions 




















Gold Filled $5.00 Ea. 


ALL sorts M{ KE Z—D ALS AL sports 


Emblems for Flying Schools—Clubs and Aircraft Manufacturers 


JOHNSON CO. 
“WING BUILDING” 
WRITE FOR CATALOG “‘F” 


352 West 13th Street 








XII Rigging and Assembling | 
FREDERICK J. DRAKE & CO., Publishers 
516—179 No. Michigan Blvd., Chicago | 
Drake Books Are for Sale in All Book Stores 
winteameniee EMBLEMS 
LOVING oa ; PRIZE 
CUPS TROPHIES 


IDENTIFIC ATION WRISTLETS 


Sterling Silver $2.5 





0 ea. Engraving 2c Per Letter Extra. 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 











100 hp Radial....60 hp 4-in-Line 


National Aero Corporation 
100 East 42nd Street 


AMER.ON 
MOTORS 











New York City 


Save money on aviator’s si 
mer and winter clothing. Il- 
lustrated catalog mailed free 
upon request. 










Write Dept. uae 

BECKER’S 
159-06 Jamaica Ave, 
Jamaica, N. Y. C. 
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' HOTEL MANGER | 


SEVENTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK CITY 


“The Wonder Hotel of New York” 


rooms and distinctive public rooms of the colorful Spanish 


Renaissance period, 
background. In the very centr 
offers the unusual advantage o 


| 
This beautiful hotel, with its splendidly furnished sleeping | 
| 


accommodations amid a quiet, dignified atmosphere. 


Rooms with running water (for one) $2.50 (for two) $3.50 


Rooms with shower or bath and 


(for two) $4.00-6.00 
Parlor, bedroom and bath $10.00-12.00 


affords the traveler a most restful 


—————— REOI 


50th-51st STREETS | 


“A Modern Marble Palace” 


e of town Hotel Manger 
f easy accessibility, select 


shower (for one) $3.00-5.00 
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AERONAUTICS 


FEDERAL 
APPROPRIATIONS 
[Continued from page 24] 


majority of them are only lieutenants or 
captains in spite of the fact that many 
of them have spent years in the service. 
Commercial companies are offering these 
pilots flattering and fabulous salaries to 
come into commercial aviation but these 
men are imbued with an ideal. They are 
simon-pure patriots, wedded to a service 
that they love, and few of them are giv- 
ing even a second thought to any invita- 
tion to desert the service for commercial 
gain. 

If Congress could be made to better 
understand the problems of the army and 
navy officers the would fare 
much better. But getting them to un- 
derstand is the difficulty to be overcome. 

One member of Congress not so long 
ago made a speech designed to place 
army officers before the people in a light 
which is anything but the true one. He 
pictured them as lazy, shiftless men with 
only an ambition to build up a military 
class of society that they might gratify 
their longing for social prestige. Their 
actual worth! Well that could be dis- 
missed by the snap of the fingers. And 
when the Furlow, McSwain, Wainwright 
and other promotion bills were before 
Congress last winter it was worth a trip 
to Washington to hear many members 
of Congress express their private opin- 
ions of army officers. 

I contend that every army and naval 
officer fully earns all that he is paid. 
I know that this is true of the officer 
personnel of the air corps. They work 
hard. They study, and they are building 
up a reputation for the air service of 
these United States about which she will 
boast to the world. 

There may be occasional individuals 
which are the exception to the rule. But 
would every member of Congress care to 
be regarded in the same category with 
certain other members who do not meas- 
ure up to his standard? It is a fair 
estimate to say that out of the 435 mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
about one hundred carry the burden of 
legislation. It is not libel to say that 
the others do not earn the salary they 
receive. 

Members of Congress receive a salary 
of $10,000 per year. At every session 
they receive 20 cents per mile for 
every mile which they travel from their 
homes to Washington. The member of 
Congress who recently made such a flat- 
tering speech about army officers has 
been in Congress only since 1920. He 
served three terms, or six years, at a 
salary of $7,500. During the Seventieth 
Congress he received $10,000 per year. 
His total salary for that time amounted 
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‘The Von Hoffmann Graduate —— es” 














Wil Give Yow 
Practical Training 


The training which the Von Hoffmann student receives is 
the exact training which he must have to qualify for imme- 
diate positions on the ground or in the air. The cost is low 
considering daily flying, the thoroughness of theoreti- 
cal and ground instruction on latest modern type planes, 
Wright Whirlwind and other standard motors. 


OUR INSTRUCTORS ARE EX-ARMY PILOTS 
EACH WITH OVER 3000 HOURS OF FLYING 










Our School Registered, All Instructors || 4 pEcoRD 
and Airplanes Licensed by UV. S. TO BE 

Government, Aeronautics | | PROUD OF 

Branch, Dept. of Commerce 


' ; Our record to 
All Airplanes used by us for both instruction and | 


date shows that 





. . YT , | 
passenger service are planes licensed by the U. S. every Von Hoff- 
Government and our instructors are U.S. Licensed mann graduate | 
Transport Pilots and U. S. Licensed Mechanics. has received a | 
U.S. Govern- 





Our equipment is new and of modern design, sub- 
ject to daily U. S. Government Inspections. (We 
have a resident U. S. Government Fl in Course 
Inspector on the field—think what Easy Monthly Payments : ying : 
: ‘ teh We teach you by actual flying 
this means to you.) It is easy to pay the Von Hoffmann way be- and practical instruction; no 
cause small monthly payments are extended. 


Let us show you how you can start now and long course needed. No stu- 
pay later, even after you have finished the dent bond required. 


Ground Course course of training. 


VON HOFFMANN 
| AIRCRAFT SCHOOL 


323 Lambert-St. Louis 
Flying Field 
(Lindbergh’s Own Field ) 


St. Louis, Mo. 








ment License. 
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Every Thing You 


Desire in a Hotel 





Every possible comfort, food famous 
for its excellence, a soul-refreshing 
sense of relaxation—these you will 
enjoy at Tue Drake. But when you 
wish theatres, shops, the myriad day 
and night activities of this great 
city, a few minutes’ interesting walk 
will take you to the heart of Chicago’s 
busy Loop. A truly remarkable com- 
bination in a great city hotel. Rates 
as low as five dollars a day single room 
with bath, six dollars double. Special 
discounts for extended stays, Write 
for Illustrated Booklet, Edition 3. 


™ DRAKE 


HOTEL Chicago 


Tue Drake is under the 
Blackstone management, 
the world’s standard in 
hotel service 
















Z| 
MODEL AIRPLANES 


Send for this big 19 inch 
“Whirlwind” Cabin Plane 
capable of flights of 1000 ft 
Can be assembled in one 
evening. New, interesting, 
Easy Construction, al! 
balsa, specially treated 

strength and lightnes in- 
ished propeller, metal parts, 
wheels, stamped fuselage 
parts, etc., included. Set 
with instructions postpaid $1.95, set up ready to fly $3.95. New 
complete catalog of models, kits, balsa, plans, rubber, tissue 
letc., full of latest ideas on scientific flying models, sent for 5c 


PIONEER MODEL AIRPLANE SUPPLY CO., CHAMPAIGN, ILL. 


























Build this beautiful 3 foot model of the 
Los Angeles yourself. It’s easy with our 
plans. Blue prints of Los Angeles, Graf 
and Italia 50c apiece. List Free. 

SOUTHERN AERO MODEL CO, 


1421 N. Washington Ave., Dallas, Texas 








MASON, FENWICK & LAWRENCE 
PATENT LAWYERS 
600 F St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Estb. over sixty years. Send sketches. 


Electrical, Aeronautical and Chemical Inventions 
carefully handled. Practice before the U. 8. Courts 
and the Patent Office. Prompt and careful service 
Write us. Protect your inventions. 








TRADE MARKS REGISTERED 








to $65,000. During the Seventy First 
Congress he will receive $20,000, making 
a total of $85,000. It most likely will 
be offensive to that member of Congress 
to have a lieutenant of the air corps 
linked with him in any comparisons, but 
since that is the average rank in the 
Service, it is a fair, though odious com- 
parison. Before an air corps officer will 
have been paid that much money he will 
be ready to retire from flying status. 

Fortunately for the air corps the opin- 
ion of this member is not general. And 
the man who is now chairman of the 
great House Military Affairs committee 
fully knows and understands the needs 
of that service and he is doing every- 
thing in his power to brighten its future. 
That man is the Hon. Frank James of 
Michigan and his influence both in his 
committee and in the House is unques- 
tioned. 

The navy has a sympathetic friend in 
the chairman of the Naval Affairs com- 
mittee—the Hon. Fred Britten of Illi- 
nois. 

Outside the army and navy air serv- 
ices there is another branch of the gov- 
ernment keenly interested in aviation 
and that is the department of commerce. 
There is also the National Advisory Com- 
mittee for Aeronautics and the Air Mail 
Service of the Post Office Department. 
Every possible consideration should be 
given to these departments if these 
United States are to keep pace with 
other nations in the development of com- 
mercial aviation and in the establishment 
of air mail lines and passenger lines. The 
aviation industry of America does not 
seek government subsidies but it does 
need encouragement. 

The appropriations for aviation out- 
side the army and navy for the fiscal 
year 1930 are as follows: 

National Advisory Committee 

for Aeronautics..... oa $ 1,300,000 
Post Office Department (Con 

tract Service) 


ee 13,300,000 

| errr -+-s 4,300,000 
Weather Bureau, Weather 

Service . oe 930,000 


Department of Commerce 
Inspection, Lighting and 
Maintenance of Airways 


3,400,000 


$26,230,000 


It is interesting to note in checking 
over governmental appropriations for 
1930 that the estimated cost of the at- 
tempted enforcement of the Eighteenth 
Amendment is $39,950,000, or $13,720,000 
more than is used for the government’s 
efforts toward the development of com- 
mercial aviation. Regardless of our per- 
sonal leanings on the much discussed 
question of prohibition one is forced to 
concede that it is not so important in our 
national existence as keeping this coun- 
try abreast with the commercial develop- 
ment of the world. 
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INVESTIGATE 


THIS 


OPPORTUNITY 


Airplane Drafting and Designing 
is the biggest job in the biggest 
industry of modern times. A 
new field of opportunity has 
been opened up by our improved 
method of training. 


STUDY AT HOME 

EASY TO LEARN 

PAY AS YOU GO 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Write for booklet outlining interesting 
courses in Airplane Drafting, Aviation, 
Airport Management, Weems System of 
Navigation—endorsed by Colonel Lind- 
bergh, Commander Dick Byrd, Lincoln 
Ellsworth, Admiral Moffett and others. 


Pacific Technical University 
Dept. A 


San Diego California 


Examination and rating by U. S. Depart- 
ment of Commerce applied for. 





Without obligation, please send me further 
information about your Airplane Drafting 
Course 


Name 


Address _ 


City State 








NO 


Oho 





2U9Y ALETTNER BLVD. 








Pe ae 





Peudeonea 
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| IF- 


You are going to Fly— 
ENROLL 


where aviation activity is most concentrated; 





VI pes 












where training is complete, thoro, practical; 






where men from every state and from be- 
yond America’s borders come to learn; 







where army trained pilots and licensed me- 
chanics instruct you on adequate modern 
equipment; 








where system gives the individual student 
a distinct advantage; 







where requirements for entrance are rigid 
and the student body is of highest calibre; 







where graduates “hop off” with confidence 
and complete satisfaction with their train- 
ing; 

where YOU can enroll with faith and make 
definite, rapid progress toward your goal. 


Lieut. E. E. Crumplar, Sales Manager, a os Please Use the Coupon! 


214 Braley Airport, Wichita, Kans. 


, me THE 
I am interested in the course indicated: 
coresescn* | BRALEY SCHOOL OF FLYING 















Pilot. Pilot. Pilot. 
[] Master [] Welding CC] Home 
Mechanic. Expert. Study. Incorporated 


Si «a valde Aieinraion Oe WICHITA, 
Bivcccouns< sta iia tela init York tr Take Wee. KA NSAS 
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Silver Ace 
Sail-Plane 
One of the latest Silver Ace 
re — demountable ta- 
wings and celluloid fuse- 
oy Superlative in performance 


nee. 
Ready to fly 04 €66G6008 .$1.50 





Silver Ace Tri-Motor 
Fokker 


Designed to fly several hundred 
feet by power of central motor. 
Convertible into model of 
transatlantic ‘Friendship’ by 
addition of pontoons. 
Ready to fly monsvians.. $2: 
Partly assembled . is-00 
Construction set. 7668 19.00 
Pair of Pontoons. ...... 4 





Silver Ace Low Wing 
Monoplane 
F-21 type, beautiful in de- 
tail and color. Capable of 
several hundred feet of flight. 
Demountable wings. 
BE COE s-vccosccsvees $7.00 





Silver Ace Junior 
Racer 


Convertible high or low wing 
monoplase or biplane, Auto- 
matic angle of incidence. A 
fascinating experimental flying 
model, capable of several 
hundred feet of flight. 


Convertible 
Ready to Fly, $12.50 

Completely Knocked Down, $7.00. 
Partly Assembled, $9.00. 

(50c extra if shipped by us.) 








Cabin Model 





























\" ODEL BUILDERS all over tne world have learned 
LV. the vast superiority of SILVER ACE MODELS, Con- 
struction Sets and Supplies. You save time, money and 
disappointment when you select a Silver Ace. With half 
the effort needed for assembling mere toy sets you can 
build a real, little plane with the beautiful appearance 
and professional finish of the big ship. 


Their amazing durability means money well spent. 
Their performance brings thrilling reports of prizes won. 


Designed by aeronautical experts to meet all degrees of 
personal skill and every pocketbook. Ready to fly, partly 
assembled, completely knocked down, or as contest sets. 
Prices from $1.50 to $30.00. 


Faithful miniatures of the famous big ships. 
Fairchild —Stinson— Fokker —Ryan—Cessna 
—Curtiss types. 

Sold by thousands of reputable dealers. If 
your dealer cannot furnish SILVER ACES, we 
will ship your order direct. Send 10 cents 
for our photographic catalogue, describing 18 
modern items and a complete list of real 
Silver Ace supplies. 


Aero Model Company 


DEPT. P-11 


111 North Wacker Drive 
Chicago, Illinois 
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Wing Span, 30 inches 
Weight, 3-3/4 ounces 
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COMPRESSED AIR MODEL 
ASSEMBLY 


Concluding Mr. Pond’s series on 
building a compressed air model. 


by BERTRAM POND 


NUMBER of model enthusiasts 
ibout their com- 

pressed air models. Flights from 
30 to 75 seconds have been reported for 


hich some of the 


have written in 


the very first models 
yung men have built 

This is very good considering that 
compressed air models are relatively new 
to model builders in this country. 

After you have become experienced 
vith the handling of your power plant 
and learn how to lubricate the motor and 
how mu h 


] 


safely you will { find that you can equal 


pressure the tank can stand 


and even better the marks made by some 
of those who have rushed their models 


to completion. 

The English have been more advanced 
in compressed air models than the Amer- 
With such good work 


ican enthusiasts. 


it will not be long until the American 
compressed air records will far exceed 
the English compressed air records in 
the same manner that the American rub- 
ber driven model records far exceed the 
English rubber driven model records. 

There are some points on the con- 
struction of the compressed air model 
which some of the model enthusiasts 
have asked about.. We will attempt to 
clear up these points. 

One of these points is the mounting of 
the motor to the tank. This is quite a 
simple operation but perhaps a little 
more explanation and diagrams than 
were illustrated previously will be of 
help. 

The first thing you will need is three 
strips of metal, spring brass or bronze 
is preferred. These strips should be 
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Two Excellent Models 


Ghe 


CLEVELAND 
oF 


iS A } 
| \. MOTH | 


With the revived club and school 
interest in indoor model airplanes, 
we offer our two most popular lines— 
The Cleveland Moth and The Cleve- 
land Wasp. 

The Cleveland Moth is a 9” span, 
9” length tractor model with cam- 
bered wing. The complete kit with 
drawings and instructions will be 
mailed postpaid for 3oc. 

The Cleveland Wasp an R.O.G. 
model is 14” span and 12” long. It 
has already established a flight record 
of 120 seconds, a remarkable feat 
when the fact is considered that it 
was designed primarily for beginners’ 
classroom work. No bent bamboo 
used. Complete kit with all necessary 
instructions 75c plus 5c mailing 
charge. Order from your Cleveland 
Model Supply Store dealer or direct 












from us. 
Other models and supplies are listed in 
our new 16 page catalog. Send 10c for 


your copy. School or club instructors who 
will furnish us with their name on their 
business letterhead will receive a copy 
gratis. Liberal discounts will also be grar ited 
this trade. 

ATTENTION, DEALERS! There are 
enough of air-minded boys in your wicinity 
to make a Cleveland Model Supply Store a 
profitable venture right from the start and 
poor is the season. Dealers’ lists covering our 

omplete line of Cleveland Blue Diamond 
odels and supplies are 35¢ which is return- 

uith your first $5.00 order—or writ 
us n your business letterhead 


able ’ 





@ 


CLEVELAND 


, \ wasp 











Cleveland Model and Supply Co. 
MODEL ENGINEERS 
1866R West 57th Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
High Quality Rapid Service 


Simplex Air Model Co. 


AUBURN, MASS. 


Send 5 cents for complete parts list. A 5 cent 
service charge is required on all orders amounting 
to less than $1 A 5 cent packing charge is re 
quired on all shipments of wood or metal greater 
than 18” in length. Prices are subject to change 
without notice. All goods sent postpaid in the 
U. S. A. No stamps or C, D. orders accepted. 


Sogo Balsa 


oie 







3) et * METTLE ELL 
i oe 1” x3’ -06 
"x" x3’ 03 .033 
"x" x3’ 045 054 
%" xig x3" 054 06 
yx 1” x3’ 24 
i”x 3” x3’ .. 48 
1”x 3"x 3%" peeeece 56 
Reed 6’ lengths, %” O75c; 


diam. .05c; 
Ha” -10c; pans discs. a “thick 2” diam. .07c; 
3” .08c; 4” 
Ambroid. jl, mie pint .50; % pint 
Ambroid cement, 2 oz, .3 
Bamboo paper 13x36” -12; * eas, 
Rice paper, 18” x24, 09; oi” os” cece 
Wood veneer, 20” x30” .....+.+00-5. 
Flat rubber 50° of %”, .50; 50’ of Me 
of No. 5 ‘oF No. 8, .04; i of No. 





Piano wes 

11 BB ccccccccccccccocscoccvcececeoosese ¢ 06 
28-30- 32- 34 steel wire, per. oon .10 
ie” copper washers, 10 for 05 





We can supply any size belen that you need, also 
propellers, I beams, wing sections, bolts, nuts, 
screws, brads, aluminum, brass tubing, turnbuckles 
and books on model building. 
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Perfect in design—Simple 
to build—Fine Flying 
qualities— 
Your Money 
Refunded 


Curtiss. 4.25 Ryan “‘Spirit”’.. . 
Junkers 6.25 Stinson Bi-Plane 
West of Mississippi or Canada, 15c Extra Postage 


a 
Special Bearing Hanger Shaft 


an Rubber Tired Aluminum Disc Wheels 


“The Eaglet” 
Only $1.00 


20” wing spread. 
Very light and 
very strong. 


MODEL BUILDERS 


A real sensation. The newest development 
in AVIATION. A GENUINE DURA- 
TION SCALE MODEL. 


Specifications: Built up model-wood frame. 
20 inch wing spread. Fuselage 14 inches 
WEIGHS ONLY SEVEN-EIGHTHS OF AN 
OUNCE. This remarkable light weight has 
never before been achieved in any commer- 
cially built scale model of this size. Prac- 
tically CRASH PROOF and has flying qual- 
ities galore. The record to date is 92 
SECONDS. 

You will get new thrills with this newest 
and finest type model plane Wonderful 
results indoors as well as outdoors. Such 
a light weight, long flying, real scale model 
will be a revelation to you. 


“WIN FIVE DOLLARS IN GOLD” 
We are offering semi-monthly prizes of five 
dollars in gold to the boy or girl who sends in 
the best flight record obtained with this model 
Full instructions and prize entry blanks are 
— with every eagle model, Get yours 


tend check or money order. No stamps or 
c. & . The price is low—order your model 
now and compete for the prize awards. CON- 
STRUCTION SET—Complete with all parts, 
plans, instructions and prize entry blanks. Post- 
age free. $1.00, 
Homer Milo of Graniteville, Mass., 
won last month’s prize with flight of 
400 feet distance and 92 seconds 
duration. Can you beat it? 


EAGLE MODEL 
AIRPLANE CoO. 
DEPTNII, NORTH-HAVEN:CONN. 





If you don’t find 


SELLEY 
Champion 
Airplanes 











$6.75 


Postpaid 


Actual Photo 
of Bellanca built 
from Seiley Kit 


Send for any of these Semi- Constructed 


SELLEY CHAMPION Model Airplane Kits 
designed by “‘Selley,’’ Famous Flyer - Models 
If you are not satisfied, Send It Back. 


Lark... .$1.20 Bellanca ........ we rf: 
be 


Aluminum Adjustable Pitch Propellers 
60c Postpaid 10” 


T5e Postpaid 
° 10¢ 


we 0c Pr. 1)’ 40c Pr. 

Alum. Disc Wheel. Featherweight 10c Pr. 
4c postage on a pair wheels. 

Ask your dealer or send &c for tllustrated catalog. 


A. F. SELLEY MFG. CO. 


1405 Gates Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 






1/32” thick by 3/16” wide by 114” long. 
With the hot soldering iron, tin one side 
on each end of each piece. Then solder 
one piece to each cylinder head as shown 
in the illustration so that the three pieces 
extend to the rear or just the opposite 
end of the motor from the air pipes and 
propeller shaft. 

The rear ends of these pieces should 
all be bent outward the same amount 
so that they just fit the curvature of the 
tank end. They should be soldered to 
the end of the tank with the motor cen- 
ter line as nearly along the center line 
of the tank as possible. Then check the 
accuracy of the motor mounting on the 
tank by holding the propeller shaft of 
the motor and spinning the tank. You 
can then complete the alinement of the 
motor on the tank by unsoldering the 
support arms which are slightly out of 
position and shifting them to their cor- 
rect position so that the tank will spin 
true when the motor propeller shaft is 
held. 

IMPORTANT: Note that the air 
connection pipe from the motor should 
be right in line with the outlet and 
throttle valve connection on the tank. 
With the motor now in position you only 
have to install a short length of 14” out- 
side diameter thin wall brass tube be- 
tween the throttle valve and the motor 
air connection pipes. Simply bend the 
end of the piece of brass pipe and cut 
and fit it to length. Slip the pipe into 
place in the connection pipe holes and 
solder in place carefully all of the way 
around, using sufficient flux to cause the 
solder to flow. Your motor should now 
be mounted to the tank correctly and 
you are all ready to attach the tank and 
motor to the model with adhesive tape. 
Do not use rubber bands as when the 
air is all exhausted from the tank at the 
end of a flight the rubber bands are 
liable to crush the thin walls of the tank 
and eventually cause a crack and an air 
leak, 

The whole model should weigh less 
than one pound. Some of our readers 
have written us that they have made or 
purchased slightly larger tanks than 
those specified in the drawing. A seam- 
less tank diameter and 30” long 
can be purchased quite reasonably al- 
ready made. secause of the slight addi- 
tional weight of this larger tank a 60 or 
even 64 inch wing is recommended. The 
fuselage can be lengthened a few inches 
to accommodate the slightly longer tank. 
As the Hoosier Whirlwind compressed 
air motors, I have found from expe- 
rience, work more efficiently at a higher 
speed, especially for pulling the slightly 
larger models, it is suggested that a 
smaller propeller as previously recom- 
mended, around 11” or 12” diameter 
with a 11” or 12” pitch, will produce 
longer and more efficient flights than the 
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Here’s the Newest Idea Th 
in Model Airplanes:— e 
‘*‘American Eagle”’ 
Wing Span: 26 in. Weight: 3% oz. 
a entirely new, light-weight, strong, fast-fly- 
(& ing Model with IDEAL’S twenty years’ expe- 
rience behind it, and months of dependable service 
before it. New in construction, unique in design 
A wonderful fiyer. Fuselage and tail assembly of 
balsawood; aluminum bulkheads; built-up wings 
with ready formed ribs; indestructible landing 
gear; special pitch propeller Beautiful color 
scheme. Construction is simplicity itself; any boy 
can build this Model. Get one for Christmas! 
Complete Construction Set agama $2 50 
all parts and full instructions. . 
Also furnished Completely Desembied 
and ready for immediate flight, with $5 00 
special silk-covered wings..... e 
Bulld a 3 ft. Flying Model of the 
FORD Tri-Motor MONOPLANE 
A perfect, scale-mod- 
el of the giant air- 
planes now in use for 
coast-to-coast pas- 
senger transportation, 
Any boy can build it; 
the IDEAL Complete 
Construction Outfit 
contains all parts, 
fittings and materials, 
with complete plans, 
diagrams and building-flying instructions. The 
Model is guaranteed to fly when correctly $8. 50 
built. Complete Construction Outfit. . 
IDEAL Model Airplanes, Parts and Suppli es are 
sold by Toy, Sporting Goods and Hardware Stores. 
If unobtainable in your locality, your order will be 
filled from the factory upon receipt of pric 
(All prices above are 10% higher West of Denver, 
Colo., and in Canada) 
Plans for Model Airplanes — 25c 
Complete, accurate, %4-size Plans, with Building- 
Flying Instructions, for any one of. the following 
Models, sent postpaid for 25c; FORD MONO- 
PLANE; NEW YORK- PARIS MONOPLANE; 
FOKKER MONOPLANE URTISS BIPLANE; 
DeHAVILLAND BIPLAN E: NC-4 NAVAL SEA 
PLANE; BLERIOT, TAUBE or NIEUPORT 
MONOPLANES; CECIL PEOLI RACER. Cata- 
logue included free wit h 


lans 
64-Page Catalogue of Models, Parts and Sup- 5 
plies for Builders..... Cc 
IDEAL AEROPLANE & SUPPLY COMPANY tac. 
“The Safest Name in Model Airplanes for 20 Years"’ 
22-26 West 19th Street, New York City. 


MODEL BUILDERS— 
IT’S HERE 


Here is what you've been waiting for. A real gaso- 
line motor with 1” bore and 1” stroke. Weighs only 
10 ounces. Light enough to fly a 54” model plane. 
Develops % to % h.p. Light as a feather with 
more power than you can use. Put out in easy-to- 
build castings or finished engine. 


FOR COMPRESSED AIR MODELS 


2 cyl. compressed air motors, 3-95. 3x15” com- 
pressed air tanks, $3.75. Midget air valves, goc, etc. 
Send 10c for Complete Price List. 


POWER MODEL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

Box 304 WICHITA, KANS. 

“Everything for Power Model Builders” 




















Fly This Combat Monoplane! 


This realistic copy 
of a military mono- 
plane is an unusually 
graceful flyer. Winge- 
spread 18in. Weight 
4 only 7/8 oz. Will take 

off by own power and 
: fly over 80 ft. Mark- 
S ings in red and blue. 

n be built in 2 hrs. 
without tools. Construction on ‘includes 6-in. alu- 
minum propeller with shaft, % in. disc wheels, wood 
struts, rubber band motor and all other parts, with 
clear directions. C omplete set, cog & in unbre: 7 
able container, only $1.00, postpaid 8. and 
Canada. Ordertoday. Satisfaction or money refunded. 


The MIDLAND MODEL WORKS, Chillicothe, Ohio 


(We cannot make C. 0. D. shipments, Wo retail catalogue issued.) 








14” propeller. 
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MODEL BUILDERS 


EEFARN TO FLY 
— MODEL AIRPLANES | 
Join the 


| Clinton Model Flyers 


i NE of the first and most important steps in Aviation 

| is to learn to make and fly models. All real airplanes 

j are first designed, tested and usually flown in the form of | 

Hl scale models. | 

| The Clinton Model Flyers Club has been formed to assist | 

those interested in Aviation to build and fly various types | 
| 
| 
| 
































of model airplanes. The total membership cost is only One 
Dollar ($1.00) and this is what we offer: 


1. Twelve plans (regular price 25c each, $3.00 total value)—dne each 
month for 12 months—each plan different, new, advanced in design, 
with full instructions for making and flying. We also enclose a news 
sheet with valuable information for model builders, pictures, instruc- 
tions, news. 

2. A year’s membership card—entitling you to full club privileges and 
the prize opportunities offered in regular bulletins. 

3. A Discount Sheet with 12 coupons, good for 10% discount on all 
material and parts purchased thru the club. 

4. Monthly prizes of $5 to $100 for the best models, best flights, photos 
and news, securing new members, etc. Under this club plan you can 
build more and better models at great savings in cost. 


This plan offers unusual value for model builders, and offers great help and 
decided economies to those continually studying and building various types 
ot model planes. 

For instance Plan No. 1, which will be sent immediately upon receipt of 
your membership fee, is a Special Duration Scale Model—a very neat, new 
design. Easy to construct. 20” wing, 14” built-up fuselage. Stays in the | 
air for a minute and a half or more. Fine for flying either indoors or out- 
doors. Very light—weighs less than 1 oz. You will be greatly pleased 
with the clever design, construction, and flying qualities of this plane. 








1bove are a few of the many 


i model designs you will make Fill in the coupon below—enclose $1.00 and we will immediately enroll 
under this Club Plan. you in the club and send you the first Plan, the following eleven plans will 


come to you one each month. 


| 
: SPECIAL COUPON 


CLINTON MODEL FLYERS, 
Dept. B 1, 





| A. B. Clinton, 2nd, North Haven. Conn. 
Senior Aviator and de- I wish to enroll in your Model Builders Club. Enclosed is One Dol- 
| signer of successful lar for which please send me first month’s plan, membership card and 
model aircraft for over discount coupons. I understand I am to receive a new plan each month 


Mees? : ely onths. 
JO years, invites you to for twelve months 


join with thousands of 
others whom he has 
helped instruct. 


Signed eee e cree eee esses esesesesessess sees ees eeseersessese 





== —_——_-- 
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Place your order now 
for early delivery 


Ready Soon—A New Book on 
Model Airplanes 
and Flying Boats 


FULLY ILLUSTRATED 
By SAL MESSINA 


Noted designer and authority on Mode! Planes. 
Originator of Model Airplane News 


A complete text book of the best mode! airplanes 
built in the United States, with many illustrations on 
complete flying scale models, including Lockheed 

ega, Dornier DX 12 motored ship, Featherweights, 





PRICE $1.00 









Boeing Seaplane, Loening and Sikorsky amphibia 
Curtiss Hawk, Falcon and many other types, includ- 
ing models capable of mile flights. 
This book includes data on metal and wood propel- 
lers, air compressed motors, fittings, foreign types 
listings of material, methods of construction, as- 
sembling from 6 inch to 6 foot models 

is book is far advanced over other books, the 
ihustrations are expertly drawn and the articles are 

ute. 


up to the 
S. MESSINA 


169 Avenue S Brooklyn, New York 











ORDER YOUR COPIES NOW 


A Series of New Books on 
Model Airplanes 


Written by the World’s Foremost writer on 
Model Airplanes 


SAL MESSINA 


Guiginates and former Owner and Editor 
of Model Airplane News 


$1.00 each, all three $2.50 


MANUAL OF MODEL 
AIRPLANES 


MODEL AIRPLANES AND 
FLYING BOATS 


ABC OF MODEL AIRPLANES 


64 pages of Model airplanes, how to build 
construct new models, very fully illus 
trated, including new models of Lockheed, 
Super- Napier rnier DX, Loening and 
Sikorsky amphibian, also fittings and sec- 
tions, material, wings, fuselages, etc. 


Price List Parts, Blueprints, Books 5c 


MODEL AIRPLANE BOOK PUBLISHERS 
29 East Avenue West Haven, Connecticut 











FLYING SQUADRON FOR $2.00 






New 
Construc- 
tion 


Great 
Bargain 


Fi Airpl £ 00 Th 
""Pertorm Like the Neal Thing! 


Not construction sets but nearly assembled Planes 


to fly. 

1) LONE EAGLe BOMBER — 28 inch non -breakable Wing— 
7 inch aluminum Propeller— sorbing Landing 
Gear—300 ft. flightse—weight 3 . ry 

2) LONE EAGLE ‘Scour — 20 ineb 1 non-breakable W ing— 
+ 1-2 inch aluminum Frepete Fenians Landing Gear 

50 ft. flighte—weight 2 1- 

3) Lowe MOTH 16 inc oh. Balea W« bod Win s—4 24 
inch metal Propeller—150 ft. flighte—weig 

4) GREAT EAGLE GLIDER — 16 inch non- . akable Wing— 


cabin type Fuselage—Big Value 
5) = GAGLe STUNT GL 
Wing—eabin type Fuselage— Does all Stunt 
Each set in individual Boxes; all packe one shipping 
carton. Complete with interesting lastrustic on Booklet 
All Five (5) for $2.00 
Postage Paid 
Aircraft Model Div.— Wilder Mfg. Co. 
— 


— 12 ine oh Balea Wood 









12-INCH SCALE MODEL 


of Lindbergh's Spirit of 
St. Louis. Scientifically 
designed and very real- 
istic. Equipped with 
rubber band motor 
Rises from ground by 
own power and flies 40 
ft. or more. Easily built 
without tools. Con- 
structions set, with all 
parts and full directions, postpaid in U. S., only 50c 
(nostamps). Satisfaction or money back. Send now. 


& BENTON, Box M, Chillicothe, Ohio 





For those who are using the seamless 
built-up purchased tanks, pressures as 
high as 140 to 150 pounds can be used 
with safety: The recommendations pre- 
viously suggested about attaching a 
metal tube to your air pump should be 
followed out. Of course, in such cases 
the safety valves which come on some 
of these seamless tanks will have to be 
removed or else adjusted for the higher 
pressure. 


HE Indoor Duration record has 

been broken by a considerable mar- 
gin by Joseph Culver with a flight of 8 
minutes, 33 seconds. 

At a later date we will attempt to get 
an accurate description of this model for 
the readers of ArRoNAUTICS. However, 
in the meantime we will give you a few 
brief details as observed at the National 
Contest. 

The model is a very fine performing 
ship and its excellent performance de- 
pends upon a number of things. A very 
narrow bladed high pitch propeller of 
considerable diameter was used with the 

S” hook attached to the propeller shaft 
rather than to the rear hook. The pro- 
peller was approximately 1314” in diam- 
eter. The motor consisted of two 
strands of tough black rubber 14”x1/32” 
flat, lubricated with a special lubricant. 
This is the first successful use of rubber 
lubricant in National contests in recent 
years. Lubricants are always recom- 
mended but the chief difficulty is in ob- 
taining a suitable lubricant. Culver was 
enabled to get a caaiiedae larger 
number of power turns in his 15” motor 
with his special lubricant. The fuselage 
of this machine was of built-up hollow 
spar design with bulkheads or internal 
long the motor stick. 

The wing span was almost 2 feet. 
Looking at the top of the wing it had 
a slight taper with narrowed elliptical 
tips. The front view of the wing in 
flight was approximately the are of a 
circle. The elevator was almost triangu- 
lar in section with the point of the tri- 
angle to the front. The rudder can be 
described as a tear drop shape with the 
point downward. About an inch or two 
of this fin exten led below the elevator. 

Any description of this model, how- 
ever, weal i e insufficient to duplicate 
its performance without the exact 
weights of the parts of Culver’s model. 
In addition, Culver is a very thorough 
model flier, having had a number of pro- 
pellers, wings and frames in reserve. 
His experience handling his delicate 
adds was responsible for a great part 
of its success 


cross pieces all : 


ORD has just reached the Model 
Editor that a fuselage model has 
flown outdoors in a contest officially for 
16% minutes. This flight was made at 
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~e te construction set with plan....... 2 
POEs écccccccccecccsased $0.25 
2-FOOT FOKKER UNIVERSAL 
has flown over 500 feet. Complete construc- 
tiem eet with BEAM... cc ccccccccccscns $2.00 


OUTDOOR TWIN PUSHER 
Complete kit with plan.............. $2.00 
Endurance Baby R. O. G. Kit...... $0.50 


Booklet 5c, credited on 1st order. 
HAWTHORNE MODEL AERO. CO. 
| Dept. T Hawthorne, N. J. 


This model has flown over 300 feet. Com- 
$2.50 
| 
| 
} 

















BUILD A MODEL OF THE 


CURTISS ROBIN 






e H Challenger or 
' 0. X.5 Engine, 

each, only $3.50 
A 21-inch flying scale model of the famous Curtiss 
Robin in its original colors, burnt orange and yel- 
low. Weight % oz. Complete Kit, $3.50. 
36-inch Outdoor Tractor. A very simple m 
the beginner to build. | Kit contains 
print, instructions, 10 in. carved 
cut Balsa etal ‘fittings formed, and ot ne 
Sary materi als Special this month only $i. ‘50. 
Black Para Rubber, 14” x 14 Guaranteed fresh, 
pure stock. Skein, $.90. One we. $2 30. 

One of our many models 

Send 5c at Once for Our Catalog 


EHRHARDT’S MODEL AIRCRAFT SUPPLY CO. 


7020 Wise Ave. St. Louis, Mo. 
























We carry the st 1 
models Quik ok service 
afford Send Sc for 32 








2-ft. flying Curtiss Hawk Scale Model nstruc- 

SN OEE ‘pins nes de eeewndeadatbaedeendewedseannke $3.00 
ee TE Gav c vnon-060000i000600seenbenve 50 
3-ft. flying Lockheed-Vega Scale Model construct 

set . PoesesSoreranbeCreseetesésoseseseesecoes 5.25 
ENE GO saccccsadidebcnnsicnarseenecss 25 
3-ft. ‘‘Graf Zeppelin’’ scale model, non-flying...... 5.95 
2-ft. Merrow Twin Bomber, drops 5 bombs during 

FIGHE ..vcccccccccccccccscccccscceseccesccoceces 1.50 


National Aircraft & Supply Co. 


29 North Ave. Dept.T. New Rochelle, N. Y. 








Chicago by Mr. C. Leja. 


SECONDS COUNT 


and by using Universal supplies you can be sure of 


longer flights from your models. ok at the following 
bargains and then try them out The following supplies 
are sent postpaid. No stamps or C. O. D. orders 
accepted. 

Rubber 


Model builders, if we offered you a way to get more 
turns out of the ‘“‘prop’’ on your models wouldn’t you 


jump at the chance? You can have this by using a 
hew rubber recently developed for models It lasts 
longer and resists wear better, too. And you can get 
it at the usual low Universal prices. 1” xlhno”, 225 


foot skeins, $1.10. 50 feet, $0.30. 

JAPANE SE Rag 3 xtra light. White finish when 
doped. 5 zy 21” x31” sheets, $0.2. 

DOPE eS, the one me > Japanese Tis sue described 
above. % pint can, $0. 

BALSA—Selected stock. , 1” x 3%” x 42”, $0.60. 
BAMBOO—44” x 4%" x 12”. Bargain offer. Good 


only to December 1 24 strips, $0.25. 
Send 2c stamp Pron bargain price list. 


Universal Model Aircraft Co. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


2905 East 33rd St. 
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b4AGIC CARPET OF 
BUSINESS 


[Continued from page 34] 

And my airplane is not entirely a busi- 
ness machine. When I have a free week- 
end and want to get away from the city 
and up to my camp at Rainey Lake, 
Ranier, Minnesota, near the Canadian 
border, I can fly there from Chicago in 
about five hours. Recently I made the 


trip in four hours and forty minutes, 
while by train it is a long ride of twenty 
hours. However, my camp is on an 
nd and I have to land on the Cana- 
n side and then drive to the lake 
ere my motor boat is waiting. With 
the new Sikorsky amphibian that I have 
pur hased, I will be able to take off from 
the lake in front of my Chicago apart- 


ment and land directly in front of my 
summer camp, way up there in that 


eautiful, wild and rugged country. 
After all, where flying makes it pos- 
sible to squeeze in a bit of pleasure and 


relaxation along with the ordinary rou- 
tine which confronts the average busi- 
ness man, it is still further increasing its 
utility to the business world. One might 
well call the airplane, The Magic Carpet 
of Business 

Mr. Dahlberg’s experience would seem 
to indicate the ready acceptability of aerial 
travel for both work and pleasure by the 
American business man.—Ed. 


ea 


Sa A 
Drafting 


at home 
under supervision of 
TRAINED ENGINEERS 


The Aviation and Automotive 
Industries need trained drafts- 
men. Drafting and Designing is 
the big pay end of manufadtur- 
ing, and is easy to learn at home 
in your spare time. 


PAY AS YOU LEARN 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


20 YEARS SUCCESSFUL 
ENGINEERING AND 
EDUCATIONAL EXPERIENCE 

‘ ' BACK OF 


(lifornia Technical Gllege 


ASSOCIATES mc_ Engineers 
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NEW CALIFORNIA BUILDING 
SAN_DIEGO 


Without obligation please send me your 7 
new book on Airplane and Automotive 
Drafting 

NAME 





ADDRESS 











OO ee STATE 











SEND FOR FREE PRICE LIST. 
WE CARRY ONLY THE BEST OF 


MODE 


i =e ey ee 
BUILDERS!) paTENTS 
TRADE-MARKS 


MATERIALS AND KITS. 
DON’T LOSE YOUR RIGHTS 





TO PATENT PROTECTION 
Before disclosing yourinvention to anyone 
send for blank from “EVIDENCE OF CON- 
CEPTION" to be signed and witnessed. 

LANCASTER & ALLWINE 


Registered Attorneys 


ST. LOUIS ROBIN 


31° WING SPREAD OF THIS FAMOUS 
ENDURANCE SHIP. Price Com- $ 50 
plete Construction Outfit ...... 


SS es Se + Se + ee + ee ee ee 








471 OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D. GC 





A FULL LINE OF COMPRESSED 


3 CYL. MOTOR AND TANK, $12.00 a= = ; = 
ALEXANDER RADIO ELECTRIC CO. In the December issue, General 


1129 Olive Street ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Originators of forms 
“Evidence of Conception” 


AIR MOTORS AND PARTS. 
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MODEL AIRCRAFT DIVISION Mitchell discusses the essentials of aerial 


supremacy. 
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MODEL BUILDERS — MAKE AND FLY 


NEW BIG M © C A R 


ONLY $3-50 











30° Wing Spread 
16° Fuselage 
11)" Aluminum 
Ball Bearing 
Propeller 


Tremendous 
Value 







Aluminum 
Skeleton Construction 


A Great Construc- 
tion Outfit 


A Sweet Flying Job 


ODEL Builders—Never in your life 
have you seen such a wonderful buy 
as this new Big Mocar aluminum construc- 
tion model plane! Just think—a real alum- 
inum construction outfit—with 214 ft. wing spread and 18 in. fuselage—and how it 
does fly! Many special features, cambered wing construction, the big 1144 in. ball- 
bearing propeller, with a powerful long-running motor that carries this plane soar- 
ing and zooming for great distances. And it’s strong, won’t break up even after 
many flights. : 
It is a real scale model—great fun to make—wonderful to 
fly. It will be your pride and joy. And you can fly it, too. 
It is made to stand the shocks. The Big Mocar construction 
outfit M-200 is complete with full instructions, mounted on 
board with all parts marked for easy assembly, rubber-tired 
wheels, covering material, cement and colors. Pliers only 
tool necessary. 

Don’t let a day pass without sending for this. You won’t be 
disappointed. It’s the greatest value and finest flying model 
ever offered at a popular price. It’s yours for only $3.50 
postpaid, if you use the coupon below right away. 
Model M made up ready to fly ($5.00) or send 10c 
for complete catalog showing many model planes 
from 75c to $5.00 (glider given with catalog). 


AMERICAN MODEL 
AIRCRAFT COMPANY iiamer ot’ the parts 


are plainly printed 
NEW HAVEN, CONN. on the card so that 
you may easily iden- 
tify them and all 
parts are securely 
mounted to insure 
delivery to you in 
good order. 

Clarence Chamber- 
lain says: ‘‘The Big 
Mocar is a great flyer. 
1 like the aluminum 
construction. It is 
very light and very 
strong.”’ 










The illustration 
shows the Big Mocar 
construction outfit_as 
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in demand as an 


Aeronautical 
Draftsman 


No matter what turn the industry may take, drafts- 
men are needed. You are in big demand today, 
and will be tomorrow, for you benefit by new plans 
and thrive on changes. 

For nineteen years the Columbia School of Drafting 
has been preparing graduates for big-pay jobs. 
Now the } rm of Airplane manufacturers has 
led us to establish a NEW COURSE IN AERO- 
NAUTICAL DRAFTING. 

You don’t have to give up your present job to get 
this vital training. Columbia's special home study 
plan gives you the same training as the resident 
students in Washington, and exactly the same em- 
ployment service. Tor placed William Brown in a 
fine position in the Glenn L. Martin Aircraft plant 
in Baltimore. Write for our free book. 


Columbia School of Drafting and Engineering, 
All Branches of Drafting 
13th and E Sts., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me your Free Book, showing how I can 





PROTECTING THE 
AIR PIONEERS 
[Continued from page 82] 
report giving the Committee’s reasons, 
and take its place on the House calendar. 
The Chairman of the Committee could 
then call up the bill for debate in the 

House some time during the session. 

If the bill should be passed by the 
House, it then would go to the Senate 
and the procedure is similar to that of 
the House as to the Committee hearings, 
etc. 

I served on the Immigration Com- 
mittee of the House for several years and 
helped draw the present 1924 Restrictive 
Immigration Law. The Committee and 
Congress considered this bill for more 
than five years before it was ultimately 
enacted in its present form. Such is the 
thorough consideration which Congress 
gives to the enactment of an important 
measure. 

Wonderful progress has been made in 
air transportation, a large amount of cap- 
ital has been invested, many people are 
and the future of our nation 
With this development 
My thought and de- 


employed; 
its development. 
liberate legislation. 





— 
| learn Aeronautical Drafting right at home. A-3 sire re to aid the industry. 
RST seek eet ae ee re On pages 44 and 45 will be found a 
| | few of the opinions which Congressman 
J Address .....-..ssseesesereeerereseeeerees ‘> | | Cable’s proposal has elicited. Necessarily 
Aa, j | we are only able to print a few of the 
Ee ann eee caracancnaed 4 Saty tecuived. 
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CUSHIONS 
AIRO iirpvants 
: Passengers, as well as pilots, 
are quick to realize the com- 


fort and convenience of AIRO 
cushions for both plane and 


car, speed boat and_ yacht. 
These AIRO cushions are real shock 
absorbers. They minimize vibration and provide a 
soft, comfortable seat on all occasions. 
The marathon champions aboard the St. Louis Rob- 
bin rested comfortably for 174% days and nights on 
an AIRO mattress and cushion. 


AIRO products are made of all mew rubber with 
internal bridgework tufted construction. — Illustra- 
tion above shows a D-82 Super-DeLuxe cushion 
17” x19", corduroy, for $4.75. Slightly smaller 
D-78, 17% x17”, is the popular size for air pilot 
and passenger seats al sells for $4.50. C-8, 
14” x17", is $3.25. All items shipped postpaid. 
Order one of these cushions now—use it ten days 
and if not perfectly satisfied in every way send it 
back and your money will be promptly refunded 
without question. We also make a complete line 
of AIRO cushions and mattresses for home, office, 
auto and camp use. 


THE K & W RUBBER COMPANY 
Established 1908 

Dept. 301 DELAWARE, OHIO 

oe ee ee ee ee ee ee ee es es 


The K & W Rubber Company, 
Dept. 301, Delaware, Ohio. 


Please send new catalog and price list 


















WHAT THIS 
PILOT KNOWS 


CHIEF PILOT CLEVENGER, out of the 
wealth of his 10 years’ flying experience, ex- 
plains in simple, interesting language, every 
movement of the controls for take-offs, land- 
ings, straight flight and aerobatics in his 
nationally famous instruction book—“MOD- 


ERN FLIGHT.” 


mee a eee 


for— 





HERE IS MY DOLLAR 


Gentlemen: 


Rush copy of Clevenger’s complete flying 


course. 


stan 
Address.................... 


Manufacturers of the Eaglerock 
Room 419, Alexander Industries Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo. 


a 










STUDENT PILOTS and young men 
about to enter the game can cut 
down the number of hours usually 






necessary before soloing through the 
wise investment of One Dollar. 


SAVES YOU $50 
when you LEARN TO FLY 


i 

' 

| 

I 

t 

The ambition of every flying student is to be able 
; to handle a ship alone in the least time possible. 
! Purchase of Clevenger’s “MODERN FLIGHT” is 
| 

| 

| 


a long step in that direction. 
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THE MODERN AIRPORT 


[Continued from page 90] 


lost and found department, station master’s office, hotel, res- 
taurants. both indoor and outdoor, bedrooms for the pilots, 
an aviators’ branch of the Y. M. C. A., only similar to our 
R. R. Y. M. C. A., immigration offices, post office especially 
for air mail, pneumatic tube station, etc. 

The architecture of these buildings will be ultra-modern in 
keeping with the modern airplane. Greek temples or Roman 
Forums will no longer inspire the architect for this 20th Cen- 
tury problem. The architect will be called upon to develop 
in architecture which first of all meets the practical require- 

its of the problem, and then he will be expected to express 

problem architecturally in such a way that archaeologists 

000 A. D. will look upon it and say: 

[his architecture was created around a new problem, the 
ir problem of 1929. It is truly a real contribution to the his- 
ory of architecture.” 
In conclusion I wish 


me 


to say that the primary problem to be 
handled in making the airport attractive is one of landscaping 
id architecture, just as the primary question in making it 
fe and useful is one of engineering and aeronautics. 
Why should not our airports be beautiful? Great areas 
ke public parks, finely landscaped, with water vistas for the 
iding of aquaplanes, with airdromes, hangars and passenger 
tions suggesting permanence, beauty, and stability? Awak- 
ied civie pride demanded the departure of the old unsightly 
rail station from the urban scene and has put something 
better in its place. Why not take time by the forelock and 
et started toward the creation of beautiful, modern airports? 
| flock to see them. If we cannot make 
Versailles gardens of our airports, we can at least confi- 
proach their planning in a big way, with the thought 
permanence and stability. 
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LEARN * 


Aircraft Welding 


Today Thousands of Men Are Needed 


in American Airplane Factories 


Ne) irely the 


public woul 





Learn Aircraft Welding—command high salaries, enjoy 
steady employment in leading airplane factories. Avia- 
tion is the big industry of the future. Grow up with it! 
Aircraft welding is the surest, most profitable way to 
break in and prepare yourself for higher positions. De- 
partment Managers, Production Managers, Designers— 
all must know aircraft welding. Learn under PER- 
SONAL SUPERVISION of army and navy trained men 
MEN WHO KNOW AIRPLANES. 


Our irse of 250 ho costing you only $135, fits you in a 
few weeks to work at any airport you may choose at top- 





ilaries right fr Write today for further infor- 

us te y men we have sent out from this 

I who have found 1 employment. Use the coupon 
we will send you complete facts by return mail 


3% MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 


FHE NATIONAL AIRCRAFT WELDING SCHOOI 


111 Aircraft Building 
Kansas City, Missouri 
Please send me complete infor ation on aircraft welding and the oppor- 
tunities for me—also facts abou: your Job Placement Service. 
DES 02 3 codon. vibe Ob 6Glbe SeneGerereakaneeee 
Address 
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IN PLAIN 
LANGUAGE 


“Flying Simplified” In- 
cludes—Aeroplanes— 
Why They Fly 
PART 1. 


Principle of Flight 


.Wings 


Camber 

Chord 

Angle of Incidence 

Power of Lift 

High and Low Pressures 

Aspect Ratio, Slotted Wings and 
Ailerons 

Horizontal Stabilizers 

Automatic Balancing Features 

Momentum and Propeller Pull 

Construction Features 

Fin, Rudder, Flippers 

Winds, Natural Air Force 

Speeds, Angles of Flight 

Inverted Controls 

Differences in Ship Construction 


Aeroplanes— How to 
Fly Them 
PART 2. 


Controls, Stick and Pedal 

Warming up Motor for Flight 

Take 

Line of Flight and Climbing 

Making and Breaking Turns, 
Banks, Skids, Side Slips, Cra 
bing, Stalled Flight, Spins, 
Breaking Spins 

Power of Flight 

Various Types of Landings 


Flying Simplified, Dept. 403-P, 
3138 Southport Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Kindly send postpaid my copy of “Flying Simplified.” 


1 enclose one dollar. 


Name 


Address 


> A 


ented | 
Cory’ Seco 
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Qualify 
Yourself 
for a Pilot’s License 


Here it is! Up-to-the-minute 
training for advanced and prospec- 
tive students in aviation. “Flying 
Simplified” contains all the informa- 
tion you need to know to qualify 
yourself for a pilot’s license. Learn 
fiving; it’s the modern thing to do. 
Aviation wants you. 

Do you know wiy an aeroplane 
flies—why it tilts or drags its wings, 
why it stalls in flight or why it goes 
into a tail spin? Do you know what 
makes it climb, dive, turn and bank? 
These questions and scores more are 
clearly and thoroughly explained in 
“Flying Simplified.” Peter J. Kla- 
sen, Chicago, writes, “Thank you 
for Flying Simplified. 1 find it very 
interesting, instructive and in such 
plain terms even I can understand 
it.” You'll understand every word 
of it, too. 


Pin only $1.00 to coupon 


Eleven chapters on flying, explain- 
ing the different actions necessary to 
master flight, illustrations, practical 
tests and tables are of great assist- 
ance to the student. The world is 
becoming air minded—keep up with 
it! Send $1.00 for your copy of 
Flying Simplified today. Use the 


coupon. 
Use 
This 
Coupon 


























Octosper 29—NovemMBeR 22—World Engineering Congress, 
Tokio, Japan. 

NoveMBER 9-16—Western Aircraft Show at Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

NoveMBer 12-18—Mexican Association of Aeronautics’ “Air 
Week.” 

DecemMBeR 1-9—International Aeronautical Exposition at 
Chicago. Auspices of Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce. 

Fesruary (1930) 5-12—New York Aviation Show. Auspices 
of Aviators’ Post, American Legion. 

Fesruary (1930)—National Class “A” 
Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce’s annual 
show. 

Aprit 5-13—All-American Aircraft Show at Detroit. 

May 3-10—New York Aircraft Salon at Madison Square Gar- 
den, New York City. 


Show, St. Louis, Mo. 
national 





WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES 

The unfortunate accident from which 
Lady Heath is now recovering has pre- 
cluded the publication of her regular 
column this issue. We are happy to say 
that according to last information, this 
plucky little lady is mending fast, and a 
resumption of her inimitable comments 
may be looked for in an early issue. 
—Editor. 
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Practical Train- 
os o eo = 
ing in Aviation! 
Let the oldest, best equipped school make 


you an expert in: 


AERONAUTICAL ENGINEERING, STRESS 

ANALYSIS, DESIGNING and DRAFTING, 

MECHANICS, NAVIGATION, COMMERCIAL 
and TRANSPORT PILOTING, etc. 


Our reputation for expert practical instruction 
is widely known. That’s why our graduates 
hold responsible good paying positions with such 
foremost companies as Curtiss, Fokker, Fair- 
child, Bellanca, Sikorsky, Pan-American and 
others. 

Training for all Government Licenses 


Here you learn by actual practice—on real planes, 
real shop equipment, real motors such as the famous 
Whirlwind J-s5, Curtiss O.X.5, Rolls Royce, “Yankee” 
Siemens, Anzani. Take any of 20 complete DAY and 
EVENING courses for as low as $50 down, balance 
easy terms. Write today, or register NOW. Free em- 
ployment help while learning. 


=i" Aviation 
Engineering School 


Telephone Circle 1010 
225-7 W. 57th Street New York City 


** Aeronautics in all its branches’’ 
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Plain 
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Table of Contents 


CHAPTER ONE 
Airfoils, Lift and Drag 


CHAPTER TWO 
Control 
CHAPTER THREE 
Inherent Stability 
CHAPTER FOUR ° 
Interesting Points in Design 
CHAPTER FIVE 
Construction of Airplanes 
CHAPTER SIX 
Practical Flying— : 
The Slotted Wing 
CHAPTER SEVEN 
The Weather and Aviation 
CHAPTER EIGHT 
Airports—Airways—Safety 
CHAPTER NINE 
Pilot Licenses—The First Lesson 
CONCLUSION—Terminology. 
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What Others Say:— 


“Your book ‘The Modern Air- 
plane’ has reached me. I have read 
it and am more than pleased with 
it. I found it easy to understand 
and it has made other and more 
technical books much easier to 
follow. Do you publish any others?”’ 
ae B. Bricuam, Sea Bricur, 


“Have read your book ‘The 
Modern Airplane’ and am very 
well pleased with it. I read it over 
twice with as much interest second 
time as first.” ArtHur Lyson, 
GRaVELBOURG, Sasx. 


“‘Am in receipt of your book ‘The 
Modern Airplane’ and wish to say 
that it is very interesting and I 
have enjoyed reading and studying 
it so much.” W. Kerr, Jr., 
Corutta, Texas. 


*“*The Modern Airplane” is be- 
ing used as a text book by hun- 
dreds of public schools, Uni- 
versities and Aviation Schools. 
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